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ONLT A FACE. 

WAS sauntering slowly homewards one 
night, about half-past eleven, after 
having attended at the Adelphi Theatre, 
in common with my brethren of the 
Press, the first representation of a drama 
by a very popular author. 

Cigar in mouth, and in deep cogitation as to the sort 
of critique that the new piece deserved in the columns of 
the next day^s Daily Tattler^ I was startled by a hand 
being laid gently on my arm — just touching me ever so 
lightly and no more. My eyes rested on the hand — 
gloveless, but resembling a fairy snowflake — ^then my 
gaze wandered farther on towards its owner's face, and 
there it remained for a moment or so, spellbound. 
Big soft eyes, with their iris as deeply violet as the 
petals of a heartsease, and with their lids fringed 
with long curling lashes, looked deprecatingly into 
mine. Bright chestnut hair waved freely off a low 
white brow, surmounting a little Greek nose and a 
rosebud mouth, slightly open, showing a row of 
glistening teeth. 

Only a face, nothing more; but the face of a 
woman angel ! Who could she be ? . I wondered to 
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myself, this Titania, this embodiment of a poet^s 
dream^ this delicate apparition, this lonely waif — 
wandering in the evil London streets, side by side 
with unblushing effrontery and hideous flaunting vice ? 

Not one of that sisterhood, I divined at a glance, 
as she stood shyly beside me, and spoke in hesitating 
accents. 

^^ Oh, sir, where is Charing Cross Station ? I have 
lost my way, and it is veiy late 1^' 

^^ Charing Cross ! Why, you must have passed it, I 
fancy/' 

^^ Passed it ? But I was so frightened !^' and she 
shot a furtive, nervous glance over her shoulder. 

Noting the suggestive movement, I too turned round, 
and saw that the poor child had apparently fallen into 
the camp of the Philistines. 

Close behind us, eyeing the girl, stood a short, thick- 
set man, dark-browed, and with the prominent features 
that appertain to the tribe of Israel. 

Evidently nothing but a ^^ roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour,^' a vulture in pursuit of a dove. 

My resolution was taken at once. Looking at my 
watch, I said — 

'^ Where do you wish to go V^ 

'' To Spa Road.'' 

^^ Come along, then ; we have just time enough, I 
think, to catch the last train." 

And leaving the discomfited "Moses" plante, I 
walked quickly oflF with an angel — ^but an angel in a 
stuflF dress and an unpretending straw bonnet — trudg- 
ing along by my side. In a few minutes we were 
seated in a first-class carriage — its solitary occupants. 

The respectability of my exterior had undoubtedly 
had its proper effect, for the rosy lips no longer trem- 
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bled, and a reassured look reigned in the pretty violet 
eyes. 

^^ How come you to be out so late all alone ?^' I 
asked her gently, curbing as well as I was able any 
undue curiosity that was lurking in my breast, and 
throwing as much deference into my manner as though 
I was addressing the Grande Duchesse herself. I 
could see that it never even entered her brain to 
question any legitimate right of mine in putting the 
query. 

Lavater himself must have been a terrible impostor 
indeed, if guile, or any arriere pensScy could have ex- 
isted with that candid brow, that countenance open as 
the day. 

' " My father has been very ill, and he was worse to- 
day,^^ she replied at once, and the repressed quiver of 
the childlike mouth, and the pained expression that 
flitted across her face, carried with them the convic- 
tion of her truth ; " and I went to call on a doctor in 
Brook-street that we were told was the very best one 
we could consult ; but I found that he had gone out 
— to a ^ grand party ,^ the servants said — and after 
waiting three hours, I had to come away, without 
seeing him.^^ 

Some swell medico, I surmised : probably a fashion- 
able " physician to the Queen,^^ at whose palatial resi- 
dence a countess in ermine and velvet would be re- 
ceived by cringing powdered lacqueys bowing' obse- 
quiously to rank and fine plumage, whilst a gentle- 
woman, but a gentlewoman habited in a russet gown, 
an unprotected girl seeking relief for a dying parent, 
was made to sit long hours in a comfortless hall, sur- 
rounded by rude hirelings. 

Oh, most supreme justice ! I ejaculated inwardly. 

l—c^ 
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Hoir true it is that in this, to coin a word, ^^ syco- 
phantish" world, only 

" From high life high characters are drawn !" 

'* What is yoiur father's ailment ? Perhaps / may 
know of some physician,'' I said ; and then curiosity 
got the better of discretion, and with the wilineas of 
the tempter of Eve, I added, '^ What name shall I ask 
for, if I succeed in finding one to accompany me to 
your house ?" 

" Oh, how good you are !" she cried, gratefully. 
"Lister is the name. My father is an artist — an 
excellent artist ;" and her face brightened up into 
perfect radiance as she dilated on his genius. '^ Many 
of his paintings have been in the Exhibition; but 
since he fell ill ho has not been able to devote 
himself to his art at all, and we have no money; 
that is — '' she interrupted herself hastily, whilst a 
(loop tlu»h swept over her cheek — *' we are not quite 
so well ott* as wo were, and we do not know many 
pooplOi for my motlior's time is so much taken up 
with attending on my poor father, that she is imable 
to go out and soo f\*ionds." 

Oh liow my heart bleil for the child, as all uncon- 
Boiounly and ai*tlossly she revealed in her innocent 
wurd« tho torriblo poverty and anxiety that filled her 
homo lifo I 

Hy tluM time wo had reached our destination — a 
numll hut olouu-looking house in Spa Road. A face 
lookod hurritnlly out of a window as we rang the bell, 
and a Wiunuu*« voioo exclaimed — 

*< It h NolUo at last, thank God !" 

1 olanpod hor hand for a moment as I said good- 
ad »lippod into it my card with '^ Mr. Mark 
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Fleming, 4, Arundel Street, Strand/^ neatly engraved 
upon 4t,j and then I had to charter a vehicle, for 
there wer&««iio more trains that night, to take me 
home and to bed, where I might dream of ^^ only a 
face/' 

Three days slowly lagged on their course, crawling 
snail-like enough, as I vainly attempted to devote my 
attention to my usual avocations. During the whole 
of the time I was perpetually haunted by that face — 
Nellie^s face; for already, after the fashion of lovers, 
I had begun to call her Nellie to myself. 

It did not in the least signify what subject I wrote 
on, or what interesting matter I studied, a vision 
stood ever beside me with violet eyes looking plead- 
ingly out of their great depths into mine. So extra- 
ordinary a change had feverish fancy wrought in my 
usually prosaic and somewhat matter-of-fact tem- 
perament, that my imagination became affected : and 
in moments of ^^ temporary insanity,^' to use an 
exaggerated term, I caught myself actually listening, 
with a painfiil tension of the nerves of my organ of 
hearing, for a flutter of starry wings which might bear 
away my angel from me. 

I tried to argue sapiently with myself. 

" Mark Fleming,^^ I said, ^^ can it be possible that 
any amount of sense you flatter yourself you possess, 
has been dispersed to the four winds at your mature 
age of thirty-five by only a face ? Nothing more ! 
The face, too, of a girl over whose bright head not 
more than half your years have rolled ! Cm bono ? — 
this insane infatuation, this following of a will-o^-the- 
wisp. Marriage, that usual ultimatum and desideratum 
of feelings such as you are indulging in, would be 
dimply a ridiculous mistake. May and December 
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wedded together ihake but a sorry pair. Shake your- 
self up, Mark, and dou^t be such an egregious fool ! 
Descend from the regions of shadowy visions, return 
to earnest healthy life, and forget — what ? ^ Only a 
face' after all/' 

Not so easy; the spirit was willing, amenable to 
the mandates of reason ; but the flesh was horribly, 
terribly weak. Like the anecdote of the old woman 
and the gin-palace, for three days I had manfiilly 
resisted putting myself in the way of temptation ; on 
the fourth I was forced to treat resolution. 

I remembered the address of an old chum of 
mine, whom I knew to be on the top of the ladder 
in his profession; and at half-past three we were 
steaming away together towards Elysium, alias Spa 
Road. 

Spa Road, my oasis in the desert, the nest that con- 
tained my bird of Paradise, the tiny speck of earth in 
which bloomed the loveliest flower, an " exotic of celes- 
tial birth that should have only blossomed in celestial 
air." Already I but knew 

" Two separate worlds : the one, that small 
Beloved and consecrated spot 
Where * Nellie' was 5 the other, all 
The dull wide waste where she was not." 

Many a sensational romance it had been my pro- 
vince to criticise and cut up, but none of them had 
ever approached one-millionth portion of a hairbreadth 
to the romance my own brain had woven in absurdity 
and want of common sense ; for although not a fop by 
any manner of means, the imperious demands of civi- 
lization had entailed on me, in common with others of 
my sex, the necessity of looking occasionally into a 
mirror ; and I was fully aware that though I was not 
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a dwarf or humpbacked, or marked with the smallpox^ 
or even outrageously unpleasant to the human eye, 
that Dame Nature had not been especially prolific in 
her gifts as to my personal appearance ; that, in fact, 
I was a long way off fipom being an Adonis, or on ac- 
count of my attractions an enfant gdti of the feminine 
sex. 

Thirty-five, and not handsome ; what right had I 
then to think of Nellie even, unless in a purely 
paternal fashion? And just as I had arrived at 
this cheerful conclusion, my friend the doctor and 
I found ourselves on the top of the stairs of Nellie's 
house. 

Reclining on a sofa that was drawn close up beside 
the window, with the summer light falling* upon each 
feature, was Mr. Lister. Death was imprinted on his 
thin face. Consumption in its deadliest form had 
singled him for its victim. One glance revealed that 
the case was utterly hopeless — that a few more months 
at farthest would find him calmly sleeping the long, 
long sleep from which there is no awakening. His 
eyes were closed, and his hand lay clasped in his wife's, 
who sat close beside him : a fragile, careworn woman, 
with the remains of a loveliness that in youth must 
have surpassed the beauty that her daughter now 



The angel herself, in the neatest of cotton dresses, 
stood awaiting our entrance in the shy and graceful 
attitude of a gazelle. I sat there for half an hour, 
lifted out of earth into heaven, receiving in a beatific 
dream the thanks of the parents for my kindness. I 
mechanically put on my hat and gloves, and went 
through the ceremony of saying good-bye ; but still in 
a dream, with my eyes seeing nothing but a " face; 
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with Nellie herself filliog the whole of my poor foolish 
old heart. It was all up with me. I was madly in 
love! 

What was the good of struggling with myself? My 
love for Nellie was absurd^ but gigantic ; hopeless, yet 
a painful joy to myself. The once or twice a week 
that I went to Spa Road were white days in the calen- 
dar of my life. I was no longer bluff in speech, 
honest in purpose. Love had enticed me into a state 
of deceitfulness of which I was thoroughly ashamed ; 
and many an hour was passed in finding pretexts or 
concocting purely imaginary reasons for calling on the 
Listers. The only salve I had to my reproachful con- 
science was the sight of the invalid father^s genuine 
enjoyment of the hothouse grapes and other comes- 
tibles that I invariably carried with me to insure my 
presence being acceptable ; for, in spite of the earnest 
cordiality with which I was ever welcomed, passion^s 
timidity dispersed all the little self-reliance I had, and 
made me doubly distrustful of my own captivations. 
One afternoon, on entering the little sitting-room, I 
was surprised to find a visitor whom 1 had never met 
before — a tall young man, whose proportions were 
more strapping than elegant in my eyes ; but the dawn 
of jealousy probably made me survey him through a 
sort of yellow fog. 

^^ Mr. Fleming, Mr. Urling,^^ in Mrs. Lister^s gentle 
tones, and I and my rival — for an instinctive feeling 
told me he was Nellie^s lover — ^were formally intro- 
duced to each other; and then I sat myself down 
with an ^^all-overishness'' about me to analyse his 
defects. I did not like the young giant's looks : there 
was a decided boldness about his countenance which 
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was positively repulsive to me. Physically he was a 
.fine animal, but with no thoroughbred points about 
him. There was a repellent familiarity in his address 
too that irritated me, and made me pugnaciously in- 
clined towards the cane with a showy knob which he 
aggravatingly ^^ twiddled^' round and round in his 
broad red hand, I was either de trop, or else I had 
the misfortune to be a wet blanket ; for conversation 
lagged terribly, and after a few minutes the gentleman 
made his adieux, accompanied to the door by my 
hostess. 

I remained sole monarch of all I surveyed for a 
while, hoping that Nellie would put in an appear- 
ance ; but not a bit of it — " hope had only told a 
flattering tale,^^ and when the door reopened it was 
to admit Mrs. Lister. 

" Nellie is out, Mr. Fleming ; very provoking, for 
she knew Mr. Urling might call, as it's Saturday, and 
the City offices close early. What do you think of 
him ?'' And the good lady folded her hands quietly 
in her lap, and looked me full in the face, as she 
placidly asked the question. And there I was, con- 
scious that I was, at five-and-thirty years of age, 
blushing like a great awkward schoolboy, who was 
being catechized before a roomful of people. So 
Nellie had something in common with this handsome 
Goliath, or else her presence or absence on that 
particular afternoon would scarcely have been a sub- 
ject of pleasure or regret to her mother. I felt that 
I hated the fellow with a fierce heathenish hatred. 
But I had to repress the feelings that kept bubbling 
up worse than any eruption of a volcanic mountain, 
and to say calmly — 

'^ I think he is a very fine young man, ma'am.'' 
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Yes/' she answered mildly^ and a little discon- 
nectedly, ^'a very fine young man — so good-looking, 
and in love with Nellie for two years. He is a son 
oi Urling and Co. — at least of Urling himself — ^the 
great jewellers in Oxford Street, you know ; retired, 
of course. And a large fortune j keep their own car- 
riage in a nice place at Staines. Alfred is the eldest, 
and is in an '' oil'' business, likely to become a 
partner in a few years. But Nellie, though I am her 
mother, and shouldn't say it, is a very good girl, but 
so strong-headed." 

Strong-headed ! what on earth did that mean ? 
Had Nellie determined for or against the match, with 
the oily young man ? 

'' If Miss Lister likes him, and he is eligible, why 
doesn't she marry him ?" 

" That's it — if she likes him ; but she doesn't seem to 
know more than the babe imbom her own feelings. 
You see, Mr. Fleming, my husband's health is not very 
good, and I am not strong. It would be a comfort 
to us both to know Nellie had a good kind husband, 
who would take care of her if we were taken away. 
She has a great respect and liking for you." 

Oh how I winced at those words ! They made me 
feel so much as if I was her godfather. 

'^ And if you would advise her to marry Mr. Urling, 
she might think seriously over it. Now, stay and 
have a cup of tea ; and when she comes in, I'll leave 
you to do your best." 

" Not to-day, Mrs. Lister ; I have an unavoidable 
engagement, which can't be put off. I will call again 
soon," I managed to stammer out, as I shuffled rather 
than walked out of the room. 

What a tumult raged in my breast as I wended my 
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way back to town ! /, who worshipped the very earth 
that my darling trod on — ly to whom she was every- 
thing in the wide, wide world — was to use my influ- 
ence to drive her entirely out of my life into another^s 
arms ! I could have yelled aloud at the preposterous 
notion of such a self-sacrifice. True, I dared not 
dream that she could ever be mine ; l^ut why, in the 
name of all the Don Quixotes, should I, against my 
own interest, coerce her, and coax her to become 
another man^s wife ? 

The very thought of such an event roused up a 
thousand demons hammering and knocking within my 
soul, and plunged me into unutterable misery. But 
^^ after dark the light will come,^' as Boucicault tells^ 
us; and the recollection that if ^^ persuasion ^^ was 
necessary to bring on the match, it was positive that 
there was no love in her heart for the suitor, pulled 
me up again from the slough of despond. 

After a fortnight I went again to the house. I 
was ushered into an empty room; but presently 
Nellie came in. Her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes were heavy, and her lids swollen from recently- 
shed tears. After shaking hands with me, instead of 
our customary chat, she turned away, a little brusquely, 
I fancied, and stood gazing out of the window. Now 
Spa BrOad, though a charming spot in my enamoured 
fancy, had certainly no particular attractions in the 
way of scenery or fashions; so that I could only sur- 
mise that she wanted to avoid our inevitable t^te-k-tfete. 

My wounded feelings prompted me to a malicious 
course of conversation ; of which, however, I waa 
soon made to be ashamed, coming off a crestfallen 
wretch, instead of a victor with flying colours. 

'' Miss Lister,^' I said, going up to her, and putting^ 
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on a highly jocular tone, and mustering up an ex- 
tremely facetious expression on my physiognomy, 
whilst my heart was thumping and bumping up and 
down beneath my waistcoat with leviathan force, 
*' your mother asked me to use my persuasive powers 
to induce you to reward Mr. Urling's attachment 
with your hand/' And I took the little white palm 
in mine with a Grandisonian grace that ought to have 
been completely overpowering ; but it evidently missed 
its mark, for she snatched it away fix)m me with a 
fltrange vehemence in her manner, and with an angry 
flashing light in her violet orbs that gave quite a new 
phase to her beauty. As an angel she was perfect ; 
but the glimpse of devilry that sparkled momentarily 
in her een rendered her, if possible, doubly dangerous 
to my poor peace of mind. 

'^ So you advise me to marry Mr. Urling, whom I 
not only dislike, but have a contempt for ! You think 
it no sin, then, to go to the altar with a lie upon 
your lips, and to promise to cling to a man whom 
you would prefer never to look upon at all ! 1 thought 
better of you, Mr. Fleming — better of your judgment, 
better of your heart ; for I did fancy that you had 
some little feeling for me, a little friendship at any 
rate.'' And she burst out crying. 

What wa9 to become of me ? A dozen tongues 
seemed struggling within me for speech; a million 
tongues could never have uttered all my love, all my 
adoration for her. But something kept me silent. 
Afterwards I knew what that ^^ something" was — the 
horrible fear of certainty y if that certainty was an- 
tagonistic to my happiness. And so I stood stock- 
still, appearing probably in her eyes as interesting as 
Ik block of ice or a senseless log of wood. 
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Regaining her composure by an effort, she resumed : 
^^ Well^ Mr. Fleming, I cannot blame you for doing 
what mamma asked you; I will try and like Mr. 
Urling; and perhaps I shall succeed — who knows ?^' 
she said, with a bitter little smile upon her lip. ^^ And 
the next time you call you may have to congratulate 
me. But I must go now, and will send mamma to 
thank you better than I can do. Good-bye, Mr. 
Fleming/^ And just touching the tips of my cold 
fingers, she glided out of the roona. 

I followed her down the stairs, then noiselessly let 

myself out of the house. 

« « « « « 

For some weeks I persisted in my diurnal work ; 
but my brain kept throbbing, and there was a strange 
singing in my ears ; and lassitude crept over me, and 
appetite went away. 

Then one morning, as I sat listlessly in my arm- 
chair, my buxom landlady came in dropping her curt- 
sey, and desiring her matutinal chat. 

^^ Lord, sir \" — she had been staring hard at my 
visage for a few minutes with more curiosity than 
politeness — ^^ why, I do believe as how you are going 
to be very ill ! I never saw anybody look so unearthly- 
like in all my bom days. And you never eat any- 
thing now, Mr. Fleming; not if I do your bacon 
myself, and send it up nice and bro>vn to a turn ; no, 
here it is, sir, and untouched!^' she exclaimed in a 
plaintive tone, whose pathos, little inclined as I was 
for mirth, tickled my risible faculties. 

^^ Never mind about my appetite, Mrs. Robson; 
I am all right enough. I want you to put these 
flowers and fi*uit into a basket, and despatch them at 
once to Mrs. Lister, Maryville Cottage, Spa Road.'^ 
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"Of course I will, sir, directly. And now do go 
and lie down quietly ; you look as white as your own 
ghost, and are no more fit to be worriting over those 
newspaper articles than the shoeblack at the corner/^ 

I took the good woman's advice and went to bed, 
feeling that it was useless to attempt work. My head 
was aching as if the "Anvil Chorus^' of the Trovatore was 
being performed upon it, and my limbs felt as though 
I had been stretched upon the rack in the chamber of 
Inquisition for ninety-nine days. 

That night I became insensible; for several long 
days, they told me afterwards ; then I began to toss 
about in delirium, raving madly and incessantly. 

It was one evening (shall I ever forget it ?) about 
seven o'clock. The summer had not yet gone by, and 
the last lingering beams of the sun fell through my 
window upon my room. The pain in my head was 
gone, leaving a dull numbness behind ; and my strength 
was no greater than a little child's. The weight was 
still on my heart, though I could barely realize its 
cause, so utterly prostrate I felt. 

Silence reigned around; and wearily closing the 
lids I had scarcely opened, I turned on my pillow. 
Then a soft cool hand was passed gently over my hot 
forehead, and a fragrant breath swept over me. 

Who could she be ? I wondered. Not a hireling 
«urely, with so kind and light a touch. I opened my 
eyes wide and looked up, and saw — only a face ! but 
hers — Nellie's I What could it all mean ? Was I 
dead, and had my angel come to bear me to heaven ? 

"Are you going to be married?" I exclaimed 
feverishly, with the blood flaming up in my face, and 
my pulse galloping. 

" No, Mark, no — unless it is to you !" and she put 
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her two arms roirnd my neck and softly kissed my 
cheek. And then she added, shyly: '^Mrs. Bobson 
came and told us how ill you were, and that your 
poor weak voice was always calling Nellie ! Nellie ! 
So mamma and I came tp nurse you by turns. You 
have said often enough in your ravings how much you 
love me, dear. Say it again, ijpw that you have regained 
your senses, and I shall be the happiest girl on 
earth !'^ 

Oh, could it be true? Yes, I felt it was, as with 
the little strength that was left me I drew her passion- 
ately to my breast. 

As I am writing this manuscript, my wife is peep- 
ing over my shoulder. I look up and see — ^^ only a 
face,^^ but the face of a woman angel ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

N a sky of darkling crimson^ blent here 
and there by Nature's cunning hand 
with a few soft feathery clouds, Hes- 
perion was just trembling, pale and faint, 
into life as the solemn strains of the 
antiphony floated out full and sonorous into the 
evening gloam from Darrell Church. 

A quaintly picturesque and antique church of pure 
Gothic build, with heavy clusters of broad-leaved ivy 
covering and overhanging the huge grey stone but- 
tresses, and with small square windows, ruby and 
amber stained, and of mediaeval design. 

The long aisles and scantily-filled pews looked 
dark and dreary, and their still occupants presented 
an aspect somewhat weirdlike in the shimmering 
twilight amidst the deep quietude that reigned in the 
building ; in which, even through the drowsy tones of 
the preacher, it was easy to hear the leaflets flutter- 
ing against one another in the summer wind, the 
resonant voices of the children playing on the village 
green, and the hoarse ^^ caw caw'' of the rooks upon 
the summit of the old church roof. 
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Up in the narrow gallery — that seemed to rest mid 
air, while parts of it were even partially lost in the 
pervading gloom — a man sat leaning forwards, with 
big muscular arms crossed tightly over a broad chest, 
and with eyes dreamily 'absorbed in the scene below 
him. A man wonderfully handsome, though without 
owning any strict regularity of feature ; with honesty 
of purpose shining out . of the great dark eyes, and 
with truth playing on the well-cjit lips, that, in spite 
of the quiet power of the face, were as soft and 
tender in expression as a woman's. It was a 
countenance that invited trust, and would never 
betray it. Looking upon him, you fell at once to 
wondering what manner of history his life contained. 
It did not require much proficiency in the art of an- 
throposcopy to find out that Frank Standish had a 
character, although to analyse that character properly 
might have been a much more arduous task. It 
would have been diflScult for a spectator to have 
divined the tenor of his thoughts from his face now ; 
he might have been thinking possibly of days long 
^one by, brought back to his memory by a stray waft 
of scented lilacs borne to him by the breeze — days 
perhaps that had been so sad and so desolate, that he 
would have fain thrust their recollection into Lethe, 
and drowned the bitter feelings they evoked in a 
draught of that anodyne — oblivion ; or he might per- 
chance have been wandering far from religion into an 
untimely dream of a terrestrial paradise, with some 
sweet Eve by his side. 

His eyes first rested on a tiny twig tapping gently 
against the panes ; then scanned carelessly the placid 
physiognomy of the Reverend Hugh Dacres, as though 
his ear did not take in much of a not very erudite 

2 
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discoiirse from the Ephesians; then they wandered 
to and finally settled upOn the figure of a slim girl, 
on whom a gleam feU from the coloured easement 
anent her, lighting up shy grey orbs and pale pure 
features like a youthful saint's, with thick black 
lashes resting closely and demurely upon marble 
cheeks. * 

Standish looked down upon her face, and as he 
looked an imutterable softness — a sort of tremulous 
tenderness — crept over his own. 

His life had been lonely from boyhood. Hi& 
mother was the only being he had ever truly loved, 
and when her dead form was carried away from hia 
sight for ever, his heart had seemed to shrink within 
itself, as it were ; and although he had registered no- 
vow of celibacy, no bright or beaming woman's face 
had displaced the image with wan lineaments and 
silvered hair that was enshrined in his inmost soul. 
But now in the twilight he was picturing to himself 
that slight white-robed figure flitting like a sunbeam 
in and out of an old-fashioned cottage, whose diamond- 
paned windows were enframed in masses of dark 
foliage that cast a pleasant but chequered shade 
within, and created queer arabesques of light beneath 
his feet. He was fancying he saw that pure white 
face brightening into smiles at his approach, hiding 
its gladness upon his breast, leaning its wealth of 
tresses on his shoulder, and growing nearer and 
nearer to his heart each hour of his life. 

Dreams ! glorious but fantastical ; born of folly, 
woven by hope, and, in truth, only heralds of dis- 
appointment and despair ; but he lost himself in them 
iintil the final benediction recalled him to a sense of 
he was; and from under the jetty lashes he 
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caught a fleeting glance as Nell Dacres, with the rest 
of the congregation, passed quietly out of the church. 

By the time Standish had descended the stairs, the 
building was well-nigh deserted, and the white-robed 
angel of heaven he had conjured up for himself had 
disappeared from view. 

Outside the church porch stood a small phaeton, 
and by it a woman^s figure, tall, and richly dressed. 

As Frank^s footsteps resounded on the gravel path 
she turned suddenly towards him; then, even as he 
gazed eagerly, she stepped into the carriage, and was 
quickly out of sight. Her face seemed to flash upon 
him like a fate — a radiant fate ! A brilliant beautiful 
picture, she had stood before him for an instant, with 
sunlit hair gleaming up like a crown of gold in the 
half-dusk, and with vivid peachy tints showing up the 
deep rich violet of her eyes. 

Frank^s breath came short and fast ; for a moment 
his heart throbbed hard with a decrotic motion it had 
never felt before, and he wondered what it could be 
that ailed him. 

Could the strange overpowering thraldom of his 
senses and captivation of his imagination be a sudden 
commingling of two human souls, or the insanity that 
belonged to unripe years, namely, ^^love at first 
sight?' he asked himself wrathfiilly, scorning the 
miserable deficiency in moral strength that could 
succumb to mere womanly beauty. Then he hurriedly 
and somewhat unevenly traversed the main road, and 
walked homewards through the peaceful country lanes, 
with none but the sleepy birds to mark the unwonted 
flush that burned upon his cheeks ; but as he lifted 
the latch of the gate that led up to his domicile, 
something seemed to draw him back ; a feeling new- 

2—2 
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born, but full of strength, arrested his steps. It was 
It dread to find himself at home and alone with that 
brilliant face in his mind ; and an earnest desire, that 
seemed to him ridiculously inadequate to the oecasioii, 
seiied him to try and shake off at once and for ever 
the curious tenacious hold that the vision had taken, 
of him. So, after a pause, he slowly retraced his way 
and entered the parsonage — a long, low, white house, 
with irregular gables overhanging the windows, that 
opened upon a large primitive garden with narrow 
paths and stiff-clipped yew-trees, and grassy mounds 
bedecked with blood-red carnations, and tall lilies 
with graceful heads and golden bosoms. 

As the hours of the evening wore on, the bewilder- 
ing emotions that the momentary apparition had 
produced faded partially from Frank's memory, as, 
within a window wreathed in lavish tangles of wild* 
rose, with the subtle fragrance of invisible flowers 
stealing up from outside, he sat with NeU Dacres' little 
white hand close clasped within his own, while, bv 
the light He^erion gave, he watched the Ua«^ lashes 
kiss a blushing ftce, and a happy smile flit over the 
softest, sweetest lips in the worid. Only once the 
vision came back to him vividly, and that was when a 
star-gleam, ^andng athwart XeU^s raven tresses, 
flashed them for an instant into the gold^i glorr that 
%U head had worn. And he said, Maming himself 
inwardly for his indulgence in a dangerous euriositr 
but feeling himself helpless to refrain from it — 

**! saw anew 6ce dues evening near Darrell Chnreh ; 
I wonder who rt could have been.*' 

To save his life he knew he could not have satisfied 
in a direct straigfatforward manner, although 
with impatience to hear her name. 
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" Perhaps it was Mr. Morris, the new tenant of 
Goldthorn Farm/^ Nell suggested. ^^ Was the person 
short and stout, and altogether very uninteresting ?'^ 

Standish could not repress a shudder. Somehow it 
seemed to hurt him to listen to such words in con- 
junction with the being in his thoughts, although he 
knew of course that they could in no wise be applicable 
to her. 

He could not speak for a little while, and then, in 
spite of his eflForts, his voice shook just a little, and he 
looked out into the garden as he replied — 

" It was a lady, Nell, and rather a pretty one.^^ 

And then he fell to despising himself for the mean- 
ness that could utter falsehood, when he recollected 
that " faint praise is more damning than censure.^' 
*^ Rather a pretty one V^ he reiterated to himself 
angrily. Maddening in her beauty, he should have 
said ; but he dared not speak his souly sitting there 
beneath the starlight, that looked so inexpressibly pure 
and calm and holy, by its contrast with the wild 
passions of human nature, and with his affianced wife 
within his circling arm. 

^* I know who it was !" exclaimed Nell Dacres 
suddenly, with unwonted animation in her gentle 
voice. ^^ It was Beatrice Darrell — ^ Queen Bee,' as 
she used to be called as a child. Oh, Frank V^ — and 
in her enthusiasm she clasped her pretty hands 
together in a devotional attitude that suited her style 
admirably — "is she not beautiful and bright as an 
angel?'' 

Standish looked down at her ; his nature had one 
weakness that amounted to a blemish; his feelings 
were slaves to that which pleased his eye. It might 
have been that he was a born artist, and that his 
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perception of the ^' beautiful'^ was keener than other 
men's^ and ruled his imagination more than mere 
material form and colouring should do; but there 
was an innate refinement and delicacy in his organi- 
zation which restricted the influence of '^ beauty^' to 
his ^' imagination '^ exclusively, and prevented him 
from falling into sensualism. 

^^ Not half such an angel as you are, dear/^ he 
whispered softly ; and the girl, to hide the gratifica- 
tion his words gave her, leant out and plucked a rose, 
and busied herself with fastening it into his coat. 

A little later, after pressing his good-night on her 
red lips at the garden gate beneath the Hquid lustre 
of a big yellow moon, he went to rest with Nell 
Dacres^ Madonna-like face kept determinedly before 
him j but when human resolution had melted away in 
sleep, it was Bee Darrell who haunted him all through 
the night in long and feverish dreams. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Darrells of Darrell Court were prouder of their 
pedigree than any family in the United Kingdom. 
The first from whom they dated was a famous Count 
Guy D^Arrelle, who in the year 1690 commanded a 
body of picked men sent over by King Louis XIV. to 
aid James Stuart in retaining his crown. Brave as 
Bassompierre, lavish as Lauzim, and voluptuous as 
Trimalcyon of ancient days. Count Guy was a soldier 
of true mettle, and after many a wonderful feat of 
prowess and valour, he met a soldier^s glorious death 
at the battle of Aughrim, side by side, and, tradition 
clasped in hand with his old friend and 
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gallant leader St. Ruth, leaving a son who settled in 
one of the English shires, and married the daughter 
of a grand but impoverished duke. 

As time wore on, and the family became naturalized 
Britons, the old name, bereft of the '^ de^' that in Gallic 
guaranteed birth and blood, became anglicized into 
Darrell; but pride, lavishness, and love of pomp 
descended from generation to generation without 
change or abatement. 

The exchequer of the Darrells waa not, however, 
so weighty as their pedigree, and for years the strictest 
inward economy had been essential to sustain necessary 
outward appearances. Fortunately Providence had 
willed that the line should be carried on by females, 
the husband of each having been forced to assume the 
old name, and no spendthrift heirs had thus mortgaged 
the glorious old estate : which however was woftJly 
neglected from pressure of finances. But though 
Darrell Court was very dilapidated, and indeed in some 
parts scarcely habitable, yet a sense of obligation due 
to ^^ noblesse ^^ kept up a certain grandeur in the 
household arrangements. The meals, though frugal, 
sometimes hardly exceeding ^^ a dinner of herbs,^^ were 
yet served-up in good old silver by powdered lacqueys, 
who contemptuously regarded the commonplace fare 
on its transit from the kitchen to the noble banqueting 
hall, in which the roof above occasionally let in rain as 
well as sunshine. The enormous griflSns that reared 
their eagle heads on leonine forms on either side of the 
grand portal were minus their proper proportions, and 
the great stone garland of ^^ fleur de lys^^ that encircled 
the ^^ D^Arrelle" crown was broken as though the hand 
of a cruel foe had striven to crush the form of the 
flowers and the symmetry of the leaves into an un- 
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seemly mass^ -while the crown itself, black with age^ 
looked gloomy and funereal. 

The dry moat that surrounded the Court was a 
grave for the fallen leaves that died in splendid cere- 
ments of yellow andbrown and crimson beneath the chill 
autumnal sunshine, and the shrubberies and gardens 
were a jungle of sweets untended by human skill, 
while masses of hardy glechoma hid unsightly walls 
and gaping crevices firom view of the muUioned 
windows. 

On the terrace wall, by the side of a tall orange* 
tree, leant "Bee,'' sole daughter of the Darrells' 
"house and heart,*' and heiress to their pride and 
penury. The last beams of the setting sun were 
lingering over her head, whose sympathetic brightness 
seemed to arrest them. The charm of her beauty was 
in the perfect radiance that emanated firom every 
feature of her face. The deep violet eyes appeared to 
laugh into your own, and the arch face literally flashed 
oat with smiles. She was conversing with a man who 
leant over the wall in an indolent attitude^ and whose 
gate was riveted on the scarlet Ups as she spoke. Her 
feelings &tr Cyril Mayne, had they been properly ana- 
Iped^ would not have exposed to view a single soft 
point about them. And in spite c^ the gentle words 
and beaming smiles with which she fed him, now and 
then^ an acute observer might have offcen detected a 
firown cross rapidly over the ivory forehead, and the 
little white teeth pressed almost fiercely down upon, 
the ripe under Hp, that looked as if a ^^ a bee had 
newly stung it.^ It could scarcely have been the per- 
sonal appearance of her companion that displeased her; 
for Mayne was a good-looking man, with a Uthe 
: %pBte» and an insouciance in his manner that 
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sat well upon him, and showed him at once to be an 
habitue of '^ good society." His eyes looked out lazily 
but good-temperedly, and his facile mouth had a 
pleasant expression. But notwithstanding his at- 
tractions. Bee cared for him no more than if he had 
been as repellent as a satyr. He had for her but one 
salient recommendation — he was rich ; and that word 
of four letters contained his passport to Bee^s favour. 
The only daughter of the Darrells, imbued by Nature 
with family pride and ambition, and nurtured in the 
midst of galling economies that assimilated but ill 
with her grandiose notions and aspirations, had long ago 
breathed a vow, with a solemnity that would have be- 
fitted a better cause, that her earthly god should be 
'^ gold." Gold, by which she could renovate the home 
whose every stone she loved so well, and by the aid of 
which she could reach the pinnacle of fashion and posi- 
tion that she deemed her natural sphere by right of 
birth and beauty. 

Even as a child, when regally lording it over her 
playmates, with her little figure drawn up to its fullest 
height, and her violet orbs flashing imperiously, until 
she cowed them with her liliputian majesty into being 
always greeted as '^ Queen Bee," she could chafe 
angrily in her heart at the mockery of the sobriquet, 
although outwardly she would sustain the appellation 
to perfection. 

She knew that she was proud and patrician, but she 
also knew too well that she was a " pauper." And 
the miserable indignity of the last deteriorated greatly 
from the pleasure of being well-born. Yet, if she 
had been put to the test, she would not have given up 
her noble lineage for all the contents of the English 
Mint. 
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She did not feel one atom of love for Mayne ; but 
the glitter of his wealth blinded her vision, and she 
could not relinquish the gratification of possessing it. 
Simply a woman, with all the terrible weakness and 
instability that sometimes belong to woman^s nature, 
she was dazzled by the richness of the frame into over- 
looking the deficiencies in the picture it surrounded. 
But she was in no haste to rivet matrimonial manacles 
on her alabaster arms, even though they were to be 
made of purest metal. She only wished to keep the 
mine open as an El Dorado in case of necessity. 
So she smiled at him often when her brow was 
frowning, and uttered soft nothings while her very 
soul revolted against the deceitful part she was acting. 
But the smiles were baits to the glittering fish she 
desired to feel upon her hook, and once there, she 
knew she could play with hini like an expert angler, 
until the time when she should require to land him 
safely beside her. 

^^ The Court is a charming place,^^ Mayne said 
rather languidly, as he looked down on the tangle of 
foliage, shining bronze in the sunset, and at the 
-gigantic elms and oaks that skirted the domain, and 
stood here and there royal and sturdy, like so many 
strong props to the falling house. 

Cyril had pur sang running through his veins, and 
he was quite capable of appreciating the moumfiil 
beauty and decaying grandeur of the old place and 
its surroundings. But his motive in eulogizing its 
charms was not to display the artistic resources he 
possessed j it was simply an excuse for bringing home 
to Bee's mind the wonderful advantages that would 
accrue to her acres £rom some few thousands being 
, upon them. 
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Bee, in spite of her apparent volatiKty, was per- 
fectly alive to his meanings although she wilfully 
appeared to misunderstand the drift of his remarks. 

^^ But just look there. Miss Darrell V he exclaimed 
with a tone of feigned surprise, as though the subject 
he alluded to had just struck him. ^^ A wing on the 
left of the Court seems to have fallen in slightly. 
And actually some of the big grey-stones have injured 
the end of the terrace, and are scattered on the rosary 
walk. Only yesterday, as I walked through the 
grounds in a brown study, with my thoughts away — 
where, deponent saith not,^' and he glanced meaningly 
at her, while she turned haughtily from him — ^^ I 
stumbled, at the peril of my life, over a heap of bricks 
that had evidently formed the side wall of the gate 
lodge. Then, no sooner had I recovered my equili- 
brium and my breath than over I went again upon 
some fine old trees, that must have beeu felled by 
mistake, I am sure.^^ 

Bee's cheeks flushed scarlet, and a scornful light 
filled her eyes. If she could have withered him by 
the Hghtning of her glance, she would willingly have 
done so then and there. 

She thought the man was actually bold enough to 
beard the lion in his den, daring to assert such mean 
falsehoods, when he mtist have known that bricks and 
stones were not to be stuck together by an empty 
purse, and that the old trees, each branch and leaf 
and twig of which were so precious to her, had been 
cut down in their glory — ^not by mistake, but to help 
pay for the savoury dishes that composed his fare 
during his visit to the house of her father. 

^^ People in their right senses do not usually indulge 
in silvan promenades with their eyes shut,'' she 
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snapped out very sharply. She felt inclined to crush 
him to powder beneath her military heel for his im- 
pertinence ; and there was a stinging sarcasm in her 
voice as she added, " Do you know, Mr. Mayne, I am 
so hopelessly stupid that I cannot comprehend how 
such swells as you are can bring yourselves to enter 
on such common vulgar topics as bricks and mortar^ 
and paltry brushwood/^ 

Cyril was too good-tempered to feel resentment at 
the tone she had assumed ; and he was a little posed 
at his move, which he had considered a wise one, 
having been so entirely in a wrong direction. So he 
smiled deprecatingly at her, and just a little foolishly, 
and then he hung over the parapet and hummed 
audibly, in rather indiflferent tune, the ancient ditty, 
" Then teach me how to woo thee, love.^^ 

Bee stamped her little foot impatiently before he 
arrived at the end of the first verse ; then all of a 
sudden she recollected that her singing bird was only 
fluttering near, that he was not captured, and that if 
her mood did not change, he might spread his jewelled 
wings and fly out of her reach altogether. 

"I am afraid I was captious, Mr. Mayne,^^ she 
essayed to say amiably. ^* After all, it only shows a 
friendly interest in Darrell, your remarking one or 
two things that papa has overlooked. He is such an 
invalid, that he has no strength or energy to go 
through his banking accounts at present.^^ 

Cyril looked sympathizingly at her grave face ; but 
he could hardly restrain a laugh at the notion of 
Mr. Darrell^s lacking the strength and energy to look 
over what would probably be a " blank.^^ But he 
knew that this fact was his greatest help in arriving 
at the desideratum he had in view — namely. Bee 
herself. 
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'^ Miss Darrell, Bee ^P lie began nervously, '^ I 
know how dearly you love Darrell, and that no place, 
however beautiful, would find as much favour in 
your eyes as your home. But could you not make 
up your mind to become my wife and to put up with 
Mayne Towers until your father is stronger and 
capable of ordering necessary repairs to the Court ? 
Mayne is not a bad place on the whole. Bee V^ And 
he really looked loverlike and earnest, as he added, 
*' And all you can desire in the world shall be yours, 
as mistress of it V^ Then he heaved a great sigh of 
relief that the declaration that. had been hovering for 
long on his lips had finally found language. 

Bee was a little taken aback. She had, it was 
true, long ago made up her mind to be the suzeraine 
of Mayne Towers — but not yet, not yet. She felt as 
if she was stifling, although the pleasant summer 
breeze that came whistling through her ancestral 
trees lifted her golden hair ofl* her temples, and 
fanned her hot face. She could not have bound 
herself for ever and aye at that moment to save her 
life. Somehow she felt as if his soft words, instead 
of touching her, had raised up a great hard barrier 
against him in her breast. She had never cared for 
him less than when he had for the first time looked 
really sincere, and had displayed some emotion in his 
usually vapid voice. And then her glance rested 
dreamily on the scene that lay around her, and her 
soul seemed to open, as it were, to the prospect of 
wealth, and to shut itself against womanly longing 
for a life of love. She would not give her suitor his 
congiy but she could ask for reprieve, for a little 
reflection, ere she decided her fate for ever. 

^'You have taken me by surprise, Mr. Mayne. 
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Beally I scarcely know how to answer yon. We 
have been acquainted so short a time ; and I 
should not like to marry you until you know me 
better/' 

'^ Don't wait for that. Bee/' he interrupted, hastily. 
'^ I am quite willing to risk my chance of happiness 
on the knowledge I have of you already." 

'^ But," she said, hesitatingly, ^^ I feel it would be 
best for both of us not to be hasty. If you really do 
like me, you can wait for me a little. Jacob served 
seven years for Bachel ; and when he was dis- 
appointed, he went on patiently for double that time, 
you know," she said, coquettishly, charming him by 
her manner. 

'^ So be it. I am content to bide your time, so as 
at the end of it you become my wife, dearest Bee." 
And he took her hand, and tried to draw her gently 
towards him, thinking to seal the troth-plight on her 
tempting lips. 

But not *a bit of it. Before he could imprint a 
kiss on her palm, she laughed brightly into his face, 
and glided quickly from the terrace into the great 
door of the house, that in the twilight yawned like a 
black chasm to receive her. 




CHAPTER III. 

Nell Dacres stood at the garden gate, after the part- 
ing beneath the big yellow moon, until Standish's 
figure had completely disappeared from view. Then 
aha went back to her own little room, with her 
delicate cheeks flushed with brightest rose, just where 
JfMiV« last kisses had been pressed, and with his 
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murmured ^^ Good-night^' still lingering upon her shell- 
like ear. 

She looked very sweet sitting there with her long 
black hair, loosened from the comb, streaming over 
her snow-white shoulders, and with one bare dimpled 
arm supporting her head as she indulged in a delicious 
reverie of love — ^love in its first flush and dawn, with 
its bloom all unbrushed by contact with the world, 
and unblemished by selfishness. Her mouth had half 
parted in a beatific smile, and the black lashes drooped 
over eyes filled with a happy light. 

It was quite in the beginning of summer when she 
had leant against the bay-window, with tangled 
blossoms forming a variegated framework for her head, 
and had heard Frank ask her to be his wife. It was 
the month of August now, with gentle winds of the 
golden weather playing over the parsonage garden, 
and sweeping the fluttering leaves in rainbow heaps 
under the stately oaks that fringed the broad main 
road. The warm sun was scorching the nodding 
blades of the tall green grass down in the adjacent 
valley, and sending fierce beams right through heavy 
foliage, and gilding the eddying ripples of the mill- 
stream. And the sweet roses were red and blooming 
like Nell's own lips; and yet Frank Standish was 
an earnest lover still, and had not tired of whispering 
how dear she was to him. He spoke the truth, too. 
There was no deceit in his breast or falsehood on his 
tongue when he reiterated over and over again the 
TOWS that made her heart beat and her pulse throb 
so fast. Nell's gentle smile filled his soul with quiet 
content ; and in her affection he found the ^^ rest" that 
he had longed for all his life. 

He had forgotten Bee Darrell; and the strange 
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influence her face had held over him for a short 
while had vanished like an unholy dream beneath the 
genial warmth and love that his betrothed gave him. 
And when she dilated on the sad fortunes of the 
family at Darrell Court, and expatiated with girlish 
enthusiasm on Bee's beauty and poverty, he listened to 
her words with no stronger emotion than pity for the 
fine old family and place thus falling to decay. Bee 
Darrell, he was told, was NelPs earliest friend, and the 
sweetest and best of created beings. True, she had 
lived a great deal in the world, and had been the 
acknowledged belle of brilliant London seasons; so 
that pleasure and admiration had naturally become 
in a manner essential to her existence. Like a child, 
she fretted after forbidden things ; but she had been, 
so courted and f^ted all her life, that it would be 
marvellous indeed if she were not a little spoiled. 

Bee had her faults, of course, like any other 
daughter of Eve ; but her champion would aver, with 
an energy that excited Frank's amusement, that her 
virtues far exceeded her failings, that a pure and good 
soul shone out of her wondrous violet eyes, and 
played on her perfect features ; and somehow, when- 
ever Standish and his love were left in tete-k-t^te, the 
theme of Bee Darrell was renewed and dwelt upon, 
until, at last, be began to look upon the radiant 
vision that had once dazzled his sight like an old 
familiar friend. And this was, perhaps, the wisest and 
best colouring that his fancy could have invested her 
in; for it brought him nearer the commonplace, 
divesting his mind of the romance it had conjured up, 
and removing the deep and curious impression she had 
made upon his imagination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was a warm and dreamy day in September, beneath 
a sky clear as Italians own. The neglected gardens of 
Darrell Court blazed out with lavish gorgeous colour- 
ing under the vertical rays of the fervid sun, and the 
languid air came faint and heavy with the perfumed 
breath of the wild luxuriant blossoms. But down 
beneath the wide-spreading trees a few pleasant 
shadows lay, while near them an old broken fountain 
went plash-plash monotonously over the nude shoulders 
of a Dryad crowned with oak leaves and acorns. Just 
where the cool shadows slanted obliquely down. Bee 
sat on a fallen branch, plucking up spikes of grasses 
with a sort of impetuous grace, while her face, in its 
vivid tints, with the foliage behind it, looked like a 
tropical flower. 

NeU Dacres lay on the turf close by, very white 
and statuesque, and as quiet as a mouse. The two 
girls had agreed to pass a long afternoon together, 
and whilst Bee, in one of her most animated moods, 
conversed glibly, Nell was quite content to listen and 
be stiU. 

*' Poor dear old Darrell ; you are too beautiful to 
be doomed to rack and ruin. I mtist save you, some- 
how/^ And then Bee gave a sharp sigh that ended 
in a curt laugh. 

'^ Oh, Nell, what an awful thing poverty is V 

" It does not seem to me to be the great evil that 
you think it. Money would not make my happiness,^' 
said Nell, quietly. 

''Because you. have been brought up so diflferently. 
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in another atmosphere altogether^ a far more healthy 
one. Ah, you could not guess what we go through 
in that palatial mansion, Nell !'' and the colour died 
right out of the flower-like face, learing it pallid^ but 
pure as a lilr. 

The other girl looked up sympathizingly, and 
pressed the little clenched fist, full of green Uades^ to 
her lips. 

" Are you quite happy and contented, Nell V* 

" Quite/' And Nell Dacres, as her thoughts flew 
at once to him who was the source of her greatest 
happiness, blushed roseate imder the sunlight. 

" I euTy you with all my heart, then. Oh, if I 

could but driTc ambition out of my head ! TThat does 

Shakspeare say ? 

" I hare no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself 
And falls on the other:" 

but it will not be driven out. I must have wealth, 
too — ^for myself, for Darrell !'' and the last two words 
were accompanied by a yearning glance around. Then 
Bee tried to forget the pain in her heart by smiling ; 
but it would not do, the smile was a very weak faint re- 
flection of the beaming ones that parted her lips some- 
times. And for a little while the girls were as still 
as the scene itself, and both were dayslreaming — one 
of riches, the other of love. 

Then as the sun sank lower and lower, and the 
dark shadows lengthened upon the grass. Bee's melan- 
choly vanished, and jumping oflF her lowly seat, she 
insisted on going back with Nell to the parsonage 
house. She was, in truth, anxious to lose sight of 
Gjril Mmyne for a few hours, and longing to throw 
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off the incubus that his society had become to her. 
They had not strolled very far, however, through the 
perfumed thickets before they met him ; and as Bee 
answered his eager greeting coldly and brusquely, all 
the dormant fire of his nature leapt into his handsome 
face, and with a grave bow he passed rapidly out of sight. 

^' Bee, you do not seem to like Mr. Mayne ; yet 
he is always at Darrell,^' Nell remarked, as she 
noticed with astonishment a deep red spot glow on 
her friend^s cheeks, and a sudden compression of her 
scarlet lips. 

^^ Like him ! I hate him ! But I shall marry him 
all the same, if it is only to save my dear old 
home. Here we are at the parsonage. Nell, do not 
speak of him, I beseech you ! Let me forget that he 
even exists ; let me forget that I am only a poor 
wretched slave, to be sold to a rich bidder,^^ she said, 
bitterly and impatiently. " Happiness and love are 
not for me. It is foolish of me to come here ; for I 
shall only rebel against my evil fate more when T 
have had a glimpse of what real love is like, Nell,^' 
and she glanced significantly at the shadow of a man^s 
tall figure upon the white window-blind. 

Nell smiled as they entered the room with a con- 
sciousness of bliss immeasurable. And the original 
of the shadow, not perceiving Bee in the evening 
gloom, caught his betrothed in his arms, and pressed 
a fervent kiss on her bright face. 

But Standish soon awoke to the presence of the 
visitor. He had seen faces of the old Masters, and 
his vivid imagination had often pictured the grand 
ideal of the lovely idyls of other days; but he had 
never gazed on his perfection of womanhood as he did 
now. 

3— z 
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Bee's tangled hair gleamed out like shiny rings as- 
she threw her hat down^ and underneath them two big 
violet eyes beamed right into his own. 

'• I hare seen you before, Mr. Standish/* she said 
in ringing accents, that sounded to him like the 
warblings of an angelic choir. 

'^ And I you,'' he answered laconically ; but not a 
Tcstige of a smile crossed his mouth. 

The old feeling had come back to him ; the glamour 
of that enchanting face was over him again ; and he 
felt the blood deserting his heart and suiting up into 
his hot temples ; and there was a plaintive cry in his 
breast. Why, oh why, had she come there ? To weave 
afresh the spell of her beauty, to destroy the placid 
current of his life, to bring up maddening visions 
before him, that could never be realized upon earth. 

" The moon is so brilliant to-night, it is a sin to 
shut her out," Bee said coaxingly, like a child ; and 
she went to the window and drew back the curtain, 
and gazed up at the planet whose radiance paled by 
the sight of her own loveliness. 

And all the while Standish stood in a maze, with 
his eyes riveted upon her form, and entirely forgetful 
of the assistance that politeness might have suggested. 
Then Bee stepped out into the fragrant garden ; and 
Standish followed her, as though in a dream, regard- 
less of Nell's very existence. 

Bee plucked a big red rose, glistening with dew-^ 
drops, and placed it in her bosom, and then, either 
unconscious of, or else indijOferent to, the presence of 
an auditor, she sang out low a little Italian serenade 
— an air full of wild passion and moving pathos, and 
with moonlight and music and unshed tears running 
tlnongli every bar of it. And Frank, starting, ground 
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his heel angrily on the turf as the thread of that 
lovely song was broken by NelFs voice bidding them 
<;ome in to tea. 

Bee^ in spite of her apparent indiflference, had too 
often read signs of her power on human faces not to 
recognise her influence now in the dark glowing eyes 
that met her own as the light fell upon them. And 
somehow^ as she met that look, there was an unusual 
languor in her own eyes. 

She had discerned at once that this man had a 
fervent but repressed nature, and that no woman had 
hitherto called out all that his heart could feel. 

And Frank Standish recognised that it was useless 
to struggle with the storm of passion that had been 
evoked, and that, come weal, come woe, Bee Darrell 
was his fate. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was in the middle of autumn, and the big trees of 
Darrell stood up gaunt-armed and shorn of their 
natural beauty, while the red leaves kept drifting 
down, and down, and dying in the pale light within 
the dry old moat. And the tall white lilies and blood- 
hued carnations that Nell Dacres tended in the old- 
fashioned parterre grew perfumeless and withered. 
Only Frank Standish^s love and longing for Bee Dar- 
rell waxed daily and hourly warmer and stronger. 

And Bee ? 

She did not tell him in words that she loved him ; 
but surely there was ample encouragement in her 
half-averted looks, in the gentle deference that she 
displayed towards him alone, with cheeks that crim* 
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soned at his voice. And yet througli all Prank never 
failed to recognise full well that there was a something^ 
unattainable about her^ and that he was but an out- 
sider, unworthy to clasp her dainty palm. She leaned 
upon his arm, and listened with bent head to his low 
and incoherent whispers; and each instant laid hi» 
whole heart more and more under the siren spell she 
owned, until he forgot everything — honour, truth, 
and fealty — in the charmed hours he passed by her 
side. 

The truth was, that Frank^s honest and passionate 
devotion was infinitely sweet to the spoiled beauty, 
after the specious but tinseUy flatteries that the great 
world gave ; and she could not resist the gratification 
she experienced in the incense so lavishly and sincerely 
yielded up at her feet. She could not have been blind 
to the feelings in his breast ; for it was impossible for 
him always to watch over himself, and to control the 
impulses that swept over him. Sometimes he would 
grasp hold of her hand, and then release it as quickly, 
with the faithful pleading look of a hound in his eyes 
— a sort of dumb deprecation of her wrath — and then 
he would meet a divine glance of pity, while she longed 
to say a gentle word, but dared not. 

These tete-a-Utes were rare between them, and came 
like snatches of Paradise to Frank^s heated imagina- 
tion. 

Nell usually formed a trio in the meetings ; and 
whilst Bee sat dreamy and indolent, with Frank 
drinking in the melody of an occasional word and 
gazing unrebuked into the tender purple depths before 
him, Nell Dacres diligently worked at some portion of 
her marriage trousseau ; and no cerements of the grave 
coiild have been more distasteful to Standish^s view 
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than those fleeey fragments^ " fine as a cobweb/^ that 
Nell's fingers fashioned. But all this could not go 
on for long. One day^ when the triumvirate sat in 
'^ council close/' Nell^ suddenly lifting up the long 
black lashes^ saw — nothing definable^ but something 
that made her long to drown herself in the cold 
stream that ran hard by — something that blanched 
her face white as the lace she wove^ and that thrilled 
her heart with a bitter pang. 

*^ Is Mr. Mayne ever coming back to Darrell, Bee ?'' 
she asked^ after a minute or so^ as steadily as she 
could. 

Bee understood it all. She knew that Nell had 
caught the look in Standish's face that was only 
meant for her to see. The sparkling light died out 
of her own countenance, and a furtive glance went 
towards Frank, as she answered low, but audibly — 

^' Yes, Nell, he comes to-morrow ; and then I shall 
have to say good-bye for ever to all these pleasant 
meetings.'' 

And in spite of herself her lips quivered visibly, 
and great drops sprang into her eyes. 

Standish jumped up hastily, and bent tenderly over 
her. All recollection of Nell, and of her love and 
merits, was blotted out of his memory by the wild 
anguish that possessed him. What had she said? 
" Grood-bye for ever." God 1 had that come already ? 
He felt as if he must speak, even with that pale 
witness, in whose countenance he could read the lines 
of pain he had caused, listening to his frantic words. 
He thought he could not stem the torrent of pleading 
for a little more life, a little more grace, that seemed 
to be burning for utterance. Then a choking ball 
rose up in his throat ; a heavy weight seemed to grow 
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upon his heart ; and he silently turned away and left 
the spot. 

Nell, stooping to gather up her work, hid her hot 
tears, and murmuring that it was time to return 
homewards, rose also. But Bee, impetuous and im- 
pulsive, flung her arms round the girFs neck, and 
sobbed out great vehement sobs. 

" Can you ever forgive me, Nell T^ she whispered, 
very piteously. 

^^Yes, and him too,^^ was the reply. And then 
Nell, breaking down completely, walked away to the 
house, which had looked so bright and peaceful but a 
few short hours before, but which now presented the 
aspect of a tomb for her buried hope and bliss. 

Down upon the hearth she crouched, with two 
tiny hands covering her flushed face, weeping over 
her lost happiness, and dead to the outer world. Then 
a pair of great strong arms bent down to her recum- 
bent form, and drew it straight up, holding it close — 
close. 

And Frank, stooping over the mourner's head, 
touched it lightly with a caress. 

She drew herself right away from his clasp : then 
she glanced towards him furtively. There stood the 
tall figure; there were the dark honest eyes, the 
sweet smile that had won her heart ; and she went to 
him, and quietly, without one word, laid her shining 
tresses humbly down upon his shoulder, like a grieved 
penitent child. 

'^ Nell, my darling V And his voice was husky, 
and shook with emotion, as he remembered the great 
and intense love he was on the point of sacrificing for 
ever to a sense of honour, and to a great pity for this 
little girl, who he knew worshipped him so utterly. 
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" Let us forget all but our own true selves^ and let us 
go back to the dear old days when nothing had come 
between us. Forgive the pain I have given you, and 
take me back to your heart once more V' 

He need not have pleaded so ; for Nell found no 
difficulty in replacing him in the heart from which he 
had never been dismissed. All she did was to throw 
her arms round his neck, and seal his pardon freely 
and fiilly. And Standish, wanting peace and rest, 
and some one who could soothe and not madden him 
as she did, fancied himself unutterably content. 

Meanwhile Bee, after a baptism of tears, breathed 
out her penitence on a couch at Darrell. 

" I will strive to be better than I am," she mur- 
mured to herself plaintively. " I will try to be faith- 
ful to friendship j but it will be very, very hard. Is 
love only to be a curse to me ? It would be well if 
no one ever loved me ; yet ^' 

And the violet eyes, that had been lazily watching 
an expiring ember in the grate, half closed j and she 
nestled her face more closely into the downy cushions, 
as if to hide the blushes it should have worn at her 
confession. 

'^ It is my nature to try and make men care for 
me ; and when I have succeeded, I hate and scorn 
them for being such fools V 

But she was deceiving herself, for there was no 
hate or scorn in her breast for Standish ; and she 
never uttered passionately and hopelessly now, as she 
had once been wont to do, *' Happiness and love are 
not for me \" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The year had waned. The dreaded Anthesterion, 
when his wedding was to be^ drew near, and Frank's 
heart sank lower and lower. 

He had only seen Bee Darrell at church, but it had 
been enough. That one sight of her had utterly 
aneantised the patient work of weeks. Looking upon 
her sparkling face, with its passionate eyes and vivid 
lips, he was fain forced to confess within himself that 
none lived on earth who could dislodge the glowing 
image from his heart. Strive as he would, he knew 
that without her his life would ever be incomplete, 
that wanting her, craving for her, his soul would 
never be satisfied. Alas for Nell ! it was an evil star 
that had beamed on the fatal meeting between her 
lover and her friend. 

Vainly Frank tried to believe that he was as good 
as married in Heaven^s eyes, and wrestled bravely 
with the new love that appeared to him in the light 
of a heinous sin. Uselessly he essayed to limit his 
thoughts to his atfianced wife. All he could do was 
to be doubly gentle and kind to the girl he wronged 
so deeply within. He resolved never to risk an inter- 
view with Bee ; but he could not give up the hope of 
seeing her stealthily, as the thief hovers round the glit- 
tering jewel he would possess, but durst not approach. 
The very air that passed him by when Bee was nigh 
had unutterable fascination in it, and the days that 
passed without a glimpse of her in the far distance 
were noted down as utter blanks in the calendar of 
his existence. 
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Then fate ordained a meeting when a dark and 
gloomy sky hung overhead, and a faint fragrance of 
pines came, borne on the breeze that swept in wild 
gusts over the steep hillsides. Standish was fear- 
fully changed during the last weary trying months ; 
his figure had grown slighter, and he looked very wan 
and haggard, as Bee suddenly came face to face with 
him. 

Touched by his appearance, her manner was far 
softer than it usually was, as, without a word of greet- 
ing, she put her hand into his, and looked at him 
anxiously, though a little shyly. 

Frank stood before her, motionless, tongue-tied, 
only his eyes telling her all that was in his heart. 
Womanlike, it was Bee who regained her self-posses- 
sion first, and who contrived to break the silence that 
had fiillen upon them ; but imlike the ordinary diplo- 
macy displayed by her sex, her opening remark wa» 
an ill-advised one, probing the wound in his life so 
keenly, that in very anguish he cried out to the sole 
physician who could cure him. 

^^ Are you ill or unhappy, Mr. Standish T^ she 
asked him, with an earnest solicitude in her manner 
and voice that sent his blood tingling through his 
veins. ^^ What ails you V^ and she clasped her hands 
in entreaty, while her eyes scanned his pallid features 
with an irrepressible yearning in their tender depths. 

Days, weeks, nay, even months, had gone by since 
these two had been together, or spoken together. 
What wonder that Standish was unmanned. 

'^ What ails me V^ Prank almost gasped ; and then 
he gave a short bitter laugh that struck strangely on 
her. "Do you not know what mortal ailment is 
sapping my lifers whole happiness, nay, my life itself? 
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Then /will tell you/' And he bent forwards, and 
seized her hands feverishly, while his eyes seemed to 
flash almost fiercely into hers. 

She could have cried out with the pain his hold 
gave her, but she bit her under-lip hard. It appeared 
to her so paltry a thing, the physical hurt she suffered, 
in comparison with the evident mental suffering that 
he was going through. 

'^It is love for you. Miss Darrell, that is killing 
me, sending me to my grave, slowly, perhaps, but 
surely. No, don^t tell me that I am mad ! I know- 
it. I have no right even to feel love for such as you. 
To dream that you could ever love me would be an 
unpardonable frenzy, which would but evoke your 
bitter contempt. I should never have spoken thus ; I 
should never have dared. Miss Darrell, to insult you 
by this avowal ; but I cannot help it — I cannot help 
it ! Your sudden presence has unmanned me, bereft 
me of self-control, and left me nothing but a miserable 
pitiful fool !" and he let go her hands and turned 
away, shaking in every limb. 

She could not help seeing the strong muscular 
frame quiver, as he tried hard to hide his emotion 
from her. So she stole noiselessly round him, and 
looked up with a soft angel pity into his poor white 
face. 

They were in the shade of a large leafless trunk, 
alone. She, whom he worshipped dearer than his 
life, was within his reach. Conscience was nothing 
to him when her beauty of sunlit hair and gleaming 
eyes was near. His hands grew cold as death, his 
temples burned as with a thousand fires, and stooping 
down, he gathered her to him and kissed her madly, 
hut nervously; and all the while, even through the 
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delirium of his brain^ a great wonder filled his soul 
that those lips had been yielded to him : Bee never 
rebuked him ! 

It would have been diflBcult to recognise Frank^s 
low and languid tones of the last few months in the 
fervid accents that breathed into Bee^s ear all his 
mighty happiness^ all his infinite hope. And Bee 
hearkened to all he said with a brilliant colour 
mantling over brow and upon the fair round cheek, 
that rested very close to Standish^s breast, but with * 
big, startled eyes. Marriage ! marriage with Standish, 
whom she knew to be a poor man, was an astounding 
event that she had never dreamt of in her philosophy ; 
but just after the kiss he had left on her lips, she 
dared not speak her thoughts. It was very sweet to- 
her to stand there with a strong arm encircling her 
waist, and with a soft voice murmuring eternal 
love and faith, and she felt she lacked the courage to 
break the charm. So she let him murmur on until 
the name of " Nell ^' dissolved the magic spell. 

^' Frank !" she said, naturally enough, for she had 
often called him thus to herself; but her voice utter- 
ing his Christian name sent the crimson blood leaping 
into his face, and as he held her in a close embrace, 
he began to realise that it was no beautiful but 
capricious beauty, such as the world knew Bee Darrell 
to be, whom he clasped, but a lovely loving woman, 
all his own to the very core. 

" We have been dreadfully wicked ! I can never 
face Nell again — and you cannot, dare not tell her of 
all this ! You must marry her. You must forget me, 
Frank,'' she said, imperiously and passionately. 

" Never, so help me Heaven ! — ^not even in death ! 
Oh, if you leave me now, my love, my love ! now that 
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I have held you thus, and kissed you thus V^ and he 
strained her to him, pouring down kisses on her brow, 
and cheeks, and lips, and even on the two little hands 
he grasped — '^ it will kiU me, Bee ! You have seen 
th6 change in me since last we met. Cannot you 
believe that parting from you now would be my 
death-warrant, that I could not survive such a delace- 
ration of every feeling I possess — that without you I 
cannot live V^ 

And as he questioned her, her gaze wandered 
eagerly and pityingly over him, and it seemed to her 
that his words were in truth possible-^— that she alone 
ijouid give him life. 

" Will you be my wife soon. Bee V^ he asked her 
after a silence, in which, without assurances in lan- 
guage that she would not give him up, he had learnt 
that he was very dear to her. 

She started, and turned ashy pale. Was this to be 
the end of all her grand ambition, her sighs after 
wealth ? The wealth which would be hers as mistress 
of Mayne Towers ? Was she capable of sacrificing 
herself, and far more than herself — Darrell ? Already, 
in the first vehemence of Standish's asseverations, in 
the first phantasy of her own feelings, she seemed to 
see the ruin of her beloved home. In the mellow 
leaves that the wintry blast had swept whirring into 
the dell and glades, where they lay dead and decaying 
fast, she read a Symbol of the ancient walls crumbling 
into dust, and DarrelFs oaks and elms levelled with 
the earth. For a moment she wavered, and Frank, 
with fast-beating heart, watched the indecision on her 
mobile face ; then the mournful picture her imagina- 
tion had conjured up faded right out of view ; she 
felt that she loved Frank, and that that love was 
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infinitely more precious to her than lands^ or silver, 
or gold. 

So once more she put her hand into his, and softly 
lifted up her eyes towards him. It was a mute but 
all-sufficient acquiescence to his question. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Nell Dacrbs' work had fallen unconsciously into her 
lap, as with loosely clasped hands, and in a listless 
attitude, she sat with an unwonted expression of 
sadness written upon her face. 

Black clouds were rapidly chasing one another up 
in the wintry sky, or gathering in opaque sullen 
masses as though in solemn conclave here and there, 
and Boreas shook with no gentle hand the windows of 
the parsonage house. There was no single glint of 
green visible, but leafless trees and shrubs, and the tall 
grass lay wrapped together beneath a broad white 
winding-sheet. Nell's thoughts were not of the 
gloomy weather; for what mattered externals to her 
when she could find no sunshine within ? The black 
clouds hanging ominously above were not so dark as 
the shadows of fear and mistrust that trailed their 
forms over her heart and loomed up before her mind. 
She had many grave causes for her unhappincss, and 
the erewhile sanguine and placid nature had lost all 
its quiet content, and the faith that had been implicit 
as a chUd's was deserting her rapidly now. 

Though quiet and even a little undemonstrative of 
late, her loving eye had not failed to note the change 
in her betrothed during the latter days ; and though 
her lips had ventured on no anxious word, as she 
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watched the pallor^ like the gray ashen hue of deadly 
that cr(;|)t now and then over his features^ and the look 
of fragility tliat liad replaced the strong athletic aspect 
of the bygone time, yet her heart felt nigh to break- 
ing all the whiU;. She had tried so hard, so hard to 
pcrHiuwhi herself that her lover's affections had only wan- 
dered from her temi)orarily ; that his passion for Queen 
H(!e Iiad been but an ephemera; and that, removed 
from tlie dazzling glitter of her beauty, his soul would 
r(;turn to its ohl and legitimate allegiance^ shaking off 
th(! trammelM of bondage into which it had fallen. But 
it wouhl not do — true love's instinct revealed to her at 
l(!ngtli tliat it was no passing enthralment after all^ and 
that tliougli h(^ might yet belong to her, his hearty the 
011(5 jewel mIic desired, lay bleeding at Bee DarrelFs feet. 
Frank had told her only a few hours before of his 
mc^eting with IJee, but he had said nothing more. His 
naturcj was true and open as the day, and he would 
never hav(5 descended to deceive; but his defection 
mad(; him feel so cowardly, for NelFs sake as well as 
for his own, that he had been forced to keep the 
wliole truth from her for a while. Not that he was 
wavering now — his love completely overmastered both 
reason and principle; everything in his life hitherto 
HCicmed to have been unsubstantial and worthless, now 
that he had awoke to such an intensity of passion and 
longing, with Bee's bewildering face looking at him 
through all his sleeping and waking dreams. He felt 
entirely prostrate, as it were, under the wild fever that 
burnt in his veins — falling into broken snatches of 
rest — through which she lived and reigned, and having 
but one firm purpose in his breast — to satisfy his heart, 
no matter what betided ! He seemed to see her hours 
afterwards lifting up her tender liquid eyes to his, and 
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placing her little hand within his own in dumb but 
eloquent acknowledgment of the feelings she bore 
him ; and after months of inexpressible pain and bitter 
regret that one little winter hour returned in all the 
vividness of its first passion and delight, to probe afresh 
and deeply the unclosed wound that lay festering in 
Standish's life. 

The chill bleak winds, the wrathful lowering 
heavens, the moaning trees — ^he had felt and seen none 
of these ; he had only known that he was with her^ 
that for the first time his lips had sought her own. 
* * * * 

Nell was sitting by the window still. She had sat 
there throughout the long afternoon, communing with 
lierself and oblivious of time, and now the night had 
•closed in wild and wet ; and as she listened to 
the heavy rain and the howling blast, she fell to won- 
■dering whether the elements were not weeping with 
her over the days that would come no more. She 
never even heard in her miserable reverie the footstep 
that she had learnt to look upon as a harbinger of 
happiness, and she started when a hand touched her 
•shoulder gently, and through the evening gloom she 
«aw Standish's tall figure standing close by. 

'' Prank/' she said, almost inaudibly. Standish 
shivered a little as she spoke. He could not see her 
plainly, but he heard the tears in her voice, and he 
knew that her face must be white and tear-stained. '* I 
-am glad you have come to-night; I want to speak to you.'' 

Poor child, she was trying to speak firmly and 
quietly ; but she could have thrown herself at his feet, 
and have begged him to be merciftil, to spare her such 
^evous sorrow, to pause ere he sacrificed the whole of 
jier young life for the sake of a glittering phantom ; 

4 
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and StandiRh^ in spite of his all-absorbing attachment^ 
longed to soothe her, like a loving brother. He knew 
quite well now that she was going to give him his 
freedom ; but there was none of the lightsome spirit 
of a released prisoner about him, as he stood, like a 
criminal at the bar, awaiting the verdict from the 
mouth of that gentle judge. 

Then Nell, to give herself courage, slid one ice-cold 
hand into his, and with the other she tried to hide the 
big tears that fell. ^^ Frank, you have seen Bee to-day, 
and you have told her that you love her ! Nay, let 
me speak/^ she whispered pleadingly, in a husky voice, 
as he tried to break in with a deprecatory word. 

" I do not blame you if you did, Frank ; for the 
love you feel for Bee is stronger than yourself, and must 
have been spoken some day. Perhaps it is better now 
than later, dear.^^ And in the shimmering dusk he 
could just see the ghost of a mournful smile flit over her 
lips — an unselfish smile, forced upon her face from a 
desire to give him. a little strength and nerve, and to 
show that she was not quite hopeless — ^though all the 
while she would gladly have closed her eyes and laid 
down in her shroud, with the wintry winds shrieking- 
their wild requiem over her. ^' Later,^' she resumed 
after a momentary pause, in which she essayed to 
gather up a fresh store of courage, " when you were 
my husband, and the avowal would have been a crime 
in the sight of God, Frank \" 

^^ Never,'^ he interrupted her, hastily. ^^ As your 
husband, no woman would have had a word of love 
from me, Nell. What ! because I have been weak and 
fickle, do you deem me devoid of all honour and faith ?" 
She never thought of resenting the tone of indigna- 
tion that rang through his voice ; she only fell to musing 
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* for a minute or so on what might have been if his 
\ words were really true. If fate had united them long 
f »go, all this misery might have been spared her; but 
P' mich thoughts were useless now. 

i She glanced towards him ; he did not look like a 
I liappy and triumphant wooer. Had his love met with 
Y a cold repulse from the proud Darrell blood, that would 
' acorn to mate with one boasting of neither titled 
\ lineage or wealth ? 

She knew of Bee^s half-pledged troth to the owner 
of majestic Mayne Towers — of her longings after 
money and power. And she feared, yes, feared, that 
this man^s heart, to gain which would have been earth^s 
crowning bliss to her, had been thrust back upon 
liimself, not only in anger, but perhaps in contumely. 
She could try to bear her own burden bravely, praying 
Heaven to grant her strength and submission; but 
his unhappiness was a sight she could not look upon. 

" And when Bee knew you loved her, what did she 
say?^' she asked him, trembling, dreading to hear 
firom his lips a confession of his soul^s agony. 

^' Nell, you will not blame her, you will not drive 
her fix)m your affection, when I tell you all that 
passed between us? You look, sitting here in the 
darkness, like a white saint, and I a weak mortal, 
craving your intercession with heaven for my sins. 
Let me kneel here, NelF^ — and he threw himself down 
on his knees by her side — ^^ that I may believe myself 
in a real confessional, and speak all that is in my breast. 
I '' Bee came upon me like a fate, and from the first 

moment I looked upon her, I lost my head, my heart. 
I wrestled with myself, I strove to conquer, I tried to 
think only of you and your angel beauty and sweet- 
ness; but the spell of another was over me always, 

4—2 
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through all^ through all ! Then we met^ and maddened 
by the sight of her face, carried away by the know- 
ledge that nothing but the distant clouds and sighing 
winds were witness, I told her how I loved her, and — 
forgive her, Nell, forgive us both ! — Bee said that she 
Joved me in return, and promised to become my wife V* 

'^ God bless both you and her V^ fell faint and 
fluttering upon Frank's ear; and he felt two clasped 
hands rest lightly on his head, like the touch of an 
angel's wing. 

The next moment Nell had glided away in the 
darkness. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

I'he Darrells of Darrell Court, who dated their 
jjedigree by centuries, and whose proudest vaunting 
was the sangre azul that flowed through their veins, 
were not likely to approve of a poor and struggling 
student as a suitor for their only child. 

To implore their sanction to her engagement with 
Standish, Bee knew to be sheer insanity — an ignition 
of a match to the sleeping fire of their pride and ex- 
clusiveness, in which not only her happiness but her 
freedom would be immolated; and freedom was a 
j)rivilegc that Bee dearly prized, and could not have 
dispensed with. To have her actions supervised and 
her movements controlled, would have been misery to her 
high spirit and independent nature. So she sapiently 
kept her secret safely locked within her own breast, and 
forgetting that clandestine love was scarcely digne a 
descendant of the noble ancestors whose portraits hung 
in the damp old picture-gallery that, by reason of its 
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wofiil dilapidation, had been debarred to " sight-seers/^ 
her trysting-place with Frank was not within the 
sacred precincts of home, but within some flowery 
copse or woodland dell. She had but one excuse for 
her conduct : pride was forgotten in love — by far the 
holier passion of the two. 

Meanwhile Cyril Mayne was often a guest at Darrell 
Court; not encouraged, perhaps, but not dismissed 
from Bee^s presence as he should have been, now that 
fealty to Standish demanded an exclusion of all rivals. 

The proprietor of Mayne Towers was a man who 
had long lived in the world and for the world ; women 
hitherto had been playthings to charm away an idle 
hour, and depth of feeling in them was a sentiment 
that would have not only wearied but puzzled him. 
But Bee was so essentially cold, so stonelike, that he 
fretted his spirit continually against her utter hardness, 
and in the piquant friction believed that he loved her 
deeply ; but in truth she pleased his eye, and his fancy 
was not so deep-seated as he imagined. 

Stinging sarcasms from her ruby lips sounded 
pleasanter to his enamoured ears than wreathed flat- 
teries on other tongues. And from sheer opposition, 
he vowed to win her hand, if not her heart ; but even 
that he did not despair of gaining ; for the heart of a 
woman was never an impregnable fortress to his ideas, 
and like a beleaguered citadel might be made to yield 
at length. 

After all, Standish was not really happy. Something 
seemed to stand at times between him and his love — an 
invisible sort of wall, which he was helpless to dash 
away. He was a sensitive man, and the very sense of 
her long lineage wounded him ; he felt that with that 
great barrier of Darrell dignity and haughtiness inter- 
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vening, real confidence and unreserved affection could . 
scarcely be his; and yet not for anything could 
he have given her up. He knew that if she left 
him there would be nothing more on earth to live 
for. 

And many an hour that found him lurking like a 
poacher amongst the trees for a glimpse of her, she 
was sunning her beauty on the terrace with Cyril by 
her side, turning no deaf ear as he expatiated with 
natural pride on the glories of Mayne Towers. These 
descriptions filled her mind unconsciously to herself, 
and aroused in her soul afresh an adulation of wealth 
that in the first days of her engagement to Frank had 
completely slumbered; and when, after listening to 
them, she would steal away to the man she had promised 
to marry, he would find her shrink away from his 
touch, and her mouth grow cold beneath his pressure. 
And yet all the while her lips would affirm that she 
loved him with an earnestness that could not fail to 
satisfy him. 

Her cheek had lost a great deal of its brilliant 
colouring, and her spirits were painfully fitful. One 
day when they met. Prank, after anxiously watching 
her, felt a heavy foreboding come over him. 

^^ Tell me, Bee, has anything or anybody come be- 
tween you and me?^^ he asked, nervously, fixing a 
keen look upon her. 

She turned away from him with a deep scarlet flush 
overspreading her features, gave a forced laugh, then 
burst into tears. 

He was shocked, cut to the heart. It was the first 
time he had seen tears in those bright beautiful eyes, 
aud the sight was torture to him. 

*'What is it?" he questioned frantically; and his 
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heart seemed to stand still for a moment^ then it beat 
fast to suffocation. 

'^ For God^s sake. Bee, tell me what all this means !'' 

'^ Nothing/' And she hastily wiped her tears; then, 
pushing his hair caressingly off his forehead, she rose 
on tiptoe and kissed ^it tenderly. ^^ What could come 
between us now T^ she murmured softly ; ^^ now, when 
I know that I love you only in ^ the wide, wide world V 
And you, Frank, you will never cease to care for me, 
not even if death takes me away from you, will you ?'' 
And she shivered in his aiTas and nestled close to him, 
as she thought that it would indeed be a '^ death in 
life'' that took her from him. 

He looked down upon the girl clinging to his 
breast, while his white lips whispered slowly — 

" Bee, do you want to break my heart ?" 

Her mood suddenly changed ; the colour flew back 
to her cheeks ; the light of a hundred sapphires flashed 
from her eyes. 

It's all folly, Frank," she answered lightly. 
Papa's sad face over his accounts has worried me. 
We are paupers at the Court, you know. And some- 
how the old woods looked unusually dull and gloomy 
as I came along. I am longing for change, Frank ; 
shall we go to Paris when we are married ?" 

" It requires a weightier purse than mine. Bee, for 
Paris ; I am afraid you will have to content yourself 
with the ivy-clad cottage that is not far from this. 
But with so much love, darling, we shall want nothing 
else, shall we ?" 

She shook her head ; it might have been in assent 
or dissent, he could not guess which ; but the mention 
of the tiny cottage, bright and pretty as it was, had 
evidently not tended to enliven her, for she grew pale 
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and weary-looking as they parted. After she had gone 
a few steps, she walked back to him. 

^^ Frank, you will remember your promise to me ? 
You will never cease to care for me, whatever happens T^ 
she asked him, very gravely. 

Standish gazed at her in unfeigned surprise ; but lie 
knew that she was wont to be capricious in her moods^ 
so he only said — 

" No matter what happens, nothing could take away 
my love from you ; I shall love you till 1 die.^' 

She seemed satisfied as he spoke, and, throwing her 
arms round him, she drew down his face, and thanked 
him for his promise on his lips. 



CHAPTER IX. 



(C 



Bead it again, Nell V^ and obedient to the voice 
whose slightest tone yet possessed the power to thrill 
her frame, Nell Dacres, kneeling by Standish^s death- 
bed, took from his trembling hand a crumpled, blotted, 
tear-stained letter, whose resting-place, night and day, 
was upon his breast. 

" Frank, — My heart is breaking, my brain is wild I 
It seems to me as if heaven had slipped from my grasp, 
that hell will be my future home ! 

^^ When you get this, I shall be another man's 
wife ; you and I shall be parted for ever ! Oh, Frank, 
a thousand devils seem to be shrieking into my ears 
the knell of our eternal parting. I never felt how 
utterly my heart was yours till now ; and yet I haye> 
by my own will, placed an impassable gulf between us. 
I have sold myself to save Darrell. I could not have 
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seen it in alien hands and have lived. So I ask you, 
on my knees, not to despise me, but to pity me ; nay,, 
to care for me still. 

" Good-bye, Frank ; remember your promise — ^ No 
matter what happens, nothing could take away my love 
from you j I shall love you till I die V '^ 

'^ My darling ! my darling \" the dying man said 
faintly. " Nell, you will tell her how faithfully I kept 
my promise V And Nell, bending her head down upon 
the bed, tried hard to smother her sobs. 

That letter had reached Standish four months before, 
and he never rallied from the shock. The glorious 
summer had returned, and beneath the genial sunshine 
the green leaves whispered, the flowers bloomed, and 
birds sang blithely ; but for Standish, the *^ trail of the 
serpent " was over them all. Lonely and desolate, his 
life drifted slowly away in the little ivy-clad cottage 
where she was to have lived. Then, when too weak to 
rise, it was Nell Dacres who, like a ministering angel, 
hovered over his pillow, tending him carefully, breath- 
ing to him words of comfort and peace. Unselfish to 
the last, she only thought of him; she had but one 
desire, one hope — to smooth his path to that heaven 
where they two might meet again. Day after day she 
knelt beside him, murmuring sweet and solemn truths, 
to him whose soul was already on the wing to eternity ; 
and while she strove to pray with steady accents, her 
pallid lips quivered, and she knew that the grave in 
which they laid him would hold her broken heart as well. 

What a mockery the world seemed to her now ! 
Outside, light and colouring and melody ; inside, dark- 
ness, the pallor of fleeting life, the one refrain on the 
rigid lips — ^' I shall never cease to love you till I diel'^ 
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Over and over again those words vibrated sadly upon 
the watcher^s breast ; there was such a depth of pathos 
in them, such an infinity of pain ! Then one day a 
voice so changed, so faint, fell on her ear, that Nell, 
trembling all over, with blanched face and quickened 
breath bent hastily over him. 

^^ Bee, my Bee V it said ; " oh, tell her that I never 
forgot her, not even in death! Give me the letter, 
Nell I here ! here ! close to me V and with a momen- 
tary strength he strove to press it to his heart, while a 
tender smile irradiated his features, and made his white 
face godlike in its beauty. Then his hands fell nerve- 
lessly down, and Nell Dacres and *' Death ^^ were alone 
together, with the summer sunshine playing upon both, 
and the birds singing b. jubilate for the soul that had. 
gone to eternal rest. 




FIORELLA : A WAIF. 




PART I. 

^ HE following description would indeed be 
a quaint opening for an idyl, and if a 
romance was on the point of being nar- 
rated, a more prepossessing theatre for 
the scene of the drama would assuredly 
have been selected ; but no invention is in contempla- 
tion, and to this simple story truth alone can in any- 
wise impart interest. 

The glory of Paris has departed greatly, and it is 
no longer the beautiful and charming city, the famous 
paradis des femmesy that it was before the terrible 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 ; but the meaner 
suburbs and streets of the ex-queen of capitals, offering 
but small temptation for German depredation, have 
not probably altered to any very material extent the 
aspect they presented full many a year ago. 

Therefore if your footsteps should ever lead you, 
THY reader, through the Rue Bon Enfant, which is 
situated in close contiguity to the well-known Bati- 
gnolles, your gaze may yet fall perchance on a door 
marked 23 in large and clumsy numbers. 

This door, notwithstanding certain dauby relays of 
bright brown paint and varnish, offered a shabby ap- 
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pearance enough, although it stood for the principal 
portal. 

It led to a lengthy slip of a garden, if by such a 
name could be designated ground dry and sterile as a 
common yard, and which was enclosed by a wall, the 
stonework of which was broken and dirty with age 
and weather combined. Some half a dozen trees, 
black-trunkcd, leafless, and stunted in their growth, a 
narrow weed-bedecked pathway, and rusty borders of 
jagged box, surrounding patches of uncultivated earth, 
were the sole adornments of this most uninviting 
parterre. 

At the farthest extremity a small house stood, in 
such a dilapidated condition that it appeared solely to 
retain its equilibrium by being propped up, as it were, 
by a tall wall, on the summit of which the August sun 
poured down its effulgence with true tropical fervour. 

The habitation bore upon it even a more dismal 
impress than its grounds. It was composed of only 
one story, that contained three barely-furnished rooms. 
Before the window — panes of which were cracked and 
paper-patched — were placed a rough deal table and 
chair, worm-eaten and rotten from the effects of alter- 
nate sun and rain. 

Some ten years ago Clement L'Estrange, attached 
to the British Embassy in Paris, sought the direction 
of the BatignoUes for the purpose of delivering per- 
sonally a letter containing a cheque for a large amount, 
with the safe conduct of which he had been intrusted 
by an intimate friend and fellow diplomat. The missive 
was addressed to a person whose antecedents corre- 
sponded with the questionable locality of her dwelling. 

L'Estrange, habituated only to the most elegant 
and refined quarters of Paris, found himself in some- 
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what of a dilemma on descending from the uncom- 
fortable conveyance, a cross between an omnibus and 
a char-a-bancs, that plied between the city and the 
suburbs pro bono publico. The miserable and dingy 
faubourg was an unknown world to him, and appeared 
in the light of a straggling provincial town, filled with 
narrow streets and squalid houses. 

After walking hither and thither a few paces in an 
aimless and undecided way, he paused to consider 
whether the Rue des Dames, or the Rue Jaques, both 
of which lay on the right-hand side, would be the best 
and straightest route to his destination, as they were 
apparently the chief thoroughfares of the place. 

His indecision was, however, short-lived, and with- 
out any premeditation he turned down the Rue Bon 
Enfant, that was on his left. It seemed almost as if 
fate impelled him thitherwards ; for sometimes in this 
life the paltriest trifle leads to the gravest epochs of 
existence. If L^Estrange had pursued any other street 
but the one he took, he would in all likelihood have 
arrived in due time at the place he was in quest of, 
and having handed over the document, he would have 
retaken the road to Paris, without an adventure of 
any sort ; but the turn to the left led to a meeting that 
was to exercise an influence over the whole of his 
future life. 

The Rue Bon Enfant is a silent, almost a deserted, 
street, conducting at one end into large fields, if the 
clayey masses that surround the Parisian faubourgs 
can be explained by the word " field.'^ 

Arriving at a few yards from No. 23, L^Estrange 
saw the shabby old-fashioned door open suddenly, and 
a young girl issue from it. She stood for a moment 
conversing with an old beldame in the garb of a 
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peasant^ Ti-hose angular proportions and sour conn* 
tenance augured ill for peace ; then she slowly walked 
on, and, impressed with her ioumure^ Clement followed 
in the same direction, and reached in due course a 
square piece of ground, on which rustic benches were 
placed at intervals. 

The girl threw herself wearily down on one of the 
seats, and closed her eyes ; while Clement, stealing 
noiselessly behind her, strove to examine her appear- 
ance. 

Not more than sixteen summers could have rolled 
over her head. She was petite in proportions, but 
slim rather than thin ; her features were small and 
exquisitely moulded, and she had cheeks and lips that 
looked like roses kissed into bloom by the southern 
sun ; while the blue-black hair, that flashed bright 
and lustrous, floated in heavy masses down below her 
slender waist. 

The extreme inconsistency of her attire alone could 
not have failed to strike the most casual of observers ; 
the extraordinary melange of elegance and bad taste 
that pervaded her whole toilette was eccentricity itself. 
A round straw hat, fantastically trimmed, lay tossed 
upon the ground, with a pair of homely thread gloves, 
mended at the thumbs, by its side. A violet silk 
bodice, spangled and embroidered in dingy gold, sur- 
mounted full skirts of green, looped here and there 
by bunches of velvet. Her tiny feet were encased in 
awkward rough boots, and slung across her breast by 
a broad ribbon was a little old worn guitar. Suddenly 
she opened her eyes, and L^Estrange saw that they 
were large, and dark, and almond-shaped. A sad 
smile flitted over her &esh red lips as, bending down, 
ahe prened a fervent kiss upon the instrument ; and 
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raising herself languidly from her reclining position, 
she struck a few plaintive chords, and began to sing. 

" Ah, quel funereo canto 
Sul core amor mi piomba, 
Che madre e genitrice 
Scorse con me alia tomba. 
Or esule e deserta, 
Lunge dal patrio suolo, 
Non e, non e, piii quella 
La povera Fiorella. 

" Forse avro gli astri amici 
Tetto sarammi il cielo 
Coperto ora di squallido 
Or di ridente velo. 
E il sol porgera dolce 
Vital calore al fianco ; 
Ma non sara piii quella 
La povera Fiorella. 

" I Gorgheggiante Angelli 
Coir alternante suono 
Saran dolce diletto 
Dopo il baleno e il suono, 
Ombra mi dara il bosco, 
Avra di me il ciel cura ; 
Ma non sara piii quella 
La povera Fiorella." 

The mournful ditty ceased, with a deep sigh for its 
refirain ; and raising the heavy lashes that had rested 
on her cheek, she discovered the proximity of L^Es- 
trange. There was something in her glance that 
acted like a magnet to him ; and involuntarily he 
advanced closer to her, while she hung down her head 
shyly, and blushed deeply over face and neck. In 
sooth there had been no encouragement in her eyes — 
only astonishment and embarrassment at finding an 
audience to her alfresco melody; but still her look 
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had not repelled, so he gathered up courage and spoke^ 
holding the letter in his hand as an apology for ad- 
dressing her. 

'^ Pardon, mademoiselle, but in which direction lies 
the Rue St. Jean V he asked in his gentlest and most 
suave tones, concentrating into his short phrase all the 
courtliness of which he was master; but he quite 
failed in impressing the girl with a sense of high-bred 
dignity ; for the sorrowful expression that had hitherto 
characterized her features was replaced by a half-laugh; 
and then she bit her lips hard, either to preserve de- 
<;orum, or else to show a serious demeanour before her 
handsome interlocutor. 

^^ Straight on, monsieur, and turn to the right/' she 
replied in imperfect French ; and then, by a slight but 
haughty bend of her dainty head, she indicated as 
€learly as any grande dame could have done, her desire 
to be alone ; but L'Estrange lingered still, very loth 
to quit the charmed spot. Her face, with its lumi- 
nous eyes and rich tints, seemed to have cast a spell 
upon him, and he could not move a step. 

" Mademoiselle,^' he pleaded, after a short silence, 
during which she sat clasping her guitar close^ and 
now and then stroking it fondly, as if it had been a 
living thing, '^ sing that song once again, that your 
voice may live with me in my dreams, even if we 
chance never to meet again V' 

She glanced up at him hastily, to mark if he was 
laughing at her or mocking her ; but her eyes fell as 
she read the unfeigned admiration with which he was 
regarding her. The next moment big tears coursed 
one another rapidly dovm her cheeks, but she dashed 
them quickly away. 

^^ Does monsieur love music as I do ? It is all that 
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makes life pleasant to me. O, mon enfant, mon 
tresorP^ she whispered softly to the guitar, ''what 
should I do without you, alone, alone in the world V^ 

L'Estrange felt a strange mist come over his eyes as 
lie listened to the artless words betokening such utter 
desolation ; but he was no Don Juan, and the strong 
compassion she had so evoked in his heart warned him 
to leave her as speedily as he could. He was at a loss 
for words to continue the conversation, as well-hack- 
neyed compliments, such as he would have glibly 
littered to some brilliant belle in a glittering saloon, 
appeared to him a desecration to the lonely child 
before him, with nought to shield her from wrong or 
harm but the heaven above her and the power of her 
own pure innocence. 

'' You are young to be so unhappy ,^^ he said, sym- 
pathizingly. *' Sorrow comes with old age; but your 
days should be all sunshine, and your slumber as 
peaceful as that of the sleeping birds, poverina.^^ 

As the last word fell upon her ears she started up 
with flashing eyes and flushing face, 

'' Does monsieur speak my language, the language 
of my beloved south V she asked him, eagerly. 

Clement shook his head sadly in the negative ; he 
was unfortunately no proficient in the Italian tongue, 
although he imderstood it well, and had caught some 
w^ords in his short sojourn at Florence. 

'' Mademoiselle is Italian, then ? May I ask why 
«he has left her own country 1" he questioned respect- 
fully, but unable to suppress the keen curiosity that 
«he had excited in his breast. 

"Ah, why, indeed? Because I am alone, mon- 
sieur, and I have only one friend — there above V and 
.ahe pointed reverentially to the blue sky, and crossed 
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herself devoutly. ^^ The sun is going down fast, and 
I must not stay here longer," she said, and with a 
low ^^ Addio, signer," she rose from her seat. 

L^Estrange bowed gravely, and walked away a few 
paces, then he turned for a last look. The girl was 
regarding his receding form intently, with a frank and 
half-regretful smile upon her fair face. He bowed 
again, and slowly went on his way. 

" What is she, an angel or the reverse ?" he solilo- 
quized. ^^ I wonder who she can be ? The child of 
some common peasant, with a refinement of soul Tin- 
natural to her proper sphere, I suppose." 

Alas, no ! he was wrong ; for she could boast of 
no such noble heritage as the good and honest blood 
and imtarnished name of a rough peasant ; she was 
only a poor little waif, thrown on the world from an 
ignoble stock ; and she was one of the mysteries of 
creation, for seldom does a tree, rotten at the core, 
bear upon it blossoms that are fresh and pure. 
L'Estrange, following the injunctions he had received, 
reached the Rue St. Jean with facility, and into 
Madame le Blanc^s own plump hand he delivered the 
letter he was in charge of. 

It is essential to this tale to describe Madame le 
Blanc to a certain extent, although to do so properly 
would be somewhat of a difficult task. It has been 
hinted already that her past life would not bear strict 
investigation ; and this simple fact alone would raise 
a prejudice against her, that any relation of the good 
qualities she possessed would scarcely disperse. 

Free notions of living, although occasionally borne 
with, if the freethinkers are placed high in the social 
scale, are not usually allowed amongst the middling 
orders without receiving severe animadversion, and 
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Madame le Blanc was too ordinary a person to have 
had her peccadilloes leniently overlooked. 

She was a woman of an uncertain age ; for in her 
youth she had been remarkable for her beauty, and 
the remains of it were yet visible. Educated at St^ 
Denis, she had pretensions to ability, and there wa» 
in her composition a good deal of the cunning that is 
a trait peculiar to the lower classes. She had had a 
husband at some period of her life, although whether 
he was dead or living was a fact that was unknown ta 
the most intimate of her friends. 

Clement L^Estrange and she had been formally 
acquainted in bygone years; and he met her now 
under circumstances that betokened a great falling-off 
in her finances. She had been the mistress of a bijou 
house in Paris, and she had had a handsome account 
at her banker's ; but like many Parisian belles, on the 
appearance 'of the first wrinkle on her cheeks, she had 
wisely abandoned the theatre of her triumphs, anxious 
to cross the barrier before the advent of the first grey 
hair amongst her wealth of tresses. 

L^strange was young, handsome, and affluent; 
and youth, beauty, and riches constitute a formidable 
triajuncta in uno all over the world. It was hardly 
a marvel, then, that his reception was a flattering one. 

For awhile the conversation ran on their mutual 
Mend, the writer of the letter ; and Madame le Blanc, 
whatever her inward opinions were on the subject of 
his merits or demerits, yet possessed the worldly 
wisdom to disguise her real sentiment under a mask 
of mdifference. 

'^ He was a good sort of man,'^ she said, speaking 
of him as though death had deprived him of aU right 
to figure in any tense of the verb but the past. 

5—2 
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L^Estrange answered nothing. He was lost in a 
contemplation of his companion^ whose sable plaits 
were coiled far too artistically upon her brow, and 
whose roses were too vivid to have been planted on 
her cheeks by Nature's hand. The sight recalled to 
him in pleasant contrast the fresh soft tints and luxu- 
riant hair of the young Italian. 

Madame le Blanc's manner was frank and encou- 
raging ; and Clement, unrestrained by any feeling of 
reserve, which was a discreet quality utterly foreign to 
his character, could not refrain from unburdening him- 
self to so slight an acquaintance. 

" Madame,'' he said, with a quaint assumption of 
friendliness, " I am on the eve of making a confidante 
of you, although, perhaps, it will be hardy of me to 
do so. During the last hour I have lost my heart." 

^^ Really !" exclaimed his auditor, pulling a flower 
hastily from a neighbouring vase, and 'smiling de- 
murely as she inhaled its fragrance. " But the avowal 
that is so unusually sudden must be caused by a love 
too strong and too vehement to endure concealment, 
so we will forgive it," she added, with a majestic 
vanity that was plainly perceptible. But L'Estrange, 
far too much occupied with another image, never 
noticed her manner or heeded the purport of her 
words, and began to dilate enthusiastically on the 
loveliness of the girl he had encountered on his 
way. 

'^ I see," interrupted Madame le Blanc, in a scorn- 
ful flippant tone, while an angry flush overspread ber 
features, and an ugly sneer curled her upper lip j 
" you have met the little Fiorella. Many besides you 
have been fascinated by her ; but it is useless. For 
rewons that I have no time now to explain, the child 
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is forbidden fruit. Fiorella is my protegee, mou- 
sieur ; so I have the right to say what I do/^ 

A strange dizziness came over L^Estrange, as he 
listened to her words. Fiorella this woman^s protegee ! 
What, then, could she be ? He shuddered as a thou- 
sand fancies and suspicions rushed across his brain. 

'^ I do not deny any right you may claim, madame ; 
but if she is forbidden fruit, why, you must know that 
the pursuit which is most diflBcult of achievement is 
always the most inviting.^' 

Madame le Blanc seemed to be reflecting ; for a 
minute or two silence reigned in the room. Then 
she spoke, with a wily smile on her mouth. 

'^ However, I will not keep from Fiorella the grati- 
fication of knowing that she has made a conquest of 
such an aristocratic gentleman -" and her accents were 
so wheedling thit they disgusted their hearer. ^^ Fio- 
rella dines ■ with me always, and she will be here 
presently.^' 

L^Estrange rose from his seat, and walking up to 
the sofa, gently deposited his hat and cane ; then he 
slowly drew off his gloves, and said pleasantly — 

'' And I too will dine with you to-day, if you will 
permit me, madame.^^ 

She laughed, protesting against such an arrange- 
ment J and then she launched into apologies for the 
dinner, which she averred was too bourgeois to suit a 
fastidious palate. 

But Clement was not to be dismissed thus. He 
swept away all her scruples by a kiss upon her hand, 
and remained. 

A whole hour passed slowly away in spasmodic 
efforts at conversation, for ever and anon his hostess 
left him to superintend the culinary department. 
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Every minute lagged sorely on its course, and that 
hour was the longest Clement had ever known. At 
the end of it the door opened, and Fiorella glided 
noiselessly in. 

Madame le Blanc's apartment was dimly lighted by 
green Venetian blinds, so that L'Estrange, who had 
risen from his chair, remained unnoticed for an instant. 
Then Piorella^s eyes fell upon him, and recognising 
him at once, she blushed up to her forehead, as she 
timidly returned his greeting. On Madame le Blanc's 
return, a startled wistful expression filled the girl's 
dark eyes, and her manner grew painfully nervous. 
None of her movements, that might have been imper- 
ceptible to indifierent spectators, escaped Clement's 
vigilant gaze. He treasured them all up in his 
memory, to be carefully dissected and properly inter- 
preted at a later period. The meal progressed but 
stiffly, attended with the usual constraint that strangers 
feel when drawn suddenly into contact, and who are 
inwardly studying each other, while endeavouring to 
keep a mask over their own countenances. 

Madame le Blanc was one of those hopelessly 
underbred women who consider it de rigueur to wear 
white kid- gloves at meal- times, and to allude f5fe- 
quently, in an indifierent sort of tone, to their car- 
riages and cachemires. These were but tiny solecisms, 
perhaps, against the laws of good-breeding, but they 
revolted far more than much greater sins against the 
convenances. 

Clement L'Estrange, accustomed, by right of birth 
and position, to daily association with the cream of 
society, found the little false notes jangle harshly on 
the tympanum of his most sensitive ear. Madame le 
Blanc's style brought home plainly the immensity of 
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social incompatibility that exists in large cities — in- 
compatibilities that are much more felt than seen with 
regard to the diflferent shades that divide into irrecon- 
cilable castes the society of Paris. L^Estrange, in 
spite of being an aristocrat to the backbone, was 
perhaps infinitely more tolerant than most men of his 
calibre. 

He was one of those who visited everywhere, not 
only from habit, but from inclination ; and he lived 
an easy sort of existence, savouring of swell Bohemi- 
anism, amongst all classes, studying with interest the 
deficiencies that existed in each, and yet accommo- 
dating himself to all. For Clement, the ridiculous (and 
he discovered as much of that element amongst the 
highest as amongst the lowest) was more a subject for 
observation and amusement than disgust. 

At this time, however, had he been president at a 
feast of red Indians, the peculiar habits and idiosyn- 
crasies of the tribe would have failed in distracting his 
attention from Madame le Blanc^s protegee. 

He could scarcely remove his eyes from her face, 
while he strove to sustain a fragmentary conversation 
at the table. Korella had a novel and strange beauty 
that acted like a spell upon him. She was dressed 
still in her curious but picturesque costume of the 
noon, and her hands, marvellously white and delicate, 
had fingers tapering to nails that were tinted like s^a- 
shells. 

She appeared absent when spoken to, yet her gaze 
constantly scrutinized Clement^s countenance, and she 
smiled slightly now and then. He addressed her fre- 
quently, gaining only a gentle monosyllable in reply ; 
but while she uttered it, her features lit up with the 
brightest intelligence. She was an enigma, yet 
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Clement felt himself drawn towards her by a strong 
sympathy. 

Explain wlio will the cause of sudden likes and 
dislikes^ there is no doubt that^ in spite of reason^ of 
sense, of observation, and even of eonviction, our 
beings have in this world mysterious relations with 
other beings ; and it is thus that some displease 
without reason, and that we often judge without 
knowledge. It was not purely the physical attraction 
of Fiorella that exercised so potent a charm over 
L^Estrange; to many tastes she would have been 
deemed more remarkable than beautiful. 

It was not any especial grace, for her shyness 
rather detracted from that, and it could not have been 
her brilliancy, for she scarcely opened her mouth to 
speak. But Fiorella possessed for Clement, in the 
highest degree, that peculiarity that is composed of 
many things, that cannot be individualized^ but which 
yet represents everything, and that no other charm 
can make up for — the quality of ^^ attractiveness." In 
the society of Madame le Blanc, L^Estrange found 
himself out of place. He was not of her sort, and he 
had no feelings in common with her, whereas the 
little unknown girl appeared to him like one of hia 
own class, and notwithstanding her objectionable sur* 
roundings, looked like one of his own high race. He 
saw that Fiorella regarded him with interest. 

To please is half-way to being in love oneself, for 
there is no flattery so sweet or so subtle as the con- 
sciousness of being appreciated. One towards whom 
we feel indifferent has it generally in his or her power, 
by an adroit ministration to our amour proprCy or by 
ah amiable coincidence in some pet theory, to turn us 
ifma sererity into indulgence, or from coolness into 
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-warmth, for human nature invariably softens towards 
softness. 

In the organization of mortals^ self-love must be 
placed in close proximity to the heart ; for often the 
sensations are confounded, and we attribute to one 
feeling that which should be attributed to the other. 

Clement, who at first sight had judged Fiorella to 
be a child of the people, ended by discovering in her 
reflective face and speaking eyes an inexhaustible 
source for drawing romantic fancies. The preoccupa- 
tion she had displayed since her start on first behold- 
ing him was perplexing ; but he determined to unravel 
the mystery she presented. 

When the repast was over, the trio adjourned to 
the salon, and Fiorella, on pretext of finding a book, 
approached him. 

" Can you explain why you have dined with 
Madame le Blanc, when your acquaintance with 
her is so slight ?" she whispered, in low and hurried 
tones. 

" Because,'^ replied Clement, looking as though he 
wanted to read her very soul, '^ I wished to see you 
again, and to find out what you are V' and his voice 
sounded grave and stern, as a host of unpleasant 
suspicions again thronged into his mind. 

The girl did not answer a word. She only looked 
up reproachfully, and sat down quietly, nay, almost 
humbly. L^Estrange saw large tears shining on her 
dark lashes, and his heart misgave him for the in- 
justice he had done her. 

"Mademoiselle,^^ he said, in loud and formal 
accents, " will you not sing to us to-night? I sec you 
liaye a guitar lying there.^' 

She shrank back in dismay, and said imploringly — 
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'^ Do not ask me to sing, monsieur ; I am not well 
to-day. I cannot sing before her" she added^ half 
audibly, and she gave a slight wave of her hand 
towards Madame le Blanc, who stood a short distance 
from them. A little later Clement rose to take leave ; 
and saying that an enclosure to him at any time 
would find the friend of whose letter he had been the 
bearer, he placed his card on the mantelshelf. He 
reached the door, but before it had quite closed upon 
him, he saw Fiorella seize the card, and study it 
intently. 



PART II. 

" I know a maiden fair to see ; 

Take care ! 
She can both false and friendly be ; 

Beware ! beware ! 
Trust her not, she's fooling thee !" 

murmured Clement L^Estrange, as he leant out of 
the window of his quiet little entresol, situated in a 
corner of the Rue Tronchet, that looked upon the 
beautiful church of the Madeleine and on the exten- 
sive flower-market that is held at its base. 

" Truly her face is as fair as the fairest of Eve's 
daughters, but I warrant her soul does not correspond 
to it in purity and beauty ; so drive her out of your 
head, if you can, Clement, in a big volume of smoke ;" 
and, lighting an havana, he puffed away energetically 
for some time. 

With the rosy daybeams streaming down full upon 
his light wavy hair and well-cut features, and deep- 
ening into violet the blue eyes that were shaded by 
Jong curling lashes, L'Estrange presented a very 
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attractive object to the passers-by, and many a woman's 
coy glance stole up towards him. 

To be seen at a window in Paris is considered 
rather a grave infringement of les convenances. But 
Clement held decided opinions of his own, and as a 
rule was extremely independent as regarded censure : 
besides, he possessed a happy faculty for seizing on 
any pleasure or occupation jrithout troubling himself 
as to what " Mrs. Grundy ^^ would say. 

To watch the diflferent phases of ^^ life " in the 
streets was a favourite passetemps that he allowed 
himself to indulge in freely during the day, whenever 
he found an idle moment on his hands. He had, 
after a long residence in the Rue Tronchet, learnt to 
know the appearance and habits of most of his nearest 
neighbours to a curious extent, and it usually amused 
Mm to conjecture the social status of each individual ; 
but now his eyes wore rather a vacant expression, and, 
in spite of himself, his memory continually reverted to 
Fiorella. 

Ten days had rolled their course since his interview 
"with Madame le Blanc ; but the wondrously soft orbs 
and sweet face of the waif had haunted him per- 
petually. Even in his dreams, a form lithe and 
graeefcd, fantastically attired, with tear-drops glistening 
on pale cheeks, and long black hair floating on the 
wind, visited him, whilst low and plaintive melody 
rose upon his ear. 

Fiorella appeared to him to be the strangest enigma 
in the world 5 for with all her manifold attractions 
and southern beauty there was yet a something 
almost weird and unearthly about her. L^Estrange 
felt assured that she had not really touched his 
heart; he plumed himself on being too much un 
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homme du monde to allow his affections to be carried 
by assault^ more especially as he was habitually a 
little distrustful of the softer sex; but the girl had 
succeeded iu piquing his curiosity^ and again and 
again he caught himself soliloquizing about her. 

If Fiorella possessed the same character as Madame 
le Blanc, it was roanellous that her manners should 
be so dissimilar. Her bearing was so shy and reticent, 
her language so pure and modest; and if she had 
remained good and true in thought and sentiment, 
notwithstanding the force of pernicious example and 
the deteriorating influences that in all likelihood 
existed around her, what a noble and interesting nature 
hers must be ! 

Thus L^Estrange ruminated over the possibilities of 
the case— occasionally leaning to one side and then to 
the other, until his brain began to whirl, and Fiorella 
flitted before his vision as alternate angel and fiend. 

The whole episode of his visit to the Batignolles, a 
quarter from which no romantic adventure could have 
been anticipated, was perplexing and unsatisfactory; 
and it irritated him beyond measure, that when a 
casual meeting of the kind was far from being an 
extraordinary occurrence in a man's life, that this 
particular rencontre should have the power to occupy 
him in spite of his desire to consign the matter to 
oblivion at once and for ever. 

Paris, with a blue sky and with the genial sun of 
a May day shining down upon it, is a pleasant sight 
enough. The clear atmosphere, that is so rarely im- 
pregnated by the unhealthy fog and smoke that London 
may claim as its especial privileges, is marvellously 
exhilarating to the spirits of sojourners in the charm- 
ing French capital : and as Clement's gaze rested on 
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the crowd of gay flower-sellers, with bright rosy faces 
and stiff snowy head-gear, laughing and chattering in 
groups, and the small gamins who kept high jubilee 
in the Place, his countenance relaxed in seriousness, 
and he became amused in the scene. 

Of a sudden, however, he started visibly, with a 
hot flush suffusing his face, as he caught sight in the 
distance of the figure of a young girl. She walked 
along very slowly, and with a slight lingering in her 
step, and then she paused at a gaudy flower-stall ; 
then Clement, watching intently, saw her purchase a 
little bouquet of peach blossoms, which she fastened 
carefully in her bosom. 

He was eager to satisfy himself that it was indeed 
the subject of his musings who was within a few yards 
of him ; and without a moment's hesitation he flung 
away the remnant of his choice cigar, together with 
all doubts and suspicions, to the four winds; and, 
seizing his hat, sprang quickly down the stairs, and 
out upon the Place, never stopping until he stood face 
to face with Fiorella. 

Bashful and evidently trembling, red and pale by 
turns, she gave him no greeting save a shy glance 
from a pair of soft dark eyes : but the mute recog- 
nition spoke volumes, and Clement desired no greater 
eloquence. 

Fiorella was habited in her eccentric garments of 
violet and green, but a long black mantle, fashioned 
somewhat like a domino, concealed the strangeness of 
her attire ; while the broad-brimmed hat, with its 
bright-coloured ribbons, fcU low over her brow, but 
did not hide the loveliness of her features or the re- 
dundancy of the glossy tresses that still hung over her 
shoidders unconfined by fillet or comb. In all the 
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eight-and-twenty years that L^Estrange had lived in 
the world, he never recollected experiencing such a 
feeling of embarrassment as that which seized him 
now. Vainly he essayed to break the silence that had 
fallen upon both. He seemed to have become suddenly 
tongue-tied. 

It was the girl who spoke first,but in accents that shook 
and that came so faint that they were barely audible. 

'^ Monsieur V' she said deprecatingly, and with a 
beseeching look, ^^you are doabtless surprised at , 
seeing me here — you will blame me, perhaps; but I 
felt that I must speak to you again, so I came in the \ 
hope of meeting you/' 

L'Estrange answered nothing. Doubts were 
thronging fast and thick into his mind, and he feVt 
sorry that she had come. 

Then his eyes met hers, and there was such a^ 
infinity of innocence in their frank depths, such child'' 
like candour on her brow and half-parted lips, tha^"* 
his scepticism melted away in a moment, and he fel'"' 
like a coward for having wronged her. 

The public thoroughfare was scarcely a fit place fo::^ 
an explanation; so he quietly directed her step^ 
towards the Pare de Monceaux, that lay some little 
distance from the spot where they had met. 

During the time that it took to arrive there, he 
strove to find an opening by which he could divine 
her reasons for seeking him. If for an instant vain 
visions of a " conquest " had entered his imagination^ 
the idea had been dispelled completely by the extreme 
gravity and reserve of his companion's demeanour. 

Fiorella's courage had apparently deserted her; 
for her mouth was firmly closed, and her cheeks wore 
a hue of the petals of a white rose. 
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Clement, pitying the painful timidity from which 
9lie \Fas visibly suflFering, determined to lead the way to 
oonversation. 

'' I know, mademoiselle, why you desired to see me 
again/^ he said, in a tone that sounded abrupt and 
awkward to his own ears ; and he felt annoyed at hia 
failure in finesse — an art of which he had believed 
himself master. *^ You fancied that my manner had 
changed to you when we met at Madame le Blanc^s ; 
that I was grave, nay, even a little severe to you,, 
perhaps. In fact, you thought that the entourage in 
which I found you had prejudiced me slightly, and 
yon did not care that any one should think badly of 
''Oil. Is it not for this reason that you Avish to ex- 
»Ia.in to me how you came to be under Madame le 
Uanc's protection T' 

There was a momentary silence again, during which 
n.ement congratulated himself inwardly on having 
hoovered his usual powers of diplomacy. He thought 
tia.t the wiliness of his speech could not fail to evoke 
CD. answer by which his curiosity would at once be 
wttisfied. And he was right in his surmise. 

'^ Ah, monsieur,^^ she replied, looking him full in 

tlxe face with great humid eyes, in which there was 

^o shadow of guile, and with a sad quiver in the 

corner of her scarlet mouth, " did I not tell you that 

I was all alone in the world, with no one to care for 

Die while I live, and no one to mourn for me if I die? 

I was stolen away by a gipsy when I was very young 

—so young that I have no remembrance of my 

parents, although I have tried hard, hard to picture 

to myself a mother's loving face ; but a mist hangs 

over my past that memory cannot penetrate. The 

only thing that ever really loved me was a dog ; but'^ 
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— and she shuddered — ^^ they killed it before my eyes, 
because I stole food for it when it was starving. Oh, 
monsieur, it was only a poor dumb animal; but it 
liked me to fondle it, it crept close to me when it was 
cold ; and I shall never forget the piteous look it gave 
me as it died. I never had a kindly word till you 
spoke to me, and looked at me as if at any rate 
I was a human being. Three years ago the gipsy 
woman with whom I lived, and who brought me to 
France, disappeared from our hovel in the Batignolles, 
and I was left quite alone, without a sou to buy bread, 
or a roof to shelter me. Then Madame le Blanc, 
hearing of my forlorn state, took compassion upon 
me, and placed me in the charge of the femme Moret. 
O, she is so cruel to me, monsieur. I try with all 
my might to be grateful to Madame le Blanc for 
having saved me from starvation ; but I often think 
that death would be far preferable to such a life.^^ 

And she clasped her two little hands over her face 
to hide her emotion. 

"'^ Poor child ! poor Fiorella V^ murmured L^Estrange 
softly, deeply moved as he regarded her. 

They had walked to and fro in the sunshine until 
the shades of evening had begun to fall, and even a 
star or two peeped down from its height inquisitively 
on the pair. 

Clement watched the dying light playing upon her 
lustrous hair. She never looked up at him; but her 
fingers nervously scattered the flowers that she had 
fastened into her bodice, and they fell to the ground. 

He took her hand and placed it on his arm. 

*^Be calm, Rorella,^^ he whispered, soothingly. 
'^Your pulse is fluttering like a frightened bird, 
poverina.^' 
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" Call me that always, monsieur. It reminds me 
of some one who used to lay a big hand on my head 
and bless me in a voice that was very gentle/' 

'^ That must have been your father, little one/' 

" Perhaps so : but I cannot call to mind any face, 
so it must only have been an empty dream. Some- 
• times I look up at the beautiful stars, or the warm 
sun, and wonder if the glorious rays are shining down 
on living parents, whose hearts have long forgotten 
the poor desolate Fiorella. But, monsieur, I came to 
seek you for a reason, and I must not be absent 
longer from my home. Oh, if you could see my home, 
and listen to the terrible names that the femme 
Moret calls me, you would pity me ! and yet I like 
those names better than Madame le Blanc's cruel 
kindness. I am afraid of her^ monsieur — afraid that 
she has saved my body to do harm to my soul !" she 
exclaimed, vehemently. 

There was a dead pause ; and on the silence of the 
partially deserted park fell the sound of deep 
smothered sobs, which Fiorella vainly strove to 
subdue. 

" Can I be of any service to make you happier, 
mademoiselle ?" questioned L'Estrange, gently but 
very gravely. 

" Yes, monsieur." And she gazed up imploringly 
at him, clasping her hands in entreaty, and looking 
the incarnation of beauty in her grief. ^' You can 
make me happy if you will, for you can take me 
away from Madame le Blanc, and hide me where she 
will never, never see me more ! Let me be your 
servant, and I will pray Heaven night and day to 
bless you for your mercy and kindness to one so 
tmfortunate as I. I would not dare to ask you to do 

6 
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this^ but you look good^ and I have no one that I. can 
trust in the wide, wide world/' 

Pure as an angel, without a thought of sin, Fiorella 
had grown up like a beautiful wild flower. She 
adored, with all the ardour of an impassioned hearty 
the "Great Spirit,^' and she traced His power in 
every lovely form of nature. Each beam of lights 
each glistening leaf, each blushing blossom, seemed 
to her fervid imagination like living things, speaking 
to her of Him whose home was in the vaulted sky, 
and on whom she looked as her only friend. 

A baser-minded man than L'Estrange might have 
tried to unveil to the girFs innocent eyes the mag- 
nitude of her crime against social laws, in preferring 
such a request as she had done on so slight an ac- 
quaintance. But Clement's sense of delicacy and 
refinement were not blunted by intercourse with the 
world, and he recognised at once the guileless spirit 
beside him. He saw at once that Morella's very 
terror of Madame le Blanc was a feeling utterly un- 
comprehended by herself, and simply the instinctive 
antipathy that a really pure soul has for an evil one. 

The waif thrown in his path, friendless and lonely, 
and to whom beauty was a terrible misfortune rather 
than a priceless gift, was an object sacred in his eyes. 
He swore to himself that any harm that her imagina- 
tion pictured should be averted from her, and that her 
implicit and childlike trust in him should never be 
betrayed. Like a young sister, she should be pro- 
tected by his arm from every ill ; and. Heaven willing, 
his desire to be of service to her would meet with 
good result. 

He laid his hand caressingly but reverently, as a 
brother might have done, upon her head, that, accord- 
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-to her wont, she had uncovered, while her hat 
% on her arm ; and pushing back gently the hair 
« clustered thickly on her fair forehead, he looked 

a minute steadily into her eyes, as if to read 
iher all was genuine within her. 
lie smiled plaintively as she met his scrutiny, but 
B.was no eflfrontery in the mournful expression of 

luminous orbs, fringed by heavy lashes, that 
Uy drooped over flushing cheeks. 

Korella, my child, I will help you, and put you 
iie way of a better life than that which seems to 
E)efore you now. You may trust me, poverina, 
: all your heart, and I promise that your faith 
L never be destroyed. Meet me here in a week. 
Tiring with you all that belongs to you-^^ 

I have nothing, monsieur ; only these poor 
hes/^ she whispered low, blushing hotly as she 
ired her poverty. ^^ Except these and my guitar V^ 
Ind she took from her bosom a chaplet of ivory 
ds, to which a small crucifix was attached, and 
m a leathern pouch at her side an illuminated 
I8al, very old and much used. 
*' This chaplet was round my neck when the gipsy 
)k me from my home ; and see, monsieur ! at the 
5k of the crucifix is carved ^ Fiorella,^ which must 
It been my mother^s name ; so they called me after 
•, but I have no right to a surname, helas ! Hon- 
or, I often fancy that I must be only' a poor gipsy 
n after all, for I love the fresh free breeze that 
ms to come straight down from heaven to calm my 
in when it burns with miserable thoughts ; and I 
e the great blue canopy above, and the delicious cool 
Age that, rocked backwards and forwards by the 
}et west wind, whispers like angels^ voices in my 

6-2 
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ear whenever I am all alone. I know, I feel that I 
could not live deprived of these ; that without the 
blessed sun and flowers, and the singing of the birds^ 
the poor child of the desert would Aie" 

Her- dark eyes flashed like diamonds, and her 
mobile face was flushed with animation as she spoke 
words that conveyed to Clement farther proofs of her 
innate innocence. No soul, he thought, but a good 
one, would find its best happiness in the beautiful but 
pure pleasures of nature. He could not refiraiu fix>m 
gazing at her with undisguised admiration and cu- 
riosity combined. She was so strange an anomaly, 
as, garbed and bred like a vagrant, she yet presented 
the aspect of a youthful saint ^neath the light of the 
starry sky — so holy and so fair ! 

He looked at her, and then he glanced up towards 
heaven, and then and there registered a vow that a 
spirit so sinless should be preserved from stain or soil 
if it were in his power to avert evil from it. 

*^ Never cease to cherish the love you have for such 
things, little one; it will guard you from evil. ^Tis 
a thousand pities if the world and its foolish pomps 
and vanities ever chase stars and blue skies and soft 
murmuring breezes from your heart. You shall leave 
your present abode, but not to become my servant 
Fiorella! You may be, for aught we know, the 
daughter of kings or a noble marchesa in your own 
right V he laughed, trying to draw her out of her 
habitual sadness of demeanour. 

'' Oh, monsieur, I shall never thank you enough ! 
what can I say to you V^ she exclaimed joyfully with 
bright dancing eyes, as she realized the purport of his 
words, and dreamed of her emancipation from the life 
she hated. Then she burst into a great shower of 
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tears^ and stooping down as if to hide them, 
L^Estrange felt a pair of warm lips rest lightly on 
his hand ; but before he could speak again, the girl 
had flitted away in the dusk of the evening. 

L^Estrange wended his steps slowly towards his 
home, through the crowded Parisian thoroughfares, 
with his gaze bent downwards, and his brain busy in 
endeavours to discover a way by which his promise to 
Fiorella might be quickly carried out. It was a diffi- 
cult task to accomplish for one in his position, but he 
was determined to work heart and soul in so good a 
cause. It was a wondrously subtle spell that the girl 
exercised over him. Her soft sweet eyes seemed to 
have stolen into his brain, as it were, and their plead- 
ing looks haunted him vividly long after she had left 
his side. 

As he walked along thinking of her and of her 
utter loneliness, it even entered his head as to whether 
he could marry her, that he might give her the home 
and protection she wanted. True, he did not actually 
love her with the love that he had pictured he would 
give to the woman who should be his wife ; but he 
pitied her from the inmost recesses of his soul, and 
pity was akin to love. 

Still he could not but remember that he came of a 
proud old stock, and that he was heir to all the broad 
lands of stately Holmsleigh. It was almost a duty he 
owed to his family to marry '^ well,'^ according to the 
world^s phraseology ; and even if he dispelled the 
glittering visions of his parents with regard to his 
forming a brilUant alliance, he felt that he lacked the 
moral courage to set all social distinctions at complete 
defiance by wedding a mere waif ; he felt that he 
dared not oflfer to the acceptance of his people one 
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who was not only homeless and friendless, but whose 
birth was a sealed book that his power might never be 
able to penetrate. Reason and sound sense, qualities 
that he possessed to a great extent, bade him be firm 
in purpose in averting the evil of a great mesalliance, 
but a voice within him kept whispering that Fiorella 
was as pure and good as she was beautiful. And for 
a short while he wavered. Reason and a softer feel- 
ing, that on analyzation would have been found to be 
only compassion and sympathy, combated together in 
his heart, and he resolved to let time reveal which 
would prove the stronger. Suddenly a plan for help- 
ing the girl to leave Madame le Blanc^s protection 
presented itself to him. In one of the great white 
houses with important porte-cocheres that front the 
charming Champs Elysees lived a middle-aged Scotch- 
woman, wealthy and independent. 

Miss Sinclair was a distant cousin of Clement^s ; 
but he was well aware that no one occupied a greater 
place in her affections than himself, although no closer 
consanguinity existed between them. Years before, 
Katherine Sinclair had dearly loved her handsome 
kinsman, Allan L^Estrange, with whom she had been 
brought up during the early portion of her life, within 
the walls of a great grim castle in the north. 

The sharer of her childish griefs and joys, and the 
daily companion of her riper years, held the treasure 
of her strong steadfast heart completely within his 
grasp ; but in spite of the jewel that that heart might 
have been to him if he had chosen to retain it as bis 
own for ever, he let it slip away, preferring in its stead 
the puerile unstable affection of an insipid girl whom 
he met at an out-station in the far East. 

When Colonel L^Estrange returned, after years of 
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absence^ to his native country, debilitated in constitu- 
tion, a wreck in appearance, and accompanied by his 
wife, Katherine transferred the aflection of her nature . 
to Clement, the only child of her old love. Warm- 
hearted and brimful of kindness, her Scotch breeding 
had fostered a certain reserve that bordered on prudery 
in her character, and that made itself visible in her 
manner, especially to strangers ; a sincere Christian, 
without a vestige of cant or hypocrisy in her composi- 
tion, she was in nowise austere or narrow-minded; 
yet, by force of education and constant association with 
persons that were not of the " world,^^ she held strict 
opinions on all that appertained to morality. Her 
creed was not only to avoid the committal of evil, but 
also to refrain from aught that gave the appearance of 
wrong-doing. Hers had been one long and blameless 
existence, so pure and so immaculate that no malicious 
tongue had ever ventured to wag in disrespect, and no 
finger had ever pointed to her but in praise and esteem. 
She led a singularly lonely life in the gay French 
capital, courted by many for her exceeding worth and 
unbounded wealth, but possessing no intimate ac- 
quaintances. With so few outlets apparently for her 
softer feelings, it was marvellous that she had not 
become with age egotistical and selfish; but she was 
neither of these, and none knew better than Clement 
the wisest method to appeal to her sympathy and 
kindness. 

It was a happy thought that had suggested to him 
so able a coadjutor in his scheme for aiding Fiorella, 
and instead of returning homewards, he hastened his 
footsteps towards the Champs Elysees, though it was 
an unusual hour for visiting. Fortunately Miss Sin- 
clair was within and alone. 
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" Well, Clement, how are you V was her greeting 
to him, accompanied by the bright and cordial smile 
and warm hand-clasp that were privileges Clement 
had ever been accorded. "I have not seen you 
for a century, and I began to fear you had forgotten 
me/^ 

L^Estrange returned her smile a little gravely ; his 
manner was rather constrained, and he was unusually 
silent. 

Her quick eyes scanned his face curiously. 

^' And now that you are here in body, you appear 
to be absent in mind. You are not in any troublCj 
surely V^ she questioned, with solicitude. 

'^ Not exactly in trouble. Aunt Katherine,'' he an- 
swered, addressing her as he had been wont to do 
since his boyhood; ''but in a dilemma, which is 
almost as bad. However, you can help me materially 
out of it, if you like to do so." 

'' If I like, Clement ! You know I have always 
been willing to serve you, ever since you were as high 
as the table there," she exclaimed, affectionately. 
"What is it all about?" 

''A woman, Aunt Katherine;" and L^Estrange 
pursed-up his lips hard to control himself from laugh- 
ing outright at the alarmed expression of his hearer's 
countenance. 

'' Surely you have not fallen in love with any one 
that your father would disapprove of?" 

Even now, although time had dispelled romance in 
her heart, and placed many a silver thread amidst 
Kathcrine Sinclair's nut-brown tresses, she had still a 
lingering tenderness and consideration for Allan 
L'Estrauge in her heart. 
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''Who is the lady ?^' 

''An angel in gipsy garb; a sweet suffering inno** 
cent ; a homeless^ friendless^ and nameless girl V^ 

" Clement \" 

" Yes, Aunt Katherine/' 

" Has love driven you crazy, that you should talk 
to me of such a person and in such a strain ? Bad 
enough if you had allowed your heart to lead you into 
caring for the daughter of some tradesman : she might 
at any rate be respectable, even if her birth was low ; 
but I certainly thought that you were above such 
miserable riffraff as you have been describing/^ 

" Aunt Katherine V' and Clement both felt and 
looked angry as he rose from his chair and prepared 
to leave the room — " you are decidedly not yourself 
to-night ; you, whom I have always considered in the 
light of a true Christian, full of charity and kindliness, 
whom I have ever looked upon as a model of every 
feminine virtue, have shown yourself as narrow-minded, 
and I may almost say as cruelly censorious, as most of 
your sex, in launching thus vehemently into a sweep- 
ing condemnation of one of whose real character you 
are in perfect ignorance. I came here this evening to 
beg for your help, and I find even common sympathy 
is wanting.'^ 

" Sit down, Clement, and do not be so hasty. I 
did not intend to vex you. Now tell me what I can 
do for you V^ she said, in a conciliatory tone. 

L^Estrange placed himself beside her, and took ad- 
vantage at once of the softer feeling she displayed. 

" The story I have to tell you is rather a strange 
one, I fear, and any one else but you. Aunt Katherine, 
might scarcely give credence to it ; but you will not 
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doubt my veracity, surely, since from my childhood I 
do not remember that you have ever found me guilty 
of a falsehood. 

'^ I had better begin my story by telling you that 
it is a woman that I am troubled about, but that I 
am not ' in love ^ with her, although she is the purest 
of maidens, and as beautiful as a houri. 

" I met her a short time back, quite by accident, 
and confess that I was struck by her appearance and 
demeanour, that contrasted most curiously with her 
attire and surroundings. Her name is ' Fiorella/ and 
she is only a poor little waif, thrown by misfortune 
upon hands that are ill-fitted, indeed, to guide her 
towards heaven, though, by right of innate goodness, 
her natural home should be heaven, and her com- 
panions the saints that dwell there. 

" She is most imhappy, and she has not a single 
friend upon earth. Now, will you be her friend. Aunt 
Katherine T^ he asked passionately, seizing her hands 
and looking her steadily in the face. '^ Can you be 
brave and noble enough to eschew all your aristocratic 
prejudices, to risk censure from the world, and, with 
all your heart in the task, save a sister soul from an 
evil fate, perhaps from utter ruin, with no guarantee 
for your safeguard but my simple assurance that 
Fiorella is in every respect a fit object for your charity 
and goodness ? Will you do this. Aunt Katherine Y^ 

Miss Sinclair was silent; all her cherished notions 
of delicacy and refinement rose up in arms against a 
proceeding which might entail on her close contact 
with an impostor, a vagrant. She shrank, with all 
the sensitive pride of her haughty race, from the 
possible disgrace that so strange a protegee might 
bring upon her. But these reflections swayed her 
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only for a moment ; the next instant her kind heart 
was overflowing with pity, and she grew eager to 
befiriend the object of Clement^s solicitude. Her faith 
in her young kinsman was unlimited, and she felt 
assured that he had spoken the plain unvarnished 
truth, and that no shadow of duplicity lurked behind 
his words. 

" Clement, if this poor child is as miserable and 
forlorn as you tell me, I will charge myself with her 
welfare, and will promise to make her as happy as lies 
in my power. Bring her here, if you wish, and as 
soon as you like. Katherine Sinclair, with her mul- 
titude of faults, is the last person in the world to 
begrudge kindness when it is deservedi^' 

'* Katherine Sinclair is the best woman alive, and I 
will pledge my existence that she will never have cause 
to regret her goodness to poor Morella,^' L^Estrange 
exclaimed warmly, pressing a gratefiil kiss upon the 
fair aristocratic hand, with its tapering fingers and 
shell-like nails. 

Punctually at the appointed hour Fiorella waited in 
the Pare de Monceaux; but, frightened at the step 
she had taken, her face was deathly pale and her voice 
trembled as she spoke to Clement, and ever and anon 
her dark eyes glanced hastily backwards, in dread of 
beholding Madame le Blanc^s portly form in her 
vicinity. L^Estrange strove hard to reassure her ; but 
as they approached their destination, her nervousness 
and agitation seemed to increase, and Clement was 
glad to leave her to the kind offices of Miss Sinclair. 

It was on the evening of the day that Fiorella found 
peace and shelter in the great white house in the 
Champs Elysees, that ^Estrange, at a ball given in 
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Paris by the Austrian ambassador^ looked for the first 
time upon Isabel Mowbray. 



PART III. 

Little Cupid ! most eccentric and omnipotent of 
gods ! Mortals, looking upon his hyacinthine locks^ 
his chubby cheeks and unmeaning face, can hardly be 
impressed with a due idea of the infinite power that 
he possesses over all the world, in spite of the imposing 
bow and arrow with which his tiny hands are armed. 
The freaks and pranks too in which he ofttimes in- 
dulges are not only dangerous, but extremely curious, 
and the insanity known as ^^ love at first sight'^ is un- 
doubtedly one of his greatest eccentricities; for it 
appears to common sense a strange and very in- 
credible fact that a human heart, and more especially 
a man's heart, which as an accepted belief is fiill of 
strength and firmness of purpose, should succumb in 
the " twinkling of an eye'^ to the mere influence of a 
face, and yield up its best and deepest feelings help- 
lessly, wholly, nay, even slavishly, to the attraction of 
a pair of melting orbs, dimpled mouth and chin, a 
pouting rosy lip, or a finely pencilled brow. '^ Yet 
again and again, and oft again,^^ as quoth a familiar 
poet, this absurd drama of suddenly ignited passion 
has been enacted upon the earth ; for 

" Oh, *tis love, 'tis love, that makes the world go roand ; 
And every day, beneath its sway, old fools and young abound." 

It was not marvellous, then, that Clement L^Estrange, 
albeit he lacked neither brain nor wisdom, fell head- 
long into the honeyed piege laid for him by the 
running deity ; but in sooth he had ample excuse. 
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The soft and moonlit eyes and tender southern 
beauty of the waif had attracted him greatly, and en- 
chained his attention for awhile ; but notwithstand- 
ing the potent charm they might have exercised over 
some hearts, they had failed to excite any sentiment 
in Clement^s breast beyond a keen appreciation and 
admiration. 

Perhaps a profound and sincere pity and sympathy 
for the lonely and unhappy girl had been the nearest 
approach to love that he had experienced towards 
her. Somehow it had seemed to him, especially in 
his second interview with her, as if Fiorella was 
scarcely a creature of everyday mould; and he had 
found himself likening her loveliness to that of some 
rare tropical flower, so exquisite and so fragile, that 
to attempt to touch it would be to brush off all its 
splendid bloom; and, in truth, although she had 
grown up uncultivated and uncared for, the innate 
religion of her soul and the poetry of her nature 
rendered her very dissimilar to most of her sex, and 
raised up an invisible barrier between her and the 
coarse and gross spirits that had surrounded her from 
her earliest infancy. L^Estrange, recognising her 
extreme purity of mind and true innocence, felt as 
though even a declaration of passion, such as he 
would have lightly uttered in the ears of any aris- 
tocratic dame, would sully the hearing of a being 
young in years, and younger still in a knowledge of 
the world and its manifold iniquities. Fiorella's 
heart was a beautiful book, on the virgin pages of 
which he shrank from trying to trace aught that 
might prove to be indelible, and perchance injurious 
to its owner. The earth contained too many flaunt- 
ing flowers, rearing their gorgeous heads on high, and 
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ready to be plucked and worn close to lis hearty or 
else to be thrown away when their beauty was faded 
and dead^ for Clement to desire for one moment the 
cruel gratification of spoiling for eyer and aye the 
bloom and beauty of the little wild blossom be had 
picked up by the wayside, and handled with all the 
gentleness of a woman and the delicacy that was 
natural to him ; and Fiorella, with her sweet face and 
snow-white soul, was a sacred thing for him. 

In company with his brother attaches he had at* 
tended the grand rout given by the Princess Metter- 
nich, whose well-known munificence and quoted taste 
had converted the Austrian embassy into a scene of 
glittering splendour such as was worked by Aladdin's 
wonderful lamp ; a paradise of enchantment^ peopled 
by houris bedecked in gems that shamed the sun and 
moon in brightness. 

But KEstrange was a guest more from a sense of 
duty, or rather social obligation, than firom any pros- 
pect of enjoyment in view. His disposition was 
inclined to cheerftdness, but he felt less in a mood for 
'^ society " at the ball than he remembered ever having 
felt before. His thoughts were fully engrossed by the 
events of the day, and by the desolate child whom his 
efforts had succeeded in helping to a holier and more 
congenial home, and to whose future welfare he had 
vowed his best and most energetic services. 

With the clasp of Fiorella^s little trembling fingers 
still lingering on his palm, and with the wistful grateful 
look of Korella's face, as he left her in Miss Sinclair's 
charge, still fresh in his memory, he wandered 
listlessly through the magnificent saloons, acknowledg- 
ing mechanically, after the fashion of an automaton, 
the presence of his acquaintances, but not noticing any 
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one individual of the throng. So much of his life 
had been passed in scenes of the kind, with fairy 
bowers of roses, sparkling fountains of fragrant atta, 
and winsome women^s faces, that he never glanced 
to right or left of him, untU of a sudden, right before 
him, retarding his progress, stood a figure— an angel 
enveloped in fleecy clouds, he thought ; but no, only 
a girl tall and slight, with shoulders and arms 
rounded and moulded like a statue^s, and clad in 
diaphanous masses of white, that floated round her in 
undulating waves — a girl with a face whose skin was 
like purest alabaster, save a delicate rose tint on 
softest cheeks. The wavy red-gold hair, that gleamed 
and scintillated beneath the dazzling lights, was drawn 
away from the blue-veined temples into heavy coils, 
falling low upon the snowy neck. Every feature was 
faultless, but it was the eyes — the wonderful dark 
grey eyes, so dreamy and so languid, with white lids 
fringed by the longest and blackest lashes in the 
world — that cast a subtle spell over L^Estrange. 
Lake loadstones they enchained his gaze, and, as he 
stood breathless and still, there must have been a 
magnetic attraction in his look j for his glance was 
returned, and it seemed to Clement as though two 
kindred souls had recognised one another in that 
instant. If he had been on the alert he might have 
heard the flutter of Cupid's wings hard by, or a satis- 
fied chuckle from the wicked urchin. 

The next moment, and the beauty that had been the 
dream of his life, as the only type of loveliness to which 
involuntarily his soul and senses would render homage, 
flitted past him and was lost to view in the mazy crowd. 

It appeared to him as if the rooms had suddenly 
darkened^ and their gay trappings assumed a sombre 
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aspect, while the strains of lively music jarred upon his 
nerves and caused an unwonted irritability of temper. 
As though a powerful love-philtre had been ad- 
ministered to him, all the lassitude and indifference he 
had experienced in the earlier portion of the evening 
were driven away by the bright apparition of Ins 
enchantress, and he plunged bravely into the intricate 
ins and outs of a quadrille, in the direction that she 
had taken. 

Like a will-o'-the-wisp she led him in pursuit, his 
eyes and heart full of the radiance she had suddenly 
flashed into them; and Fiorella, with her fantastic 
grace and her burden of griefs, passed as completely 
from his mind as though they had never been, her 
image displaced or rather erased by one a thousand 
times more brilliant as Clement, with strangely 
throbbing heart, and hot flushing face, bent in intro- 
duction to Isabel Mowbray, while she returned Ins 
bow with a smile out of which all the coldness and 
hauteur habitual to her were missing. They were both 
young and handsome, and they had both fallen into 
love at first sight ; and before the close of the ball the 
white lids frequently shaded the dark grey eyes as they 
drooped beneath Clement's fervent glance, and the small 
gloved hands shook slightly as they received a parting 
pressure, although the parting was only till the morrow. 

Isabel Mowbray was a famous Transatlantic belle,and 
the crowning toast of the fastidious Jockey Club, whose 
fiat was supreme in Paris circles ; all the ilite bowed 
down to that fiat as meekly as though despotism and not 
taste ruled the world of fashion. Isabel was a favoured 
guest at the Court of the Tuileries, and fdted by the 
French noblesse, while the grandes dames of the Impera- 
trice Eugenie copied her coiffure and her toilettes. 
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She was a native of Philadelphia, and the only 
daughter and heiress of one of its merchant princes ; 
but, resident in la belle France since her childhood, 
any trace of her nationality was lost in the purest and 
most liquid of Parisian accents. 

From numerous sister Americans, who were all 
more or less attractive, she carried away the palm un- 
deniably, and bore her honours with the grace of a 
Venus, and the ease and dignity of a true-born 
queen. 

L'Estrange awoke after the ball ill and unusually 
depressed. A vision had visited his slumbers that 
haunted him painfully. He dreamt that he was in a 
dread charnel-house, his limbs fettered by heavy irons ; 
around him, through the gloom, he saw rigid forms 
stretched upon lowly biers, with white coverings con- 
cealing their faces. Suddenly a figure arose from its 
recumbent attitude and approached him, placing one 
icy hand on his brow, while with the other it slowly 
removed the covering from its ghastly face, and the 
spirit of Fiorella the waif, with hollow eyes and sunken 
cheeks^ stood revealed to his horror-struck gaze. Then 
she spoke in low and unearthly tones. 

" Oh, why have you sent me here, with none but 
the awful dead around me, with the narrow tomb for 
my everlasting home ? I loved the sun^s bright rays, 
the blueness of the blessed sky, the fragrance of the 
flowers, the songs of the blithesome birds ; and here,here 
I have naught but eternal darkness, the damps of the 
grave, the canker of the worms. O, why have you sent 
me here ?*' the voice wailed loudly and piteously in his 
ear ; and Clement, with beads of perspiration on his 
forehead, and his heart beating fast, opened his eyes 
to find his valet with a letter in his hand, making 

7 
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futile attempts to rouse him from his heavy sleep. It 
was a missive from Miss Sinclair. 

" Dear Clement, — Come to the Champs Elys^es ai 
early as you can. It is a good and gentle girl that 
you brought here, but so strange and sad. Perhaps 
your presence may bring a smile to her face, or at any 
rate chase away the tears from her eyes. The only 
gleam of brightness I have seen on her countenance 
was when I casually mentioned you. K. Sinclair." 

" Poor child, poor Fiorella !^' L'Estrange muttered 
to himself pityingly, as he perused the note. '' Ugh ! 
what a horrible dream I had about her last xiight 1" 
and he could not restrain a shudder as the awfiil face 
of his vision returned to him. 

He had found out that Isabel Mowbray would be in 
the galleries of the Louvre at an early hour of the day; 
but anxious to meet Miss Sinclair's wishes, he deter- 
mined to call at the Champs Elysees before following his 
own strong inclination, which was to devote himself in 
the forenoon to art. 

Fiorella was sitting at one of the lower windows 
of the great house, in a listless attitude ; her cheeks 
were pallid, and stained as though she had been 
crying for many hours, and her dark eyes, en- 
circled by a bistre shade, were heavy and sorrowful; 
but as Clement entered the room, she started np from 
her chair and rushed towards him, with eager out- 
stretched hands, and the glad unreserved motion of a 
child, while a bright light suddenly irradiated eveiy 
feature. Before she reached him, however, her mood 
and manner changed entirely into sedateness; and 
although she looked up affectionately at him, she never 
attempted to speak. 
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Ij'Estrange took her hand^ and, leading her back to 
her seat, sat down close to her. 

'^ Poverina, you look very unhappy. I fear I acted 
wrongly in bringing you here,^' he said, gravely and 
r^retfdlly. 

For all answer, she bowed her head down upon her 
hands, and burst into a great shower of tears. 

'' Come, little one,^' he whispered, soothingly, 
stroking her shining hair gently as he spoke, " you 
must not grieve like this, or I shall reproach myself 
sadly with having taken the ' child of the desert' from 
the life that perhaps suited her best.'' 

'^ Oh, monsieur, you are very cruel to say that," 
she sobbed out. "You know that my life in the 
faubourg was hateful to me before I saw you, and 
knew that you felt for me. I am not ungrateful to 
you for having brought me here — indeed, indeed I am 
not ; but although the lady who has taken pity on me 
is kind and noble, I cannot help feeling so sad, 
monsieur, so ahne. With you by my side I am quite 
happy; it is because you have been so good to me, 
because in you the poor Fiorella has found a true 
friend." 

•' listen to me, my child," and L'Estrange essayed 
to put on an air of paternal interest, and threw as 
much seriousness as he could muster up into his 
accents. " Miss Sinclair deserves something better 
from, you than tears and repinings. She desires to 
be your best friend, your saviour, in fact, from a 
future that might have been a terrible one. You are 
pure and innocent now, and I have besought her aid 
to keep you so ; do not defeat the object I have had 
in view by yielding to childish sorrow ; do not make 
me repent already that I have taken you away from 

7—2 
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your home with Madame le Blanc^ or I shall take you 
back to her, Fiorella/' 

" Oh, no, monsieur, you will nerer do that V^ she 
questioned piteously, looking completely aghast at 
his unexpected threat. " I will cry no more ; I will 
laugh, and dance, and sing, to show you that I am 
grateful/' And she seized her guitar, which was 
never far from her, and commenced, in her birdlike 
plaintive voice, 

" I Gorgbeggiante Angelli 

Coir alteraante suono 

Saran dolce diletto 

Dopo il baleno e il snono 

Ombra mi dara il bosco, 

Avra di me il del cara ; 

Ma non sara piu quella 

La povera Fiorella." 

But she broke down at the end of a verse, and throw- 
ing the instrument on the sofa hard by, she clasped her 
hands and murmured, with the softest of southern tones. 

" To kuow that I have angered you would break 
my heart : but to please you, monsieur, Fiorella 
would die \" 

There was no blush upon her cheek as she gave 
breath to her thought, although there was a world of 
unconscious pathos and passion in her voice; and 
Clement, whose heart, even while he was beside her, 
had gone out to Isabel Mowbray, never even dreamed 
that the girl's soul was fast filling with his own image. 

She grew calmer as she sat there, with her eyes 
fixed lovingly on L'Estrange^s face. But he read no 
tenderness in their limpid depths ; a dog that loved 
him would have looked at him with just the same 
sort of glance, it was so honest and faithful and 
affectionate. 
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After a little while, Katherine Sinclair entered the 
salon^ and FioreUa, with hesitating step approaching 
lier, took her hand humbly and pressed a kiss upon it, 
irith a deprecating expression on her countenance. 
Elatherine, surprised, stooped down and returned the 
caress warmly on the girFs forehead, while Clement 
itughed pleasantly at the pretty tableau that the two 
nade ; and when, a few moments afterwards, he rose 
to take his leave, satisfied that his work would meet 
inth good result, a bright smile upon Fiorella's lips 
was the last sight he looked upon. 

The hours flew by on rosy wings, and days 
lengthened into weeks unconsciously to L'Estrange, 
as, rapt in a halcyon dream of first love, the only 
landmark of time he knew was the presence or ab- 
sence of Isabel Mowbray. 

Pair and irresistible autocrat, her sway had become 
an absolute one ; and under its all-enthralling spell, 
Clement, forswearing all the favoiuite pursuits of 
other days, turned into a carpet knight, content to 
look on no fiercer weapons than the distaff and the 
needle. There was no light for him in the world like 
the light of the dark gray eyes; and basking 
loxniiously beneath their sununer splendour, he asked 
no farther bliss. His empress condescended to love 
him too, in her own imperial way, and yet with an 
UDoiuit of truth and fervour that few would have 
i^eved could emanate from the breast of the proud 
md beautiful statue, that had never shown signs of 
rarmth or relenting towards the scores of slaves in 
ler train. What wonder, then, that L^Estrange, 
ictoring to himself that he was a modern Pygmalion, 
Bvotedly adored the being inspired by himself with 
ich feeling and passion ? 
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^^ The course of true love never did run smooth/^ 
was an axiom disproved in this case ; but though 
completely engrossed with the state of his own hearti 
Clement yet continued to visit the house in the 
Champs Elysees from time to time, although, had his 
real sentiments been analysed, perchance it would 
have been found that his interest in his protegee had 
flagged considerably; that even during lengthened 
absences, which his attendance on his fiancee unavoid- 
ably occasioned, the very existence of the poor little 
waif was a matter of oblivion. But whenever, by a 
strenuous effort, he suceeded in passing a flying half- 
hour with her, Fiorella's welcome should have been 
an ample reward for his self-sacrifice — she met him 
ever with a gladness that was as unfeigned as it was 
patent to all. 

Either from an intense dread of being sent back to 
the feared Madame le Blanc, or else from an earnest 
desire to please L^Estrange, she had implicitly obeyed 
his behest to eschew melancholy and to don the garb 
of joy. No tear was ever seen to glisten on her jetty 
lashes, and no shadow of a shade traversed her brow. 
Apparently blithe as the birds that she loved so well, 
she was the one ray of sunshine in the great dull 
mansion, which, with all its grandeur and imposing 
aspect, lacked liveliness au fond. Petted by Katherine 
Sinclair, whose affections had been captured com- 
pletely by the girl^s soft and engaging manner and 
gentle character, Fiorella^s life appeared as unutter- 
ably serene as it was blameless. 

To all around she seemed like a happy child, free 
from every earthly care ; but none who could have 
seen her alone in her own room, would have deemed 
her careless or joyous. Kneeling beside the little 
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white-curtained bed, with the ivory ehaplct and 
crucifix and the old worn Missal clasped tightly to 
her bosom, and with big tears streaming down her 
cheeks, she sent up her fernd and innocent prayers to 
the '^ Slessed Mother of GoJ/^ mingling with the name 
of the parents that were dead to her that of a living man. 

None knew how each morning that dawned brought 
with it a hope that was often fallacious, but which 
flushed her face and lent a brightness to her eyes ; 
but when he, whom in her inmost soul she un- 
consciously worshipped with all the ardour of a child 
of the south, was beside her, the crimson rose paled 
from her cheek beneath the timidity that his presence 
brought. And L^Estrange only saw that FioreUa 
was happy and contented, and that the beauty that 
had attracted his admiration had gained and ripened 
into greater loveliness under the influence of a good 
and holy home. 

It was the month of November, the " month of 
suicides/' Autumn tints were upon the trees, while 
Nature was slowly sighing out her regrets at the 
coming death of the old year ; but in the beginning 
of the new, Isabel Mowbray had consented to be 
Clement's wife, and with this in prospect, no marvel 
that^ with Cupidon's bandage tight over his eyes, he 
failed entirely to perceive aught that was irrelevant to 
the one great event of his life, which was to bring 
him happiness ineffable and eternal. 

** Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungall^d play ; 
For some must watch and some must sleep. 
Thus runs the world away !" 

The daylight was waning fast, and the broad avenue 
that runs through the Champs Elys^es up to the Arc de 
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Triomphe was partially deserted, giving that fashionable 
quartitroi Paris in the semi-darkness an aspect almost as 
still and as gloomy as that of a petty provincial town. 

Unusually restless, Fiorella, like an elfin sprite^ had 
fluttered from room to room, through bleak cor- 
ridors, and up and down the huge staircase, until ker 
wanderings had ended by her settling down in her 
favourite spot — a species of omnium gatherum^ ia 
which all the finest paintings and rarest statuary, 
besides other objeis d'art that Katherine Sinclair's 
taste and money had procured, were collected. The 
windows of the room looked on to the small square 
court that lay in front of the mansion, and Fiorella, 
coiling herself up in an Eastern fashion, as was her 
wont, in one of the cushioned recesses, looked out 
dreamily and sadly on the marvellously-dreary prospect 

Clement had not approached the place for a very 
much longer period than he had ever allowed ti> 
elapse before, and the poor girl's heart swelled high 
within her at the thought that either he was ill, 
or else that he had forgotten her. A feeling of utter 
loneliness was in her breast, and, worse than all, she was 
unable to give vent to her fears and anxieties, 
restrained by some impulse more powerful than herself 
from making a confidante of Miss Sinclair. 

A door opened quietly, but, fancying it was one of 
the lackeys, Fiorella never turned her head, until of a 
sudden a hand touched her shoulder gently, and 
starting round in dismay and surprise, she found 
L^Estrange beside her, looking down upon her wiih • 
bright smile on his lips. 

He was not ill, he looked so happy, and he had 
not forgotten her after all, were the thoughts that 
passed rapidly through her mind. 
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" O, monsieur/' she cried joyously, oblivious of her 
Iiabitual quietude and sedateness in the pleasure and 
aatonishment of beholding that beloved face again, 
" you have come at last ; thank Heaven for that ! I 
began to be afraid that some harm had happened to 
you, that I should never, never see you more V 

And there iras a big falter in her voice as she 
uttered the last words ; but, excited and happy like a 
child, she did not allow him time to answer before 
she continued — 

'' But you are come, and I shall forget all that I 
have suffered V* and she pressed a fervent kiss upon his 
hand. 

L'Esirange visibly started as he felt the contact of 
those soft warm lips. It was the second time he had 
felt it. 

The first time, in the twilight and amidst the loneli- 
ness of the Pare de Monceaux, with a tender pity in 
his heart for the unfortunate waif, and with no other 
woman's image stirring the depths of his soul, he had 
experienced nothing but kindliness at that soft kiss, 
accepting it as an innocent tribute of gratitude for his 
help; but now it appeared to him as though that 
caress was an infringement of loyalty to his betrothed, 
and he shrank from it involuntarily. 

Fiorella's glance, sharpened by affection, noted a 
cold look steal over his features as he drew himself 
away from her ; and thinking that the exhibition of 
her feelings had degraded her for ever in his opinion, 
and angered him beyond forgiveness, she crept 
away to the far end of the large saloon, and casting 
herself down on the floor, gave way to an abandon- 
ment of grief that shook her slight frame with its 
yehemence. 
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Clement, with the soniid of those heartbreaking 
sobs ill liis ear, forgot all his notions of reserve. In 
a moment he was kneeling by the girFs side, murmor- 
ing softly — 

" Fiorella, dear Fiorella \" 

As the expression of endearment fell from his lips, 
she glanecd up through the storm of wild passionate 
tears with a world of eloquence in her eyes. 

L^Estrange saw the mistake that he had made at 
once. A light was breaking upon him fast, and he 
knew now that, in lieu of having been the cause of 
gladdening the child^s life, he had unwittingly become 
the instrument of inflicting upon her the bitterest 
woe. 

*^ Fiorella, little one, I never meant to wound *** 
anger you/^ he said kindly. 

" You could not anger me, monsieur. I feared tt^^ 
I had offended you. I forgot, in the great joy of s^^^ 
ing you again after so long a time, that I am t^^ 
lowly and unfortunate to dare to touch your hand V^^ 

And a warm blush dyed her face up to her ve^^^ 
temples, as she remembered the gesture with whic:::^ 
he had withdrawn his palm. 

L^Estrangc hesitated for an instant as to what 1p- ^ 
should reply ; then he made up his mind that it wi^^ 
better to tell her all the truth. Another time \l^ 
would have avowed his approaching marriage to he:t^ 
with all the frankness and bravery imaginable ; buiJ 
since the ebullition of feeling that had just been dis- 
played for the first time, his courage sank a little, and 
he shrank from making his confession. 

" Fioivlla, if I drew away my hand firom you, it 
was not because I think you ' lowly.' You are an 
Wgel of purify and goodness, little one, and no woman 
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can desire to be ' greater ^ than that. Destiny may 
have placed you in an unfortunate position, but nothing 
but your own actions could ever debase you in my 
eyes. There is a reason for what I did, FioreUa, and 
I will tell you what it is — ^this hand of mine belongs 
to some one else \" 

Rorella started to her feet, and faced him with 
dilated startled eyes and a face that turned of an 
ashen hue. 

"To some one else?^' she repeated slowly, in a 
voice that was scarcely above a whisper. 

Yoimg, for she had barely reached womanhood, and 
ignorant of the world, the strong instinct of love, 
omnipotent even in wild animals, suggested to her at 
once the meaning of his assertion. 

" Yes, to some one else, who will be my wife in the 
beginning of the new year. O, FioreUa, on the merry 
jour de Pan what a precious gift will be mine ?^^ 

His words were a deathstroke to the child of the 
south, who had loved naught but the sun and the 
flowers and the murmuring west wind before she 
looked upon Clement L^Estrange. 

As she listened to him, Fiorella^s heart gave a 
great leap, and her lips grew colourless and trembling. 
It seemed to her in that moment as if the light of the 
glorious sun had set for ever, and the bloom and 
fragrance of the flowers had died away from the 
earth ; but Clement, with the thought of Isabel Mow- 
bray uppermost, spoke on, never heeding that each 
syllable was a sharp stab in the girl^s white breast. 

"And I love her, FioreUa — ay, love her with a 
steadfast enduring love surpassing any that man has 
felt before I To me she is best and most beautiful of 
all the world ! O, FioreUa, you are better than I am. 
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give me your earnest rravere that the dream of my 
life may be accomplished, that she whom I worahip 
will soon be my own for ever !''' 

The ehild fell oii her knee$. Clement fancied that, 
good and obedient to his smallest will, she was already 
praying for his welfare and happiness. Her dark eyes 
uplifted bore a rapt expression, and her lips were 
parted slightly asunder ; but in another moment a 
shriek burst from them., and., stricken down like a 
blighted lily, the waif lay cold and senseless on the 
ground. 

Paris arrayed in winters garb was Paris still. No 
other capital in the world could compete with it in life 
and liveliness, even though frost hung pendent like 
diamonds to each leafless bough, and the sunbeams 
fell pale and powerless upon the earth. 

Paris, covered with a winding-sheet of snow, would 
still have borne a merry aspect to all those whose 
hearts and homes were free firom care. But to 
Fiorella, who loved so dearly the blueness of the 
summer's sky, the fragrant bloom of roses, the carol- 
ling of the gladsome birds, the wintry blast apparently 
brought death. Four weeks had passed since the 
evening when the tidings of Clement's approaching 
marriage had fallen on her ears like a thunderbolt. 

She had never understood the feelings of her own 
heart, or even questioned them. The thought that she 
loved L'Estrange had never entered her mind ; uncon- 
sciously she had drifted into passion, and yielded up 
her whole soul to him, until without him she could 
not live. She had never dreamed of him as a lover. 
Cmde and wild, her nature possessed the unselfish 
derotion and the unerring fidelity that characterize the 
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savage. It was quite enough for her to sit by his 
side, to gaze upon his face, to listen to every tone of 
his voice ; and now and then, when he called her 
'^ Poverina,*' in the kindly accents that she knew so 
well, and when he clasped her hand in friendly greet- 
ing, she felt that she wanted nothing more. Willingly 
she would have been his slave, infinitely blest by the 
reward of her master's smile. The hope of L'Estrange 
ever belonging to her was one that her extreme humi- 
lity of spirit would never have admitted; but the 
bitter knowledge that he would ere long belong to 
another, that an eternal barrier would be raised be- 
tween her and him, drove the blood from her heart, 
and paled her cheek with the ashen pallor of death. 
Yet she never murmured ; so quiet and so gentle, for 
he had bidden her be so ; she even forced back the 
tears to their burning source, to do his behest to the 
very letter. And when L'Estrange came, she met 
him with the same soft smile hovering on her lip, 
while she covertly bit it hard to restrain it from trem- 
bling. Only a child, yet she was as brave as a true 
woman in concealing the sorrow that sapped at her life. 

And Clement, whose feelings had been a mixture of 
pity and remorse since the night of his confession, 
looked in surprise at the calmness she displayed, and 
l)egan to fancy that it was only the wintry wind, after 
^, that was blowing the daughter of sunny climes so 
Quickly to her grave. 

Several days had glided by without awarding him a 
release from his manifold devoirs, both as a diplomat 
*^d a lover, when a short missive was put in his hand, 
jUst as he was hurriedly finishing his toilette for a 
^eat political feast at the embassy to which he was 
attached. 
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^^ Come to us quickly, Clement, for heaven's sake- 
I believe the poor child Fiorella is dying. She has 
only spoken once to-day, and it was to ask for you. — 
K. S/' 

L'Estrange waited for nothing more, but snatching^ 
his hat, he rushed into the crowded street. It wa» 
New-year^s eve, and as he walked along, his eyesB 
glanced carelessly at the gay shops, filled with alL 
manner of superb 6trennes, that glittered in the gas — ■ 
light. 

" Ding, dong ! ding, dong V' faint, but solemn and - 
slow, it fell upon the air. He stopped for a minute 
to listen, with a strange dread upon him, as though i| - 
were a requiem for the poor Fiorella. But it was 
only the plaintive bell of the church of La Madeleine 
sounding for the Angelus. 

He met Katherine Sinclair on the threshold, and 
one look at her countenance told him that there had 
been no exaggeration in her note. 

It was true. The poor little waif was dying — 
dying quietly but fast, out of the bright world into the 
shadows. 

L'Estrange stepped softly up the stone staircase, 
with a pallid cheek and a fast-throbbing heart. The 
snowy curtains of the little bed were drawn widely 
asunder, and upon the white pillow lay a face that was 
far whiter still. 

Fiorella's long hair hung dishevelled over her 
shoulders, and the fire of her eyes was quenched in an 
infinite languor, while on her brow the seal of death 
was unmistakably set. Yet when her languid eyes 
caught sight of Clement's form, a sparkling light lit 
up her thin features, and she tried to hold out her 
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li.ci^iid towards him, but it fell weakly down upon the 
(j^i^verlid. 

L'Estrange bent over her, and it was no shame to 
11*!^ manhood that genuine emotion blinded his vision 
fc^^ -mc a while. 

'^ Fiorella, poverina! are you really so ill?^^ was 
al-IS_ he could say, in low and choking tones. 

"No, monsieur, I am not ill, for I feel no pain,^^ 

sb»^^ answered in an unsteady voice, so faint that he 

"W" ^^L.s forced to bend down lower to catch the words she 

T^i^fc- "tared. " I am even better than I have been for a 

^^^Kz^g, long while, for there was a dull and heavy 

^^^ight on my heart, that has gone away. It only 

^^^ms now as if some one I cannot see is taking my 

^ *fe away, and I have no strength to hold it fast. But 

ix^-ver mind about me, monsieur ; tell me if you are 

'^^ll and happy ; for to-morrow is the blessed jour de 

'*^*^, and she whom you love so much will soon be 

yo\ir wife. Ah, monsieur !'^ she cried out, as if a 

®^^den spasm had hurt her, and she pressed down her 

ta-nd on her bosom to stop its heaving. 

*' O, my child, try and get better, that you too may 
ha.ve many glad new years. And, Fiorella, little one, 
^^lieve that my happiness would be far greater if you 
^ei« by to witness it/^ 

*' Never, monsieur ; I shall never do that. Before 
yo\ir marriage-day, the desolate Fiorella will be lying 
^ ler dark and narrow grave.''' 

Clement shivered as the memory of his dream came 
^ lim. He knew that it was his work, after all, that 
^^s sending the child to her tomb. 

*' I shall not see many suns arise upon the beauti- 
^l earth, monsieur, but 1 do not grieve. For a long, 
^Ong while the light of the sun and the moon has 
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grown dimmer to me, the scent of the flowers more 
faint, the song of the birds more sad. I shall die 
quite happy, monsieur, for I know that you will soon 
have all you care for in the world dose to your side/' 
she faltered, trying to look up brightly in his face. 

The mighty love in her breast was patent now to 
his eyes. This poor little waif in her dying hour 
forgetting herself in him, utterly unmanned him. He 
sobbed aloud. 

Fiorella stretched out her fragile hand, and gently 
touched his arm. 

" Do not sorrow for me, monsieur ; it makes it less 
easy for me to die. You have ever been good and 
kind, you will promise now what I ask ? Do not let 
them take me to Pere la Chaise, with the awful dead 
all around me,^^ she pleaded piteously — and again that 
terrible vision rose up vividly before him j " but lay 
me in a quiet spot, where in the solemn darkness of 
eternal night perchance the sweet west wind may 
murmur softly above me, and the holy stars peep 
pityingly down on the lonely home of the poor 
Fiorella ; and, monsieur, the chaplet and crucifix that 
were once round my mother's neck, let them rest upon 
my breast, and the Missal by their side. 

^^ Ding, dong ! ding, dong ! ding, dong V It was 
the merry peal of all the church-bells in Paris usher- 
ing in the new year. 

^^ Hush V' Fiorella whispered, as she listened 
intently to the chimes for a moment or so. '^ It is 
the happy jour de Van, monsieur, and I have no 
etrenne to give you, only my old guitar. Will you 
keep it always for FiorelWs sake T' 

'^ Yes, poverina, for ever and ever. And you, what 
gift can I oflFer you ?'' 
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She started up fipom her pillow, while for an instant 
St deep red glow overspread her sunken cheek, and a 
passionate gleam of light shone out of her eyes. 
*' Kiss me, monsieur; just once, just once V^ 
L'Estrange stooped and pressed his lips to hers. 
Stcu Isabel Mowbray would have pardoned that em- 
brace. When he raised his head, Fiorella^s spirit had 
eft the earth. 
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PART I. \ 

[OME back to me ! come back to i^^» 
Eve, my Eve V^ 

Oh, vain cry of my life ! Yet aga-^ 
and again the words fall from my lij^^ 
finding their echo in my inmost souL 
-x- -x- •}{■ -je * 

Lying at full length on the soft gray sands of thd 
lovely Kentish coast, with an old worn fishing-smacK 
serving for protection from the broad noonday glare 
and the fervency of an August sun, with tired laiy 
eyes, that, half shut, winked and blinked as through 
their lashes they watched the languid and monotonous 
flapping of a white sail, that shone silvery under the 
golden beams many a mile out on the deep-blue main 
— ^neither sleeping, nor dreaming, nor thinkings bat 
simply enjoying the luxury of sheer idleness and perfect 
repose to fullest bent ; then suddenly awakening from 
my state of conscious coma to the sound of yoioea 
issuing from the other side of the tiny bark that shaded 
me from the fiery eyes of the sun-god, and from human 
sight as well. 

'^ Eve, wake up, child ! This is one of your queer 
days, assuredly." 
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e tones, whidi were a woman's, betokened a 
cinon of diaracter in the speaker, in spite of 
9i thai perraded the accents as thej fieQ on 
air. 

ning. Ere ! always dreaming the hours away ! 
the world can yon find to dream about ?'' 
ush, Helen ! Canyon ask V And a strange 
for me rose up suddenly in my breast, in 
full, and most melodious roice. It seemed 
lie through and throu^ I held my breath, 
ed with strained ear for the roice to come 

1, do you never feel, in such a scene as this, 
lifting up, as it were, from the dull earth, as 
erything around you was calm, and at peace 
and your own soul, rid for a while of mortal 
free to soar up, up into regions as defidousi, 

nl '' 

\e enthusiastic tones paused as if at a loss for 
e wherewith to describe the bright Elysium 
tile and ferfid imaginatiOTL. 
jfursdf !'' laughed her companion. And her 
id commonplace reply eridently dispersed to 
nnds of hearen Ere^s romantic visions ; for 
mg out a peal of sweet childish merriment, 
see had had a wondrous charm for me ; but 
nlrer lau^ on my ears indolence ranished at 
[ I resisted no longer the prompting of incli- 
10, lifting my head up firom its sandy pillow, 
fnrtiTc surrey of my neighbours, and kx^^ed 
rst time on my Fate. 

le jot down her lineaments from memory. 
' no skilful brush and palette could delineate 
"e faithf idly. 

8-a 
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A broad straw hat shaded the low white brow and 
small oval face^ that was enframed in sun-kissed hair 
falling in bright wreaths down to her very waist. Eyes 
of truest blue, with a pensive look in the pellucid 
pupils; straight clear-defined brows, and marveUons 
lashes, and tiny features, with a pair of exquisitely-cat 
lips, so fresh, so red, so smiling ; but even as I gazed, 
the laughter on them was suddenly hushed, and re- 
placed by an expression of fear. Wringing her hands, 
she sprang hastily to her feet, and rushed to the edge 
of the beach, crying out — 

'^ Helen, look ! Harry is drowning V^ 

With a bound I reached the water, just in time to 
plunge in, and seize with one strong arm a little white 
waif, with pallid face and clinging rings of golden hair, 
that the great salt waves were carrying off in triumph 
on their huge shoulders as a propitiatory offering to 
Neptune in his palace of coral. 

Then breathless, and dripping like a gigantic watrf- 
spaniel, I deposited my small burden safe in the girl's 
white outstretched arms, that closed on the restored 
treasure like a vice, while the true blue eyes shot a 
silent thanksgiving upwards. Then they looked at me 
humidly, gratefully, while the pretty lips, from which 
all the bright scarlet had completely faded, quivered 
very piteously. 

'^ My mother will bless you for ever,^^ she tried to 
articulate plainly in her agitation. '^ My little brother 
is the pet \ and if anything had happened to him, she 
would never, never have smiled again. Oh, I cannot 
thank you enough V^ 

And she gave me the tribute of an eloquent glance 
instead, amidst a shower of big glistening tears, that 
rained down on the little face that she kept pressing 
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i^lose against her breast^ as if fearful that some new 
Sanger might arise to snatch it away. 

'' You have nothing to thank me for/^ I said as 
piietly as I could> hoping by measured accents to 
soothe her emotion a little ; but I never felt less calm 
in all my life. Outwardly 1 stood still and impassive ; 
inwardly my soul was trembling and shaking under the 
power of the first breath of passion that had come to 
rtir it. '^ 1 am only too thankful I was by to help 
you. Let me carry him home/* I suggested, I pitied 
the girl, who could barely support the feathery weight 
she held ; but 1 knew my offer was not suggested by 
mere compassion for her physical weakness. 

I felt a violent uncontrollable desire to pursue the 
acquaintance Dame Fortune had thrown in my path, 
and nothing on earth could have induced me to give 
up the chance of looking again and again on the 
Bweet face before me. Meanwhile Helen, whom I had 
rightly judged in my own mind to be of a sensible and 
practical turn, had quietly vanished from the scene of 
disaster on the recovery of the child, in order to acce- 
lerate the needful preparations for averting farther 
mischief to him in his semi-drowned condition. 

''Harry has a veiy great antipathy to strangers 
when he is in his senses, even to those who look kind 
and good,'' she added apologetically. '^ But I think I 
may venture to give him in charge of you in his 
present state of unconsciousness/' 

And she bent anxiously over him for a moment ; 
tihen she lifted up a very white face, and faltered out 
dowly, with big startled eyes looking wildly in my 
3wn — 

'' Surely he is not dead, after all, is he ?" 

I did not wonder in the least at her terrible surmise. 
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for the little one's features were cold and setjj as 
though Death had imprinted his seal upon them^ s^nd 
lus fingers were tightly clenched and interlaced to- 
gether; but I was skilled enough in medical art to 
know that such appearances might naturally arise from 
the violent fright his mind must have received when 
he found himself ^fting helplessly, hopelessly away 
farther and farther from terra firmay cradled on the 
summit of the waves, that must have appeared moun- 
tains high to such a wee sprite as he was. 

" It is only the effects of alarm that he is suffering 
from ; he will be all right presently/' I reassured her 
in earnest tones ; and she seemed to have faith in me 
at once, for the troubled look on her face changed 
into an expression of, serenity, and pressing one kiss 
on his cheek, she put him gently and confidingly into 
my arms. 

Side by side, slowly and silently, we walked to- 
wards her home over the sandy shorfe ; and as ever 
and anon the sea gave a low murmur behind us, I 
saw her wince and tremble at the recollection that 
that sullen roar might have been a requiem for the 
child she loved so well. I was not shy by nature, 
nor unsociable in disposition ; but now I could not 
for the life of me think of one appropriate sentence 
to break the silence. It seemed to me as though any 
commonplace remark would be an insult to her, 
whom my soul had suddenly deified into an object of 
worship. Suddenly a pale apparition, with silvered 
hair and sable garments, caught the boy from me, and 
sitting down with him on the sands, sobbed great sobs 
that made my heart bleed and my eyes grow strangely 
dim. 

'^ Mamma, mamma, please don't !" pleaded my 
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sompanion ; and down upon her knees fell the slight 
S^rm^ Tfhile two serious orbs gazed imploringly up 
uto the mother^s face. 

I stood beside and looked on, feeling that hcnce- 
brth the sight would never leave me — knowing that 
hose tearful accents would one day breathe the fiat 
>f my earthly destiny, that those blue eyes had already 
lecome the day-stars of my whole life. 

'^ There is no cause for anxiety," I ventured to 
emark after a little while, trusting to stem the torrent of 
;rief that was adding to the impromptu bath the poor 
Lttle child had already received. *^ Might 1 advise 
is being placed in a warm bed at once as the 
xdckest and surest mode of complete restoration ?" 

Mrs. Lindon visibly started at the sound of my 
oice, and stared up at me with a bewildered air. 
Ihe had evidently never even noticed my proximity 
II the midst of her alarm for the pet lamb of the 
ock. 

** The gentleman who jumped into the water and 
aved Harry/' murmured the kneeling figure in 
ler ear. 

A pair of hands, very attenuated, but white as 
mow, were extended at once to clasp mine in a strong 
grasp, and a pair of anxious wistful eyes shone up 
fdft of earnest warmth and gratitude into my own. 

" God for ever bless you !" she said, in a faltering 
TOce, and these few almost inaudible words com- 
prised all the thanks she gave me ; but somehow I 
fdt, from the moment they were uttered, that, beside 
the blessing and the hand-clasp, she had given me a 

place in her heart. 
There is no feeling that familiarizes people so 

(picldy as genuine sorrow. Joy may be a more 
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sociable senriment, but it utterly lacks the opennetB 
and unreserve engendered by real grief of any kind. 
Moreover, there is an inward instinct in human 
nature that detects true sympathy at a glance. 
Hilarity and a smiling countenance are easily put on^ 
but it is hard work even to the most hypocritical to 
force bond-fide tears into the eye. 

It was not very strange, then, that on the evening 
of the day that might have been marked down in 
black letters in the chronicles of the Lindons as the 
date of a watery grave, that I found myself in a 
flower-decked drawing-room, a favoured guest. The 
picture which that evening presented will never fade 
firom the tablets of my memory. It lives there now 
in colours as firesh and as vivid as though I had looked 
upon it but yestere'en. 

The big bay-window opening on to a broad expanse 
of rippling sea ; the pleasant twilight gloam casting 
into deep shadow the dark-clad figure of my hostess 
as, seated within a far recess, she bent yearningly 
over the child she had nearly lost, with all the won- 
derful infinity of a mother's love depicted on her 
face. 

Helen Garden, with a soul above romance, and 
afiecting to disdain in ioio all such puerilities as 
dashing waves and crimson-tinted skies, presided at 
the distant teaboard. And leaning anent the case- 
ment near, a maiden fair and sweet, with snowy 
flowing dress and a pure white rose in her bosom; 
towards whom my gaze wandered in spite of me^ 
and once reaching its goal, was loth indeed to quit 
again. 

After awhile^ as the shades of evening fell lower 
over the earth, converse became fragmentary. It 
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seemed easier to look than to speak. Tongue-tied^ 
my eyes revealed my feelings well ; for through the 
deepening gloom I could see a lovely flickering colour 
tinge soft rounded cheeks^ and a conscious but not 
unkindly light in tender azure eyes. 

Later I knew that I had been no arrogant 
dreamer^ puffed up by foolish pride^ when 1 fancied, 
even on that first evening, that a little palm had 
trembled like a birdling within my fervent clasp, and 
that two red lips had slightly trembled when they 
said a low good-night. 

Later I knew that Eve loved me at first sight as 
passionately and truly as I loved her, and that after 
our meeting there were no more quiet scenes for her 
in which she desired to be lifted out of earth. 

Earth had become unutterably pleasant. A mortal^s 
power had changed it into the sweet Elysium that her 
fancy had been wont to picture and to long for ! 



PART IL 

Three weeks had glided swiftly by since the first 
glance that had sealed my lifers destiny, since the first 
moment in which my darling had taken my heart 
from me by storm. And my sweet sovereign reigned 
autocratically over her dominion ; for closer bondage 
but riveted more closely the rosy links of the chain 
in which her power and will had bound me. 

Her blue eyes were my heaven — and such a 
heaven ! — promising in their serene clear depth peace 
and rest infinite to him who might bask in their holy 
light for ever. It was quite enough of bliss to sit by her 
dear side day after day upon the lonely beach, with the 
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glorious swelling billows murmuring a loud consent to 
our courting ; to sit there with her hand fast locked 
in mine, her rosy lips shyly smiling now and then as 
our glances chanced to meet. Eve was truth and 
warmth, but she was reticent too — loth to show her 
feelings, as all maidens should be. Only sometimes 
nature would peep out beneath womanly reserve under 
the wondrous power of mutual love. 

" Gerald V^ In all my life I had never dreamed . 
that such music was to be found upon earth, until my 
name, spoken by her mouth, came laden with irre- 
pressible melody. Ay, and her lips lingered over it 
too, as though it was pleasant-sounding to her ears as 
well. 

If it had pleased her to say ^^ Gerald ^^ continuously, 
and nothing more, I could have listened unwearyingly 
and with eagerness to the one word, detecting fresh 
music in the repetition and content with such delicious 
tautology. 

" Gerald V* she said, lifting up a sparkling im- 
passioned look to my face, unveiling just for an instant 
the fervency of the soul within, '^you are the guardian 
angel of us all ! You dropped down ' from the skies 
just in time to save Harry from death and my mother 
from despair, and to give me life! For, Gerald, it is 
fresh life to be so very, very happy as I am now V 

And with this little outpouring of her heart, long 
shining tresses bestrewed my breast, and looking 
down, I saw only the tiny tip of a little pink ear as 
its owner's head nestled closely to me. My love ! my 
queen ! Even then, in those moments, she seemed 
too pure and sacred a thing for human passion. I 
never dared to press an ardent caress on her mouth. 
I only longed to kneel to her, to breathe my worship 
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in language fit for the hearing of a saint. I never 
dreamt of letting my kisses fall but on fair dainty 
hands. And in the bright dawn of love, amidst the 
glorious sunshine of my existence, I was subject to an 
undefinable dread. I would find myself almost un- 
consciously gathering Eve closer in my arms, nearer 
to my heart, with a strange, a horrible presentiment 
that I should not hold her there for long. Oh God ! 
it was fearful to picture that bright child, full of 
health, rich in beauty, hand-in-hand with the awful 
image of Death ; yet again and again the vision rose 
up before me when her eyes shone bluest and her 
laugh pealed merriest — in the zenith of her loveliness, 
amidst her gentle caresses, that one terrible fancy 
oame to madden me. I trembled each hour lest my 
treasure should be wrested from me, that before the 
flower of love should have fully bloomed the blossom 
would be wrenched away from my grasp. I idolized 
her blindly and devotedly, and perhaps one reason for 
the unlimited adulation of my soul was that hitherto 
mine had been a lonely and a loveless life. My father 
and my mother died when I was a child, and even a 
recollection of their faces had faded from my mind. 
The old-fashioned miniature, which was an heirloom, 
brought back no memories when I gazed upon it. I 
had no near of kin ; and, above all, no woman's face 
had ever entered my heart. Fate had preserved my 
soul fresh and intact for the one being that I wanted 
for my wife. Eve stood in the light of every relative 
to me, and I felt for her the protecting attachment of 
a parent, the steadfast honest aflFection of a brother, 
the reverence of a devotee for his saint, the passionate 
love of a man to whom she was all iu all upon 
earth! 
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She ti)o had been fancy free till we met. She told 
me that her heart and soul had never owned anoihier 
master, ami I believed her — ^believed her becaoae I 
could have staked mv life on her truth and on her 
unerring tidelity. It was I, and I alone, whose power 
had stirred the soul of mv Undine into being ; it wai 
my presence that had changed the statue, beautifid 
but cold as marble, into a living, breathings loving 
womau ; and it was my magic touch that could call 
up iMJih warmth and colour. 

Not marvellous, then, that like a second Fygaudion 
I adorcil the exquisite work of my own hands, that I 
trembled with impatience to have Eve for my veiy 
own. 

I was but a misf^rable short-sighted mortal— or 
down on my knees, with ardent pleading on my lips, 
I should have prayed Heaven to stay the flight of 
time, to leugthcu each winged moment into years. 



PART III. 

Life became too beautiful with Eve as my wife, and 
iu the utter fulness of earthly bliss perhaps I forgot 
to supplicate Heaven for its continuance, or else I was 
not good euough to live with an angel by my side. 
Anyway, iu a little while after my marriage my 
angers wings began to droop, and her sparkling 
brightness to fade. Tliough she was pure and holy, 
and much like her sister spirits above, yet her heiurt 
was in the keeping of a mortal, and an earthly love 
held her so desperately in its grasp, that even ruthless 
Death had compassion, and stayed his hand awhile. 
Day by day she dimmed visibly, became paler and 
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Jialer, the blue eyes growing holier, the form slighter. 
Yet she lingered beside me^ and I hoped madly 
against hope. After a little while^ we took a tiny 
baby and laid it in her breast^ and my pulse throbbed 
high as I noted the cheek of my little one's mother 
flush once more with its wonted bloom^ and a bright 
light of yore flash from the erewhile languid eyes. 

*' Our child/' she whispered softly, as she pressed 
it to her. '' Oh, my God ! let me live for it and for 
him — ^my Gerald, my husband \" And she turned all 
her glance of love upon my face, and strove to clasp 
my neck with her weak arms, but she gently fainted 
away instead. 

My poor little wife — so good, so submissive — this 
was the first time her lips had breathed a reluctance 
to do His will; the first time she had shown an 
unwillingness to die ! 

I looked at her, lying there so white and so still — 
and with the mist in my eyes, rebellion came into my 
heart. I dared to question the wisdom and justice 
that would snatch her away from me; she who 
thought no ill, who worked no woe, whose nature was 
perfect, and whose path was full of peace and happiness. 
Why, oh why, I asked, should she be taken, when 
the wretched, the outcast, the miscreant, to whom death 
is a boon, are left to linger on and on upon the face 
of this earth? 



PAET IV. 

Ubgsnt business called me away from home for a 
while ; but though loth to quit the nest that held my 
darling bird, I felt happier and more hopeful than I 
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had done for many a long day. Eve had regained 
both colour and strength marvellously ; and when IT 
bent down for ray parting look, I marked with a high- 
throbbing heart the hues of health upon her cheek, 
and the renewed elasticity of the form I pressed so 
close within my arms. It was our very first parting 
since we had knelt side by side before the altar, and 
a few natural tears stood in my wife's blue eyes ; but 
she dashed them away with a pretty gesture, and- 
held up two rosy lips with a smile upon them toward* 
me, and those sweet lips had to cry ^*Peccavi /'' fun- 
many a time ere they were released again. 

Impatient to find myself again with Eve, I accom.-^ 
plished the work I had to do a day or so earlier thsit^ 
I anticipated, and I walked home unexpectedly-*^ 
Creeping noiselessly up the stairs, I passed in at th^ 
half-open door of my wife's room. 

True, I was a husband over whom twelve months 
had rolled, but no lover in the ardour and zenith of 
his first passion could have experienced the feelings 
that lived within me. 

Nervous trepidation knocked loudly at my heart, 
my soul was sick with longing to look upon her once 
again, my brow burnt with the hot flush of anxiety 
to find her well and happy as when I had seen her 
last. 

Eve stood near her mirror, her pure profile only 
reflected ; and under the strong light from one of the 
windows the too faithful glass showed up to my awe- 
struck gaze a face so changed that I grew mad and 
dizzy as I looked. 

Her hair fell as of yore in long light masses over 
her shoulders. She wore a snowy flowing dress, like 
the one I had seen her in on the first evening of oxir 
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meetings and her favourite necklet of pearls fell upon 
her bosom. 

Her eyes had a rapt far-off expression in them^ and 
a strange mournful little smile hovered on the corners 
of her month ; and she was white^ so white^ with an 
awful unearthly pallor that spread from brow to neck. 

I could not look longer; I knew in that moment 
quite as surely as though the curtain of eternity had 
been suddenly lifted up before my eyes^ that an unseen 
hand was drawing her away^ up^ up into realms where 
I could not reach her. 

With a bound I was by her side^ holding her to me 
in maniacal frenzy and terror. 

A cry of gladness issued from her lips, and the 
colour mantled over her face as, clasping my hands in 
hers, she lifted up to me her bright dancing eyes. 

The next moment she fell forward against my 
breast, and looking down I saw — oh God ! — ^great 
crimson drops oozing, oozing slowly, sluggishly from 
my wife^spale lips. I saw Eve^s life-blood staining 
her snow-white dress. No more ! no more I The 
faintness of death came over me, and with my wife 
still in my arms I fell into unconsciousness. 



PART V. 

In the west, clad in crimson and gold, the sun was 
slowly descending behind a fleecy cloud. The lambent 
air blew gently in through the open casement, and fanned 
my wife's pale brow. She lay for a long, long while 
silent, and her eyes, larger than ever in their deep 
setting of bistre shade, gazed upwards at the clear blue 
Ay. 
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A I'.rjT^^. zr.-w-^rr:!. iz..i 'zr.ccr.trollable, came or^^ 
ZJr '.: leiT ifrr Keii. :^t ::r Sii^iae time I dared no* 
'iT^ai :- -?-^ -■^' TiiizLX ^jverie ; for as she lay witi* 
panc-.i lip* Azi ir:-i=.-r lo: k. I iboTi^t she was holding' 
ci-Trrfcr irl:":: iz.'r.*rz\± brin^. between whom and m^ 

Ailij?^ I Z'.izll Ttrnii^ no longer, my ears seemeS- 
aciinr ::r 1*t 1:w «wcei voice to come again; b<^ 
ainii*': --ctiuoi-^sly I repealed Helen Caiden's words*. 

I knew tne:n by LeAn. Had they not been said, 
when I nr^t l>:kec on my darling's face ? 

•'• Dreaming. Eve ! always dreaming the honrs 
away ! Wh^t in the world can yon find to dream 
abont y' 

She tamed to me with an angel smile^ and whis- 
pered faintly, -' I remember, Gerald ; Helen said that 
the day we met — when yon saved Harry, and won my 
heart ! But oh, Gerald, my own husband^ my dreams 
are sadly altered since then. My soul can no longer 
throw off its mortal coils, and soar up into other 
resrions ; for I love the earth, for it holds you, Geraldj 
and my child. Oh, Gerald, Gerald ! hold me fast, fast 
in your arms ! Dou^t, don't let me go I" she screamed 
out, and with a sudden accession of strength she threw 
herself off the couch into my arms. 

My wife ! my Eve ! Her long hair fell in tangled 
masses over her white neck ; her eyes for a minute 
sought mine eagerly, wildly, and her fingers laced 
themselves within my own firmly and passionately. 
Then the little hands relaxed their hold, her snowy 
lids drooped heavily over the sweet blue eyes. I 
stooped mechanically, and pressed the rosebud month 
to catch the parting breath, and laid my hand on her 
lieait just to feel the last, last throb it gave. Then I 
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laid her quietly down, for I knew that the blue eyes 
would never greet my coming again, or the red lips 
smile on my face. There was no violence in my 
grief; but a few days later, when I buried my dead 
wife, I buried my dead happiness in the same grave. 
« * * * # 

Right away in a quiet suburb of the great metro- 
polis, away from the din and trouble of human life, a 
rustic cemetery lies at the end of a broad road that is 
fringed on either side by ancient trees ; a churchyard 
peaceful and pleasant, planted carefully by loving 
hands, and tended by sorrowing hearts. The long 
green grass nods and waves its feathery heads above 
each grave at the slightest breath of the summer wind, 
and flowers bloom and blush under the flickering light 
and shade of graceful willows, that bend low, as though 
to kiss the still white faces lying at their feet. 

In a secluded comer, railed in, and with soft masses 
of moss and thick tufts of violets clinging to its base, 
a white tablet stands surmounted by a tiny cross, and 
upon it are these words : 

In hoc signo spes mea ! 

Sacred to the Memory of Eve Dering, 

Aged 18. 

This is where my darling sleeps — sleeps calmly all 
through the warm bright summer hours, and the sweet 
evening gloaming ; sleeps with the soft moonlight 
forming quaint arabesques over her little grave ; and 
through the dull dark wintry days, deaf to the howling 
of the dreary blast, to the gay lullaby of the blithesome 
birds, to the sound of my passionate grieving ! 
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within sisrl\r. 



PAKT I. 

T was a TcTv bleak and liosolate-looking 
ovnntv.o;:. wiih the brightness of mid- 
siinimcr suv.s |X>iirii:g down hot beams 
uiv^ii ir. Nor a vestige of gratefhl 
teiiage nor a ev\?l glint of water was 
and the only pnxlnee of the arid soil 
eousisted of some withenxi and dwartish bushes of the 
Yellow furze, diversinevl with stincins: nettles and seanty 
patehes of siokly grass, upon whieh a tew eattle sloth- 
fully gTTi-ed. Ixnists so wondrously poor and lean, that 
they apjvarevl batvly equal to the arduous task of 
niublir.g the dry and seorehed blades that formed their 
most uninviting meal. 

Yet, strange to say, human beings had voluntarily 
ehosen dreary and lonely Thomleigh Heath for a 
temporary abiding- plaee. True, they were not folks 
to be over-fastidious as to eomfort and requirements, 
for they were only a tribe of gipsies, eomposed of 
men and women of various nations, who presented for 
the most part not only an unpleasant, but even a for- 
midable, aspect to the eye. Savage and swarthy, 
unoonih in gesture, loud in gestieulation, and prin- 
Tagabonds and thieves, they had been tracked 
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OT their petty larcenies by the myrmidons of the law, 
uid unearthed like foxes from hole to hole, seeking 
rest and finding none, for many long and weary 
leagaes. On the isolated and dreary common they 
found themselves free from molestation for a while, 
■nd were enabled to take a fill of idleness, which, to 
their indolent natures^ was in itself the perfection of 
luxury. 

The small and dingy tents were pitched pele-mele 
here and there, in close contiguity, and the huge 
onwieldy caravans were drawn together, so as to form 
Bome slight shelter from the burning rays. 

Just where the coolest shadows slanted down upon 
a gaudy parti-coloured shawl that was carefully 
spread out upon the ground, reclined the head of 
the tribe. She was a native of Toledo, and in the 
pahny days of youth she had probably been the peer- 
less belle of its famous Alcazar. Considerably past 
the half of a century, and far above the average 
height of her sex, she presented a very masculine 
appearance, with big sinewy limbs, that the tucked-up 
sleeves of the bodice, and the short embroidered kirtle 
she wore, fully displayed to view. 

From beneath the artistically arranged folds of a 
picturesque scarlet kerchief, tresses as jetty as the 
wing of the blackcock, fell in dishevelled and rough 
masses round a broad and deeply-tanned face, that 
was indisputably coarse and bold in expression, but 
which yet owned a set of features as regular and 
grand as some Boman matron^s. 

Heavy bangles of gilt clasped her dusky wrists, and 
large crescents of the same ornamented her cars, 
while curious amulets engraved with barbarous-looking 
hierc^lyphics were suspended round her ample neck. 

2—% 
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By her side stood a tall pitcher or vase of earthen- 
ware, full of a kind of sherbet, which she raised 
frequently and with the same facility to her lips as if 
it had been but a featherweight. 

From her lowly couch she watched covertly and 
severely, with eyes that were as black as sloes and as 
keen as a hawk^s, the groups of her tawny progeny, 
who lay about lazily on the encamping ground; the 
male portion of the community with long clay pipes 
in mouth, and the women in their fantastic but soiled 
finery, flitting about and laughing and jabbering in 
Babel-like confusion of tongues. 

The afternoon was waning slowly but surely, and 
losing all patience — a virtue which she did not possess 
at any time to an eminent degree — the gipsy mother 
spoke out in a loud guttural voice, that especially in 
wrath sounded as harsh and as hard as the croaking 
of an ancient raven — 

" Five o^clock by the sun, and 1^11 be sworn night- 
fall will soon be upon us ; and it has quite escaped 
your memories, forsooth, that our larder lies empty^ 
that not so much as the half of a widgeon's wing 
will grace our evening meal. Sebastian, Gomez, all 
of you fellows, in lieu of sprawling there like so many 
lay figures, get hence and ensnare a rabbit or a pidlet. 
Drones, be quick, I say !" And in order to enforce 
her regal command, she waved imperiously a large 
muscular hand, while her accents waxed shriller and 
shriller. The men she addressed scowled fiercely at 
her under their dark beetling brows, but never at- 
tempted to move a jot from their recumbent positions. 

" The sun is too hot to do your bidding, mother. 
If you desire the larder to be replenished, you will 
ha\ e to catch the game yourself,^' replied with an 
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insolent laugh a morose-visaged gipsy whom she had 
called Sebastian. 

He was a Portuguese, with the worst and lowest 
type of his country impressed on his features, the 
look of which was not by any means improved by a 
deep and suspicious brand upon his narrow and re- 
ceding forehead, and which was a small donation he 
had received on entering the travaux forces. AVhat 
with his low stature, his slouching and shuffiiug gait, 
and his hang-dog expression, he bore as fit an aspect 
for gibier de potence as could possibly be met with. 

'• Or if it pleases your majesty to take your case, 
bid La Gitana go and sing to the town gentry hard 
by. With her pretty wiles and coy glances she could 
bring us back enough silver to buy a dozen evening 
meals if she willed it, I'll warrant; but, by Santa 
Maria, the young girl has grown mightily dainty of 
late, and we are not good enough for her smiles and 
looks,'' he added with a sneer, and a knowing wink of 
his cunning eye at a man who sat near ]iim, and 
whose exterior was far cleaner and more civilized than 
all the rest of the motley company. His name was 
Buperto, and he was a Spaniard, with the clear olive 
tint of his nation, and with a majestic and atMcti i 
figure that might have stood as a model for a youth- 
ful Hercules. His eyes were extremely bright and 
intelligent, and long glossy hair waved over his 
stalwart shoulders. Arrayed in a curiously-fashioned 
garb, that savoured partly of a Royalist cavalier's, and 
partly of Eobin Hood's, he was a very handsome 
specimen of his race. As Sebastian's innuendos fell 
upon his ear, his dark orbs flashed fire, the red blood 
roshed into his cheek, a heavy cloud passed over his 
brow, and there was an ominous glitter in his glance. 
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He was a kiusman and a prime favourite of the 
"mother/^ and presuming on his consanguinity and 
place in her affections, he always spoke out his will 
imperatively, when by force of mere habit, rather than 
from any feelings of friendliness or obedience, the 
other gipsies succumbed as a rule meekly to her 
control. 

" And, by fierce Phoebus above, no weak woman 
shall do the work to save these hard and lusty fellows 
trouble. Come, rouse up, all of ye, and let us be- 
gone ere famished stomachs make your tempers hotter. 
Listen to me, good mother. La Gitana shall not be 
forced to sing and dance in these sultry hours, while 
so many strong arms are here to gain the cheer. Why 
should we tempt the cruel falcon with the dove, or 
drive the milk-white lamb right into the fold of the 
ravening wolves?'^ he asked angrily, stamping his 
heel. 

" But where is La Gitana V^ he added, in a won- 
drously softer tone, as he looked anxiously round the 
caravans and tents in search of the subject of conver- 
sation, but returned disappointed and crestfallen in a 
minute or so to his seat. 

"Where, indeed ?^^ jeered Seoastian in an evU 
voice, that was full of mockery and malice, but which 
was greeted by all the group with noisy and undis- 
guised hilarity. 

Truly the poor Gitana was no object of love to 
most of her tribe, judging by the strong leaning to 
Sebastian^s side in the matter in question. 

Ruperto frowned as the , unpalatable merriment 
rang out, and jumping quickly to his feet, he faced 
Sebastian with concentrated defiance and determina- 
tion inscribed so legibly on his mouth, that the other 
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man^s face blanched suddenly to a strange and leaden 
whiteness. 

Lake most bullies and braggarts^ Sebastian was a 
thorough craven at heart, and he trembled like an 
aspen-leaf inwardly at the very unmistakable signs of 
wrath on his adversary's countenance. 

"Where is she?'' thundered Ruperto in a sten- 
torian voice, that might have awakened the Seven 
Sleepers, and which startled all its listeners, wliile his 
fists appeared to Sebastian to take up a dangerous 
and most unpleasant vicinity. 

He hesitated for a moment or so, mentally con- 
sidering what manner of reply would be the safest to 
make to the evidently exasperated questioner; and 
then, on the principle that " a soft answer tumeth 
away wrath," he said in low and whining tones, while 
bis whole frame seemed to collapse with fear — 

" In truth I know not where she is, Ruperto. By 
the Virgen Maria, I do not. How should I know, 
when, as all here are aware, I have never moved jfrom 
this spot since cockcrow ?" 

Yet even when he persisted in his denial, a malicious 
twinkle in his eyes entirely denied his assertion ; and 
Ruperto, chafing and fuming with rage and incipient 
jeal6usy, seized him by the ear, and shook him in his 
powerful grasp as easily as if he had been an infant ; 
then throwing him down on his knees, he kept him 
there forcibly, while the culprit, without a struggle, 
resigned himself to his fate. 

" Speak the truth, knave," Ruperto shouted, " or 
by the soul of my dead father, I will murder thee ! 
None shall dare to soil the plumage of my pretty 
bird, my Gitanella, my Rosa Silvestre, while I live 
to thrust back the foul slander down their throats. 
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Tell me at onee what thou meanest, or I will wring 
thy wretched neek, and still the pulses of thy blaoK 
heart for ever !^^ 

'^ Take oflf thy hands — Bios mio, they clutch life^ 
an iron vice ! — and Fll tell thee all I know,^* Ix^ 
pleaded piteously. 

Ruperto unloosed his hold, and folding his brawrx^ 
arms tightly across his chest, as if to prepare hims^l^ 
to listen calmly, but in reality to press down tl»-* 
rapid throbs that his jealous feelings had excite^ 
fronted him ; while all the gipsies, rising simultaneously 
from their indolent positions, gathered around, i"iC3. 
eluding the mother, whom curiosity in the forthcomicv J 
recital had aroused from her turfy couch. 

" Your pretty bird, Ruperto. has left her nest t ^ 
perch on distant trees, and she has found anothe:^- 
mate, I ween/^ 

The narrator chuckled glibly, throwing a triune" 
phant look at him whom he addressed. 

''Leave alone riddling, and speak out plainly and 
boldly, Sebastian,'^ vociferated the eager audience in 
one breath ; while Ruperto^s cheek grew whiter and 
whiter, and the thick moustache that shaded his lip 
failed entirely to conceal the pained quiver of his 
mouth. 

" On yester-eve I wandered through the lanes that 
skirt the town hard by. Up in the sky the big moon 
sailed ; but she was as coy as a maiden, and now and 
then she drew a dark veil over her face. I walked 
along with a slow and lingering gait, not searching 
for pale blossoms or golden-eyed buds peeping out of 
their green coverlid of leaves, but for some errant 
pnllet that might have wandered from its roost^ an 
unwary perch in the wayside pool, or even a sparrow 
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or two to add to the good mother's pie. I crept 
noiselessly on by thicket and hcflgc, holding my breath 
so as not to frighten away my game. Then suddenly 
I heard a gentle little rustling where the long grass 
nods its tall and feathery head. I bent lower^ and 
peered through the young branches of a blackthorn^ 
and I saw — neither a pullet nor a sparrow, but " 

** What V exclaimed a dozen voices, while Ruperto 
in silence staggered towards a caravan, and leant up 
lieaTily against its side. 

*^ Bnperto's pretty dove La Gitana nestling close 
and loving beneath a falcon's wing — the milk-white 
lamb in the fold of a ravening wolf. Ay, there stood 
Sosa Silvestre, so cold and so proud to all her tawny 
race; so fond^ so gentle, and so meek to the fair- 
liaiied stranger, with eyes as blue as the heavens arc 
now^ with a mien as stately and haughty as a noble 
hidalgo of Spain. I listened to the voices that kept 
mnrmnring on softly, like the waters of the broad 
Gnadalqniver, and I heard " 

" Misericordia y' ejaculated Ruperto faintly, with 
hig drops of cold perspiration starting upon his pallid 
brow^ while his strong hands clung more tightly to 
the wheel which was his support. 

'' La Gitana coo so sweetly to her mate that she 
hated the gipsy blood with bitterest rancour, and 
loved but him in all the world \" 

" Grandes cielos ! the traitress ! the serpent V^ ex- 
daimed the he^arers in a voice. 

But Ruperto, without uttering a syllable, seized his 
jfowling-piece^ and shouldering it, strode hastily to- 
wards the town, that lay about half a league from the 
heath. 

''Thanks to thy meddling talk, Sebastian, the 
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(lemon of mischief is brewing in that brain/' said tb 
mother angrily, as she pointed towards the retreatin. 
figure of her kinsman. " Run after him, one of you 
and sec that no harm come of the tale-bearing/^ shi 
added, persuasively. 

" I will go, mother,'' answered a young Englid 
gipsy witli a blooming Hebe-like face. 

She was dressed as a little Bed Biding-hood, anc 
had glittering coins interwoven in her glossy plaits o: 
hair. Her eyes had been employed during the whok 
conversation in watching the expression of Ruperto'' 
countenance, and were turned wistfully and regret 
fully still towards the direction he had taken. 

" I heard them say that a great fair would be held iJ 
the market-square to-day, so I finished these for sale* 

And she pointed to a heap of quaint-shaped basket 
manufactured with wonderful taste and adroitne 
from the common water-flags, and stained with tl 
crimson juice of wild berries. 

" The fair is not held till to-morrow at noon-da 
Hilda ; so thine excuse falls to the ground," laughc 
and jeered some of the party, while the girl blushc 
like a peony over brow and neck at her subterfu( 
being discovered. 

lluperto was very dear to her heart, and cousciou 
ncss of her feelings imparted a curious awkwardne 
to her usually bold manner. 

^^Sce how the red blood mounts in her cheek 
Why not confess, girl, that thy footsteps go aftc 
Ruperto as naturally as the sparks fly upward ?" 

" It matters little what the wagging tongues say t 
thee, Hilda; mind my bidding, and see that Ruperto^ 
■ neck runs not into danger/' desired the mother in ai 
itative tone. 
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Hilda^ eager to obey, lingered no longer; but 
eaving all her baskets on the grass, she sped, swift 
ind light of foot as a mountain chamois, over the 
i^ommon, until she arrived within a short distance of 
the object of her anxiety. Then she tripped noise- 
essly along behind him ; while Euperto, entirely 
iibsorbed in his own fears and unhappiness, never 
Ireamed even of her proximity. 

He walked with giant strides on and on, never 
pausing until he reached the outskirts of the little 
town ; then, after a momentary hesitation, he turned 
down a long and narrow lane. 

The evening shadows were beginning to fall, and 
the pleasant twilight was increased by the entwining 
branches overhead of the trees that edged the road 
on either side. A high hedge ran along as well, 
skirting the way, rich and fragrant with honeysuckle 
and the yellow jasmine; and every now and then on 
the stillness of the lovely spot the sweet note of a 
bird sounded plaintively upon the ear. 

But the gipsy, with a heavy cloud upon his hand- 
some face, and evil passions warring tumultuously in 
his broad breast, heeded naught around him that 
savoured of bird or flower. His great black eyes 
peered curiously hither and thither into the pervading 
gloom, and his fingers kept clutching involuntarily 
and nervously at the weapon that he carried. 

Suddenly he came to a dead halt, and hiding him- 
self behind the gnarled trunk of an old oak, he 
watched, with the keen pangs of jealousy and with 
murder in his soul, two figures in his vicinity that 
leant over a rustic stile, engrossed in themselves and 
oblivious of the rest of the world. 

The moon was scarcely arisen from her azure bed. 
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but the light of myriads of stars was quite enough to 
reveal to Ruperto the slight waist of the being he 
worshipped with the wild vehemence of gipsy nature 
encircled by another man^s arm, while a long fair 
moustache drooped close against La Gitanella's raTCtn 
tresses. 

The sight curdled the blood in his veins, and even 
stunned him for a moment, as though a severe blow 
had been dealt him ; then he seemed, as it were, to 
stagger into a full consciousness of the scene. Pale 
as ashes, even to his lips, he drew himself together tB 
if to collect his strength; then, pointing the gun 
steadily, he deliberately pulled the trigger; but a 
quick jerk to his arm sent the deadly missile upwards. 
La Gitanella and her lover were safe; and Hildfti, 
trembling and faint, clung passionately to Ruperto's 
breast. Looking down in undisguised amazement^ he 
saw whose face rested so near to his own, and, with a 
gesture of angry impatience, bulging her violently to 
the ground, he stalked rapidly away. His vengeance 
remained unsatisfied, his heart was sorely lacerated. 
His pretty bird, his Gitana, was indeed another's, and 
yet she lived! Ay, lived to hang entranced on 
another's words ; lived to drink honeyed draughts of 
love from another's eyes. 

The only human being that had ever touched his 
feelings, and evoked all that was good and truthful 
and honest within him, was lost to him for ever. 
Leaning over the hedge he wiped away big drops from 
his cheeks, ashamed lest even the mute trees should 
be witnesses to his unmanly emotion; but even 
while jealousy tortured him to madness, the gipsy 
melted in tenderness and compassion towards the 
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girl that he loved infinitely better than his own 
existence. 

Completely uneducated^ unpolished as a savage^. 
and without a spark of religion in his nature^ he yet 
sent up a rude but earnest thanksgiving to the 
Supreme Deity that ruled the world, for having 
shielded his love from the death-stroke that his cruel 
hand had nearly dealt her. He shuddered as he 
pictured to himself La Gitana's graceful limbs all 
rigid and set, and the luminous light of her starry 
eyes faded for ever; her liquid voice hushed in the 
lonely grave; her face and heart colder than the 
wintry winds. Bitterly repentant of his contemplated 
crime, he even experienced a sentiment of gratitude to 
Hilda for having been the instrument of saving him 
from it ; and, fiill of regret at his harshness towards 
her, he went slowly back to the spot where he had 
left her in his wrath. 

La Gitanella and her companion had stolled 
farther on, startled by the sound of the shot ; but 
the girl Hilda still crouched on the ground, moan- 
ing and weeping. Ruperto raised her up with all 
the gentleness he could muster, and taking one 
of her thick plaits of hair he wiped away with it the 
tears that fell like rain down her round and ruddy 
face. 

" I was -very wrong to ill-treat thee, girl," he 
whispered kindly and soothingly to her ; " but, in 
truth, I was beside myself when I forgot that it was 
but a weak and helpless woman that stood by my 
side. Hilda, thou didst me a rare service when thy 
small strength stayed my hand from working direful 
evil, and I thank thee for it ; but it would have been 
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far kinder of thee if thou hadst pointed the fowlin 
piece at my own poor heart/' 

And under the grateful cloak of night he let hi« 
eyes fill with water, but with a hard rough hand tie 
dashed it quickly away. 

^^ Art thou bruised, child T^ 

" Only a little shaken, Ruperto,'' she answered 
meekly, although her knees and arms were hurt in 
the fall. The warm gipsy blood was rife in her veins, 
but to this man she was as gentle and loving as 8 
gazelle. " But even if I were hurt, what would a few- 
paltry bruises be to the wound in my breast if thou 
hadst become food for the gallows ?'' she shivered. 
'^ Jealousy is the foulest fiend of all ; I have felt his. 
torture myself, full many a time ; but let no woman 
tempt thee to jeopardise thine own neck. La Gitana's 
love is not so mighty a thing that thou shouldst 
desire to yield up thy life if thou losest her, Euperto!*' 

He answered not a word. To his thinking the 
heart of his peerless beauty was a treasure that was 
worth dying a hundred deaths for. Brave and bold 
as a lion, and with limbs like iron, he would un- 
waveringly have risked his life to save his Gitana, and, 
with the refined feeling of ancient heroes, have deemed 
one gentle word or kindly smile from her sweet lips 
ample reward for aught he sufiered. But he was not 
of a nature to give his confidence freely to -any one. 

" Thou art right in thy speech, Hilda. None can 
gainsay that common sense sits pleasantly on thy 
pretty mouth. It is not for poor human creatures to 
take the law into their own hands, and to punish 
deceit and falsity by so terrible a thing as — murderP* 
His voice was hushed into a whisper as he spoke the 
last word, and his strong frame trembled visibly from 
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^ead to foot. It seemed to him at that moment as if 
a. pale flickering ray from the moon, that was just 
• appearing above a belt of clouds, brought back to 
view the dim glance of a pair of eyes fast glazing in 
ieath; whilst a mass of dark foliage at his feet recalled 
^ horrible ghastly heap that he had hastily hidden away 
^ the ruins of an old Spanish town not so very long 
ago. 

''Yes/' he continued in an absent voice, as though 
^iiought had travelled miles away and he was com- 
bining with himself, "it is an awful crime to kill. 
"^ gave us breath, and He alone should take it 
*^ay. And the red blood stains for ever if the hands 
8^ Hear it V^ he said wildly, clasping his fingers toge- 
^^3^, and nervously looking at them as he held them 
'^P close to his eyes. Then his gaze fell on the gipsy 
8^1^ whose sparkling black eyes stared at him in 
▼^tiderment, while curiosity was plainly inscribed on 
h^ip mobile features, and he recovered himself with an 
effort. " Get thee back to the tents as quickly as 
^y swiftest steps can take thee, Hilda. Thou art too 
d^Atity a prize for some errant jackal; and, mind 
thee, not a word to that knave Sebastian, or to any 
one else, of what both thou and I have seen in the 
lane this night.'' 

^^I would cut out my tongue sooner than anger 
thee by disobedience, Ruperto, and thou knowest it,^^ 
8he replied, earnestly ; then, patting his arm affec- 
tionately, she disappeared in the gloom towards the 
common; but Ruperto, averse to meeting any of the 
tribe in the perturbed state of his mind, roamed rest- 
lessly hither and thither in the darkness of the 
spreading trees ; now starting violently at the contact 
of some jutting bough, as though the death grip of an 
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Alguazil was upon him; now running at full speed 
from horrors that memory coBJurcd up ; and only 
stealing back like a thief to the encampment when bJI 
the gipsies were locked in slumber. 



PART II. 

Pale holy stars shedding a chastened radiance from 
the vaulted sky; the evening air laden with the 
fragrant breath of bud and blossom; the voice of 
Philomel upon the ear ; rich drooping foliage casting 
cool and friendly shadows upon the earth, — ^these were 
the assistants at La Gitana's tryst of love. Even 
while Phoebus drove his car furiously through the 
heavens, and the sultry hour brought languor to man 
and beast, the figure of a girl might have been seen 
hastily wending her way from Thomleigh Heath to- 
wards the town. Beneath the broad glare of day it 
was easy to perceive that she bore no single mark of 
gipsy blood upon her. 

Her face, after the well-known type of the cele- 
brated Murillo^s choicest portraits, yet owned a creamy 
tint that was completely free from the tawny and 
dusky tinge that characterized the features of her 
tribe. Her small head, with its long rippling tresses, 
was poised daintily on her swan-like neck with the 
hauteur of an eastern queen. Large shy eyes, like 
those of an antelope, were shaded by thick black 
lashes; and delicately-chiselled nostrils and proud 
curving lips lent an aristocratic beauty to her counte- 
nance. She was patrician to the backbone. In spite 
of the peculiarity of the gipsy garb in which her lithe 
form was arrayed, and the jingling tambourine with 
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its knot of gay-coloured ribbons that she held in 
a gloveless hand^ the slight ankle and symmetrical 
arching foot, '^ 'neath which water could flow/^ accord- 
ing to the Arabian conceit, were points that indisput- 
ably belonged to the purest of sangre azul, 

A crimson flush was on her rounded cheek, and a 
happy light beamed from her dark eyes as she hurried 
over heather and furze, and passing through a wicket 
gate^ sped lightly down the lane that was known by 
the rustics of Thornleigh as the '^ Lovers^ Walk/^ 

It was too early for the trysting hour; but, away 
firom the noisy din and coarse talk of her canvas 
home, in the deep stillness of country, with no sound 
save that of fluttering leaves or murmuring water, and 
no witnesses but the spangled butterflies, and the 
flowers that blushed as brightly as herself. La Gitana 
was more than content to lie upon the grassy sward, 
under a sheltering elm, and to dream of love. 

Love, fervid in its intensity as the clime of her own 
sweet south, but as pure in its nature as Ed gland's 

SDOW8. 

With the long jetty lashes kissing close the soft 
pink cheeks, and with scarlet pouting lips, that parted 
every now and then in a little smile, the gipsy girl, 
in a delicious waking dream, pictured herself 
the bride of the fair-haired Saxon, whose pedigree 
dated from the Conqueror, and whose rich coflers over- 
flowed. 

In imagination she knelt beside him at the altar of 
a grand old church, with satin and lace trailed around 
her, while the songs of wood-birds that sat on the 
boughs above her sounded like a nuptial hymn. Then 
she dwelt in a turreted castle, surrounded by its own 
ancestral trees, and filled with retainers, while she, the 

10 
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poor vagrant gipsy, raised by the omnipotent power of 
love, was siizcraine of all. 

The red sun sank lower and lower in the westward, 
and the grey dusk crept gently over the sky, but she 
lay on her couch of grass utterly heedless of time. 

" Wild Rose V' whispered a familiar voice in her 
ear ; and starting quickly to her feet, she found Keith 
Cameron by her side. 

'' Rosa Silvestre,'^ or '' Wild Rose,'' that was the 
only name she knew beside the title of La Gitana, that 
had been bestowed upon her by her tribe. She was 
so entirely dissimilar to them all, both in person and 
demeanour, that a barrier of reserve divided her from 
them ; and notwithstanding the extreme jealousy of 
the women, and the ill-feeling of the men, whom she 
kept completely at a distance by her manner, she was 
enveloped in a species of mysterious grandeur by them 
that enforced respect in their bearing in her prescncOi 
whatever licence of speech her absence allowed them. 

But it was only as a wandering gipsy, a beautiful 
savage, or a cunning seeress of fortunes, earning a 
few paltry coins by her tambourine and the liquid 
tones of her own voice, or by her skill in palmistry^ 
that Keith Cameron knew her; and although be- 
witched by her surpassing beauty and grace, and 
struck by the extraordinary refinement of her lan- 
guage, he was, after all, but a matter-o'-fact sensible 
Briton, not given to weaAdng fairy tissues of romance^ 
in which princesses disguised as strolling players formed 
a part. Nevertheless, the girl had a strong and subtle 
charm about her, and in spite of the prejudices of 
class, he had learnt to love her dearly, ay, and with a 
good, honest, and manly love that had raised up a 
tower of protection around her from the smallest word 
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or look that could have sullied the presence of the 
highest and purest dame of the Court of St. Jameses. 
He came of a grand old stock, with noble quarter- 
ings upon their shield, and an unblemished name that 
had been proudly borne by many a belted Border- 
knight; but pride had yielded to passion, and the 
heart that had rested cold and untouched by patrician 
damsels throbbed strangely fast at the sound of tink- 
ling bells, and his haughty eyes watched entranced 
while La Gitana^s 

'' feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light ;** 

while his face burnt hotly as he recollected that in 
loving a lowly-bom maiden he was truly a recreant 
scion of his lordly race. 

^^ Wild Rose \" and KeitVs voice literally trembled 
with tenderness as he gave utterance to the pretty 
sobriquet, " I scarcely dared to awaken you from your 
slumbers. You looked so unutterably happy in them ; 
and these sweet lips,^^ and he stooped and kissed them 
fervently, " smiled up in my face as I bent over you.^^ 

*' I was happy ; for I was dreaming of thee,^^ the 
girl answered, softly, in her broken English, ad- 
dressing him with the familiar '' tu toi^' of gipsy dialect, 
while she lifted up her great loving eyes towards him ; 
''so happy, Keith!'" 

He had taught her early in their acquaintance to 
call him by his Christian name ; and in her silvery 
southern accents it sounded infinitely more melodious 
than in his own tongue. 

'' What were you dreaming, pretty one ?" and he 
enfolded her with his arm, and felt immeasurably 
happy himself as he did so ; and the green leaves 

\0—% 
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rustled gently as if they were murmuring a glad 
welcome to the kisses of the fickle breeze^ and the pale 
stars above peeped at one another, veiling and unveil- 
ing the light of their glances, as if in shyness, while 
Wild Rose whispered her dream close in her lover's ear. 
Keith listened to her artless words ; but if the shadow 
of the big elm-tree had not obscured the light, a trace 
of sadness might have been read upon his brow. For 
a moment or so he was silent, lost in painful thought ; 
the girFs dream had brought so vividly before his 
mind the great incompatibility existing between their 
social positions. Yet to wed any other but Wild Rose 
never entered his brain, so completely had she en- 
twined herself round each fibre of his heart. 

" Tell me, my love bird, did you care for me more 
amidst the pomp of the church and the grandeur of the 
castle than you do here, under the canopy of the blue 
sky amidst the simplicity of nature V^ 

'' I could not love thee more, even if I would ! 
Thou fillest all my soul, whether green leaves or gilded 
roofs shelter me. Even when I die, my spirit will 
fain follow thee wheresoever thou goest !*' and she 
nestled her head into his breast. 

*' My own !" 

Neither of them spoke again for awhile, mute from 
sheer intensity of happiness. Only Keith gathered 
his Wild Rose closer to him, and gazed into her eyes. 

As they stood there Ruperto's jealous eye marked 
them, and his hand tried to point the deadly aim. 

The sound of the gun startled them out of the 
blissful trance into which they had both fallen, but 
surmising it was but the work of an errant fowler, 
they paid no heed, and only wandered quietly on 
farther into the lane. 
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The moon was rising out of a large white fleecy 
doud^ and the silver light, falling through the inter- 
lacing branches^ formed a carpet of diamonds for their 
feet, and bathed in liquid lustre all around. The 
scent of new-mown hay came upon the wings of the 
summer wind from the adjacent meadows; not a 
sound but the low twitter of a sleepy bird, not a breath 
but that of some fragrant flower. All was peaceful 
and still save Keith Cameron's heart. 

Looking down upon the slight figure beside him, 
feeling her clasp upon his arm, and realizing that ho 
worshipped her dearer than his life, he recognised fully 
the utter misery of leaving lier for ever ; but honour 
and rectitude bade him do so, since, to use the allego- 
rical phraseology of her own people, he knew that it 
was not possible for the eagle to mate but with his 
equal. Wild Rose suddenly glanced up at his face, 
and, with the quick perception of her nature, noted 
at once the unwonted sadness that clouded it. 

*' Art thou ill or weary, Keith ?" she questioned 
hurriedly, with anxious solicitude in her tone. " Heaven 
grant that His not the shadow of sorrow that lies 
so heavily upon thy brow; or, if perchance it be 
so, that my touch, like a magic wand, may drive away 
the weight from thine heart to mine own. 1 cannot 
bear to see thy lip without its sunny smile, that sheds 
both warmth and light upon my soul,^^ she exclaimed, 
with pathos and passion that were infinite. 

"It is nothing, dear one/^ and Keith essayed 
bravely to thrust a throng of miserable thoughts away 
from him in a deep sigh. ^^ If a shade was on my face, 
it was cast there by that dark cloud overhead ;^^ and he 
pointed upwards. 

The girl looked also, and shuddered. 
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" ^Tis an evil omen, Keith/' she faltered, with aU 
the superstition of a gipsy. " Knowest thou not that 
when a black veil suddenly hides the pale face of the 
moon, 'tis an augury that there shall be grief to the 
children of the earth, on whom she loves to shed her 
brightest smiles V 

Keith laughed at her fancy, and kissed away the 
quiver on her mouth. 

'^ Southern imaginations are more fertile than those 
in colder climes, pretty one ; and see, the augury was 
a false one, for there sails Diana without a speck veil- 
ing her from our bold gaze. What prophecy does that 
suggest ?" 

^^That grief shall come for awhile, but that joy 
will scatter its bitter blossoms to the four winds in 
the end.'' 

''That moans that Wild Rose and I shall never 
part, for without her my life would be an arid waste. 
But tell me a little about the gipsies, that I may learn 
more about yourself. What caused them to fix on so 
rough and uninviting a spot as Thornleigh Heath for 
an abiding-place ? Why, it is barely good enough to 
harbour a dog, much less human creatures." 

" They are a rough people, and it matters little to 
them where they pitch their tents. On Thornleigh 
Heath they can quarrel and fight, with none to stay 
their cruel hands," she replied, with a gesture of un- 
feigned aversion and fear. 

" Are they all kind to you, my Wild Rose ?" 

" They do not love me, but dread of the gipsy 
mother restrains them from taunting and gibing. I 
keep aloof from all, and seldom hold converse with 
any of them except — Ruperto." 

There was a peculiar intonation in her voice as she 
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spoke that aroused Keith's attention at onec^ Avliilc a 
fierce pang of jealousy thrilled through him. So^zing 
her hands^ he scrutinized the expression of her features. 

'^ Ruperto ! And what is he like. Wild Rose, that 
lie should have your notice more than the rest V 

" I know not ; it never came into my mind to study 
his face. I only know that he is not like thee !" 

She answered frankly, with undisguised admiration 
in her eyes, as she surveyed her companion under the 
bright moon's rays. 

And in truth, Keith Cameron, as he stood beside 
her, with his fair hair gleaming up like gold, his per- 
fect features and athletic form would have presented 
the aspect of a Greek god to other eyes beside those 
of a loving girl. 

The proud red blood mantled in his cheek, and draw- 
ing up his head imperiously, he said in cold curt accents, 
annoyed that such a comparison should have even sug- 
gested itself to her — 

" Ruperto is only a miserable gipsy V 

*^And I am only a gipsy,'' she murmured, very 
mournfully and humbly, while large tears rained down 
her face. 

'* Rather my queen, my empress !" cried Keith, 
deeply regretting his hasty words. 

For the world he would not have wounded her feel- 
ings. There was a little pause, during which he strove 
to bring back a smile to her lips. 

'^ Does this Ruperto ever presume to tell you that 
he loves you ?" he questioned, unquiet and full of sus- 
picions still. 

'^Yes," she whispered, very low and bashfully, as 
though she were ashamed to own to it, and he felt her 
shudder all over. '^ He follows me from spot to spot 
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with Ills cycs^ and he says that it is the will of the 
gipsy mother that I should mate with him — that none 
of the tribe dare gainsay her words ; but sooner than 
obey, I would pierce my heart with this !*' and she 
drew from lier bosom a small but sharp stiletto^ and 
showed him its glittering blade. " I carry this with 
me always, but no blood but mine own will ever stain 
its brightness/^ 

" And how long have you been with these gipsies^ 
sweet one 't" 

" Since earliest memory. When we were in Spain, 
I was never let to wander alone. In Seville and 
Toledo, where we pitched our tents the longest^ the 
white walls were my prison-bars. But since we came 
over the sea, they force me to play and sing, and tell 
fortunes; but the silver pieces that cross my palm 
seem to burn holes into it V* 

And she stamped her little foot impatiently upon the 
ground, while her red lip curled scornfully. Only for 
a moment, for her nature was pliable and gentle as a 
dove^s, although warmth of feeling was her birthright. 

Keith pondered over her words, and wondered why 
the tribe should have kept her in seclusion in Spain^ 
where her peerless loveliness would infallibly have at- 
tracted notice from the gay nobles, and gained the 
money that the avaricious gipsy character clung to 
so passionately. The thought that the girl, with her 
patrician beauty, was no gipsy after all, but the child 
of an aristocrat, stolen and hidden away, flashed into 
his mind ; but it was only a passing one, with nothing 
in the story she had told him of her life to substan- 
tiate it. 

"The night grows on, and I must haste away, or 
they may perchance seek me, Keith. Hush ! what 
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sound was that V' she exclaimed in alarm^ as a sudden 
rustling in a fallen heap of leaves that lay on the other 
side of the thick hedge fell upon their ears^ and the 
dark form of a woman glided quickly away in the 
distance under the gloom of the trees. 

" Santa madre ! it is the gipsy Hilda who hath been 
eavesdropping here/^ she added, trembling violently. 
*' They have tracked me, Keith, and I may perchance 
never look on thee again^ my love ! my love ! they 
will take me hence, and place land and water ^twixt 
thee and me. I knew that black cloud boded ill. 
Keith, without thee my heart will break V^ 

" Keep up a brave spirit, and trust that all may go 
Trell,'^ he said, soothingly. " To-morrow night I shall 
be here, longing to fold you again in these arms. 
Grood-night, and angels watch over thee, my life I" 

"Farewell/^ she murmured upon his lips; ''and 
would that the blessed morrow was already come V* 

There was no need for the Gitana to dread anger or 
reproaches from her tribe on the discovery of her tryst- 
ing with the fair-haired stranger. Even Ruperto, 
whatever ill-feeling was in his breast, although he cast 
ever and anon wistful glances towards her, refrained 
from the utterance of a taunting word. 

When Wild Rose, after a sleepless night, had 
awakened from a short slumber, the sun was high up 
in the heavens, and it seemed to her as though an un- 
wonted air of excitement prevailed over the whole en- 
campment; but wrapt up in her own feelings, and 
counting the hours as they passed until she should 
find Keith by her side, she never noticed the stir 
around. 

Early in the morning a gipsy from Seville had 
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reached the camp, with important news that was solely 
for the car of the gipsy mother. After a lengthened 
interview with her, a gi'ave consultation was held 
among the ciders of the party; and when it was 
ended, the heterogeneous paraphernalia was hurriedly 
packed, ready for departure at the shortest notice. 

Keith Cameron kept his promised word, and lin- 
gered long beneath the spreading trees, with his cheek 
flushing at cveiy sound, and his heart swelling with 
impatience to see his love again; but he lingered at 
the sweet trysting spot in vain. The moon rose higher 
and higher, and flooded the earth with her splendour; 
biit the only light that he yearned for — the light of La 
Gitana^s eyes — was denied him. 

At length, with dire misgiving in his breast, and dis- 
appointment paling his face, he strode hastily towards 
the common. Thornleigh Heath lay in the moon- 
light lonely and bleak. Here and there a smoulder- 
ing fire betokened a late meal; but the white tents 
of the gipsies no longer met the sight, and even while 
Keith, sick with unhappiness and despair, stared round 
in dismay, his poor Wild Rose, vigilantly guarded by 
Rupcrto, wept broken-hearted in a corner of a crowded 
caravan. 



PART III. 

Two years had passed away, although in their course 
Time had lagged wearily and heavily on his wings, 
since the summer^s iiight when Cameron stood upon 
the deserted common, and realized the bitter fact that 
Wild Rose was indeed gone from him. All the efforts 
he had made — and they had in nowise lacked energy, 
for his very heart was in the task — had proved futile 
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to track the gipsies; and in truth, while he was search- 
ing for them northwards^ they had travelled in double 
haste in the opposite direction. 

Absence, instead of cooling the ardour of his passion, 
appeared to increase it tenfold, and La Gitana^s beauty 
and soft ^^ antelopean^^ eyes haunted him day and 
night. At length, utterly unable to cope against a 
feeling that became daily stronger than himself, and 
finding neither rest nor peace in the old pleasures and 
pursuits of home life, he resolved to try if existence 
would present brighter colours in new countries, and 
change of scene distract him from the one all-absorb- 
ing subject of regret. From city to city he went, 
listlessly and aimlessly, like the Wandering Jew, each 
one interesting him less than the last ; and after 
several months of absence from England, he found 
himself located for the winter season at Algiers. 

But even in that town, notwithstanding the mani- 
fold agriments of delicious climate, enchanting scenery, 
and profusion of fruits and flowers, the social circles, 
that were composed principally of French refugees and 
broken-down Portuguese and Spanish merchants, were 
distasteful in the highest degree to the fastidious eye 
and taste of the thoroughbred Englishman, who had 
lived nearly all his life amongst la cr&me de la crime 
of Belgravia and Mayfair; while the second-rate 
fondas and casinos were most uninviting after his 
haunts in Fall-mall. 

The only sight in Algiers that at all attracted or 
interested him was the extremely fantastic attire of 
the Algerian women, bringing vividly to his mind the 
figure of the gipsy girl whom he so vainly strove to 
forget. But the more he essayed to drown her 
memory in Lethe^s stream, the more pertinaciously 
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his soul seemed to cling to that soft silent nighty 
when, under the chastened light of myriad stars, he 
had clasped his Wild Rose to his breast for the very 
last time. 

Travel proved no panacea for his trouble, and he 
commenced his route homewards, lingering on hia 
steps in the pleasant south. It was in the beginning 
of spring, when Nature wears usually her vernal garb ; 
but the warmth of the clime had matured each blossom 
into summer luxuriance and beauty, and the sun, out 
of a shadowless sky, sent down his beams with true 
tropical fervour. 

Keith rested at Toledo, not from any especial at- 
traction that the town had for him, but simply because 
La Gitana had mentioned it as her abode for awlule, 
and because it was a known spot for gipsies to con- 
gregate ; and for hours, in defiance of the sultry 
atmosphere, he paraded the streets and visited the 
several ruins in the suburbs, with the hope animating 
him that perchance he might alight on a trace of his 
lost love. 

No vestige of her or of her people, however, ap- 
peared, to reward his longing eyes and indefatigable 
research; and, weary and heart-sick, he went to 
Seville, and established himself for some days in the 
Plaza Nuova. It was just at the termination of the 
Holy Week when he reached the city ; the celebrated 
" Santa Semana,^^ and the great fair of the place, with 
the attendant attraction of a famous bull-fight, was in 
prospect. 

The grand gala occasion seemed to present to 
Keith's mind a certainty almost of falling on some of 
the tribe whom he had learnt to know by sight at 
Thomleigh, and he was aware that a handM of reals 
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would prove aa all-sufficient bait for any information 
he desired to extract. 

The proud and handsome Englishman, with hair 
that looked like gold in the sunlight, and whose sym- 
metrical form rivalled the statue of the young Apollo 
which was one of the principal ornaments of the place, 
was naturally an object of attention to the coquettish 
black-eyed donnas, and he evoked a considerable 
amount of malice and jealousy in them by the appa- 
lent bad taste and eccentricity that induced him to 
rest indifferent to their charms, while he addressed 
any stray gipsies he encountered, and who were looked 
upon by the better classes of Seville as mere scum of 
the earth. But Keith, callous to censure, lost no op- 
portimities of following short- kirtled women and tawny- 
cheeked men, were they tramps or vagabonds, so long 
as they flourished jingling tambourines, or unblush- 
ingly swore to fictitious fortunes ; while his pulse beat 
high and his face flushed at the bare possibility of 
finding the clue he sought. 

He had made a point, wherever he went, of eschew- 
ing all refined society, fearing lest its claims might in- 
terfere with the one object he had in view ; and it was 
only on the eve of his departure that a brother coun- 
tryman suggested the wisdom of taking just a coup 
ffoBtl of the grandees of the land that were to be col- 
lected together at a superb entertainment at the castle 
of the Due d' Alicante. 

The D'Alicantes were one of the wealthiest and 
noblest families of Spain, and the festive event was 
given in celebration of the debut into the grand monde 
of the sole child and heiress, the Donna Zanella, 
whose peerless beauty was the theme of all Seville. 
Keith, loth to mix in a gay and glittering scene, with 
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which his feelings were not at all in consonance^ wag 
in no haste to find himself amongst the crowd. On 
the point of quitting Spain^ it seemed to him as if he 
were parting with every chance of looking again upon 
Wild Rose. 

When he reached the castle^ that was situated some 
leagues from Seville, it was considerably past mid- 
night, but the revelry appeared at its highest ; and 
desirous of quiet, he stood a little apart from the 
dancers, leaning against a marble pillar, the hue of 
which was not whiter than his own cheek. He looked 
ill and wan, and he felt dizzy from the dazzling glare 
of hundreds of lamps of every colour that hnng firom 
the vaulted ceiling, and from the strong fragrance oC 
the tuberose and orange flowers, with which th&. 
atmosphere was laden almost to stifling. 

His eyes glanced carelessly and indifferently at th^s 
mass of magnificent Spanish beauties, smiling. behin^E 
the gorgeous ebon-and-gold fans that they flirted wit^t 
a coquetry that is indigenous to Spain. 

But with the wild grace and exquisite features ci^i 
his gipsy girl filling Keith^s soul, all other womc^xi 
appeared insipid to his eyes. 

The queen of the festival, the Donna Zanella, sat"*^ 
him as he stood there white and motionless as a statue^ 
with a cold gaze that none had power to kindle inta 
admiration, and a brow that bore an impress of sorroir 
upon it. 

And as she watched him, her heart, beneath the 
priceless satin and lace, throbbed fast and passionately, 
and her hand, that rested lightly on the arm of a 
stately hidalgo, shook like an aspen leaf. 

Never removing her eyes from the Englishman's 
face, as though she were enchained by a basilisk's 
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power, she drew her unconscious cavalier slowly 
towards the spot where Keith stood, while the satin- 
like silver sheen glittered in waves around her slight 
form, and the jewels in her hair and upon her bosom 
sparkled and scintillated under the lamps. 

Keith looked up suddenly, and started forward 
hreathless, his eyes dilating, and the hot blood suffus- 
ing his face ; then he stopped still, sick with dis- 
appointment. 

There before him surely was his long-sought love, 
yet it was not her ; real, yet so unreal. 

It was the well-remembered face of La Gitana, but 
ffPown far colder and prouder in expression. 

There were the large and liquid eyes into whose 
^Odcr depths he had gazed full many a time, but 
^^Xrned away either in shyness or in hauteur, so that 
*^^ could not possibly catch their glance. 

There were the same rippling blue-black tresses, 
•*^5it his lips and the soft west wind alone had kissed, 
^ V^t crowned with rare imperial gems, such as he knew 
^^Tl well that his gipsy girl could never own. 

The Donna Zanella bore his scrutiny bravely and 

^^Xiflinchingly, even though she felt his glance was 

^^J)on her, save that the broad lids drooped over her 

^5u*k eyes all the while; but when, after a few 

^^cioments' hesitation, he turned away, heartsore and 

Convinced that he had been but the dupe of a 

^^liracuious resemblance only, all the soft pink bloom 

^aded out of her cheek, and the thick jetty lashes 

^^ncealed large glistening tears. 

Indifferent, or rather reckless, of aught that the 
grandee by her side would think of her strange con- 
duct, she glided from him without a word, and followed 
slowly in Keith's wake through lighted saloons and 
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darkened corridors : and as he crossed the thrcshdlr^ 
of the principal portal that led from the castle int^ 
the grounds, she gained his side, and let fall a flower 
she held at his feet* 

He stoo|)ed meohanicallyy without glancing towards 
her» and raiscil the blossom from the earth. 

" Tis but a humble wild rose, not worthy of thy 
trouble or notice/** a voice whispered softly intohii 
ear. 

For the second time in the short space of a few 
minutes Kcitli startetl as if ho had been sliot, but this 
time his arms caught the Donna Zanella iu a close 
embrace. Out of the ducal walls, through the moon- 
lit paths, until the shade of a giant magnolia was 
reached ; then the girl's long tresses rippled upon his 
breast, and her scarlet lii)s trembled bcncatli the fer- 
vent pressure of his own. 

" My love, my love ! I scarcely thought to look 
upon thee again ; but my heart has over been true to 
thee,'' she murmured, tenderly. "And thou, Keith? 
has cruel time blimted thy feelings ? dost thou care 
for me still V^ 

" Each moment of my life, since I lost you, your 
face has been beside me, your voice upon my ear. If 
I had not found you, I should have gone mad with 
grief, my sweet Wild Rose." 

They rested, hand in hand, upon a rustic seat be- 
neath their scented canopy; and the girl leant 
her head upon his heart with the child-like unreserve 
of the olden time, while in the semi-darkness the 
jewels she wore gleamed before Keith's eyes like a 
starry diadem on an angel's brow. Mute with love 
and joy, they were content to sit side by side, trying 
to realize that fate had indeed united them; and 
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every now and then Keith drew her nearer to him, as 
if fearful that she would elude his grasp again. 

'^ And how came you here, sweet one T' he asked 
at length, awakening to a sense of their position from 
the beatific dream of the past moments. 

'^ Because the Due d' Alicante is my father, and 
this is my home,^' she answered shyly. 

She felt no pride in avowing the change in her 
position. Her faith in her lover was so infinite, that 
ske knew that nothing could take away his heart 
from her but death. Keith uttered a faint excla- 
niation of surprise. 

*' Then you are the Donna Zanella, the beauty of 
Seville, to win whom all the Spanish nobles are ready 
*o sacrifice life and limb V^ he questioned hastily. 

'' I am Zanella to all the world, but only Wild 
Bose to thee. If the change in my name brings a 
change in thy heart, let me be the poor gipsy again. 
Without thy love, what would be wealth and name ?'' 
8he said, with quivering lips and humid eyes, that 
^^ked up wistfully, as if to read her fiat of joy or 
^oe in his face. 

For all answer he kissed her again and again as he 
*^ been wont to do in their trysts in the English 
^■He ; and utterly content, she nestled into his arms 
^ike a'bird. 

^' List to me, Keith, while I recount to thee the 
*^tory of my life. Sixteen years ago, when chasing 
^ Korgeous butterfly, I strayed beyond these domains. 
*te gipsy mother stole me, trusting to receive a heavy 
'^^som for me; but before my parents could trace 
^y hiding-place, Ruperto shed the blood of an 
"^guazil, and, open to the vengeance of the govern- 
^^Ht, the whole of his tribe were forced to flee the land. 

11 
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'^ The day after that on which I looked upon tb^ 
dear face for the very last time, tidings reached ib^ 
mother that my only brother had been drowned, an^^ 
that the poor Rosa Silvestre had become heiress <f^^ 
the house D^ Alicante. With the certainty of heav^^^ 
dollars before them they hurried back to Spain, an 
restored me to my home ; but though the tribe 
hoped by long absence to escape all notice on theij^s^cr 
return, the officials traced them out, and Ruperto— '^^ 
she stopped a moment and shuddered — " expiated with^ ^ 
life the crime of killing the Alguazil. 

^^ For the two years that have passed since we parted^E^ 
I was placed in the convent of the Buena.Madre,.the 
white walls of which we can see to the left, on those 
wooded heights, peeping through the dusk. But 
all these weary days thou hast never quitted mj 
thoughts. Thy sunny smile has lingered on my 
memory, and come to cheer me in my lonely hours j 
thy dear eyes have been bright beacon-stars, bidding 
me hope that I might see thee once again.^' 
' My own Wild Rose \" 
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The bells pealed from the belJBry of the ancient 
church, and bonfires blazed around, for the heir of 
Castlemaine had brought home his wife, and Keith 
Cameron ^s handsome face glowed with happiness, as, 
standing on the threshold of his grand old mansion, 
he acknowledged the shouts of his tenantry. 

Later, when all around was peaceful and still, and 
the fair domains and the patriarchal woods of stately 
Castlemaine were tinged with the rosy beams of the 
departing sun, Keith bent over a face that lay upon 
his shoulder, and said — 

^^ Do you care for me more. Wild Rose, here in the 
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igrand castle of your dream^ than you did in the quiet 
country lane T^ 

She looked up at him with the light of love filling 
her large dark eyes, and flinging her arms round his 
neck, she drew down his lips till they rested upon her 
own. 

" I could not care for thee more, even if I would. 
Thou fiUest all my soul, whether green leaves or. giKLed 
voofs shelter me ; and when I die, bury me in some 
tspot where thy dear foot shall tread, so that even in 
•^eath I may not utterly lose thee V^ 
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FRAGMENTS OF A BROKEN LIFE. 




PART I. 

DULL dark winter's day. No single 
streak of light can be traced across the 
horizon ; the heavy clouds overhang the 
earth like a gigantic funeral pall. The 
bleak blast moans a melancholy dirge, 
and makes the cypress-trees in the village church- 
yard wave and nod their heads like the ebon plumes 
of a hearse ; one or two shrivelled yellow leaves, the 
lonely waifs that autumn has left behind upon the 
weird-like gaunt-armed branches, rustle with a dreary 
soimd against the cottage casement, a fit accompani- 
ment to my thoughts as I sit here brooding, brooding 
for ever on the past — the bright and glorious past — 
that was filled by those whose " memories^^ are now 
my ^^ all'^ on earth. 

A mournful retrospect indeed ! Visions unut- 
terably sad rise up, one by one, before me, of a 
golden dream that vanished, leaving years of ceaseless 
regret; yet my heart dwells lingeringly on them, for 
the present is but a blank, and the future — but there 
is no future for me in this world ; only a short period 
of probation, during which, striving earnestly to cast 
off from my spirit all that is of the earth ^^ earthy,'* 
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and humbly hoping to reach purification by the fierce 
furnace of affiction through Tvhich my soul has 
passed^ I wait patiently — ay, patiently — but weary ingly 
for that hour when 1 too may find my appointed place 
amongst the white-robed angels above, near them who 
are not dead to me, but only gone before. 



Oh, what a tall- tale mirror is that which hangs 
opposite to me, revealing with such truthfulness each 
minute ravage that grief has imprinted on these poor 
features ! — a passionless, colourless face ; a brow 
furrowed and snow-crowned ; eyes whose pristine 
light has been dimmed by many and many a tear; 
lips that have utterly forgotten how to smile. 

Who would be credulous enough to believe that 
only ten years ago my glance was full of gladness, 
my silvered hair a lustrous brown, my pallid cheeks 
rounded as a Hebe's, and tinted with the brightest 
wild-rose bloom ? 

I was the only child of my mother, and " she was 
a widow.^^ My father died when I was barely six 
years old; but I have still a vivid recollection of a 
dark and manly countenance bending fondly over my 
tiny cot, of a moustachioed lip I used to try and 
reach, of a pair of Herculean shoulders on which I 
often rode, as proudly as though Bucephalus had 
been my champing steed. I remember that after his 
death my mother never really laughed again, though 
a gentle smile would occasionally flit across her fair 
and placid face, and she never cast aside the *^ habili- 
ments of woe/' for they were, in truth, no mockery of 
mourning, but the "outward and visible signs'' of an 
inward and poignant grief. 
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Years passed on, aud she and I lived still in the 
dear old home where I had first seen the light ; the 
home which I would not have cared to exchange for 
the finest feudal castle in the world, as I sat within 
our cottage porch, with the long clinging tendrils and 
deep-blended hues of the passion-flower forming a rich 
framework for my head. Before me lay an emerald 
slope, round which the roses sighed sweetly at each 
other, rebuked in low plaintive murmurings by the 
soft wind and the fluttering leaves. 

My seventeenth birthday was the day on which I 
first saw Frank Lennox. 

My fingers arc trembling as I trace that name, 
although I spell it letter by letter, day by day, on the 
white headstone that the sun and the moon light up 
in the churchyard that lies across the road — a name 
engraved indelibly on my heart, but never issuing 
from my pale lips; for there is a desperate sorrow 
that knows no outlet, that feeds incessantly on itself, 
and cannot be starved out of memory, that craves no 
sympathy, that seeks no oblivion. It would be an in- 
fidelity to Am, a dire desecration of ^^ love,^^ if even a 
desire for forgetfulnness crept into my aching breast. 

^W n* n* w^ 0^ 

After a while Frank Lennox came oftener to our 
house, and with his presence a gladness entered into 
my life that it had never known before. 

When the evening shadows were slanting across the 
narrow pathway that led up from the garden-gate, and 
the flowery screen of the purple blossoms hid us quite 
from view ; when a stillness pervaded the scented air, 
and there were no witnesses nigh but one or two tiny 
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twinkling stars tli:it peeped down upon mortals^ loves ; 
an arm was thrown around me that drew me close to 
a throbbing breast, and a voice whispered softly in my 
ear, " Evelyn, will you be my wife ?^' 

Ah, what answer could I make him ! Would any 
words have adequately expressed how utterly I was 
his? Ten long years ago now, and yet I can hear 
again distinctly the sigh he gave, the sigh of perfect 
content, when he felt on my warm lips the answer that 
I failed to speak. 

My mother gave her blessing, and then we had 
nothing but happiness before us to the- very end of 
our 'days. 

^ « « « « 

Happiness I Merciftd God, what short-sighted 
creatures we are ! Just for a little while a gleam of 
sunshine pours dowii its effulgence upon this dreary 
earth, to be suddenly hidden by heavy clouds, and its 
Tery remembrance washed away by a deluge of rain. 

How often is one tiny spark of joy quenched by the 
copious showers of tears that are wrung from a stricken 
soul! 

^F ^^ <f* -V ^F 

My iSrst real grief was my mother's death. She 
died six months after my marriage, peacefully, pain- 
lessly, with calm resignation to her doom, with no 
terror of death before her eyes. 

" Frank, take care of her V^ " Evelyn, love him, and 
be true to hitn always V were her last words, and then 
her head fell back on the pillow, and her pure spirit 
passed away to join that other spirit that had gone 
before. 

Whilst I sobbed by her rigid form and kissed again 
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and again her lifeless hand^ Prank gently and reverentlyr^ 
closed the sweet mild eyes; then, lifting me like a^ 
child, he carried me into another room. No word ofc 
comfort fell from his lips, but a fervent pressure to his^ 
heart, and the look that met my own, were enough ; — 
they told me that I was not unloved, alone, though-^ 
she had left me for ever. 



PART 11. 

Four years of married life that brought with them 
unspeakable bliss. Prank was so good to me, so tender 
and so true ; ever the same in sunshine and in shade : 
no coldness found a place wdthin his breast ; no doud 
ever rested upon his brow ; no harsh word had marred 
the perfect harmony of our love ; no bitter look had 
come to darken the brightness of our lives, and a child 
had been given us that brought twofold happiness. 
What pen could portray my joy when my little one, 
with his father's laughing eyes and radiant curls, lay 
sleeping on my bosom ! I used to think he was 
especially '^ guarded,^^ that the " angels were always 
whispering to him,^^ for his rosebud lips were wont to 
smile in sleep more than any baby lips were ever 
known to smile before. Pour years of an existence 
that was heaven, but a heaven that, once vanishing, 
left me suffering the tortures of a spirit driven from 
her natural sphere. 

I have tasted of a joy that was almost superhuman ; 
I have gathered the brightest flowers of life, and the 
joy has turned into irremediable sorrow, the blossoms 
have been wrested from my hand ; but, like a garland 
of immortelles, they hang roimd the tomb of my 
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buried bliss^ dearer and far more precious in my sight 
than the freshest flowerets of Edeu that could ever be 
culled again. 



My little one had begun to toddle, and during my 
husband^s absence he and I used to go out together 
upon the well-kept lawn; baby each moment measur- 
ing his tiny length upon the velvety sward, but never 
suflering from his fall — he was so like a snow- ball, so 
white, so soft, so round. Then would rise up, upon 
the silent grounds, a peal of sweet childish merriment, 
as with his liliputian fists he pulled up bunches of 
silvery daisies and golden buttercups, and flung them 
at me with a quaint defiant look in his little up-turned 
face. 

One day, wearied by our romps, I was lying on the 
grass whilst he knotted his wild-flowers into my hair, 
when an unusual sound struck upon my ear — a sort of 
measured "tramp, tramp^^ of human feet upon the 
lonely road hard by. What could it mean, that strange 
and hoiTid sound ? I started up, with my brain in a 
whirl, and a tightening sickening sensation about my 
heart, and catching baby in my arms I rushed to the 
low wall that enclosed the little garden. Then some- 
thing met my sight — ^four or five men walking slowly, 
slowly, at a funereal pace, bearing a sort of litter with 
a ghastly burden on it — what ? 

O my God, and I live to write it ! 

It was Frank, my darling, my husband ! He had 
fallen from his horse, entangling his foot, and the 
brute had dragged him along the hard and cruel road, 
until all hope of life was extinct, and death was nigh 
at hand. 
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The sunny hair, amongst whose golden rings my 
fingers had so often wandered, was all matted with 
dust and blood, that still trickled in sluggish drops 
from a great gash on the blue-veined temple. The 
godlike form was crushed • and bent, like that of a 
helpless cripple ; the strong man, in the zenith of his 
beauty and his age, was reduced to a mass of scarce 
breathing clay. 

A. cry went up from my breast, loud in its deep 
agony, piteous, unearthly in its terrible despair — the 
cry of a broken heart ! 

It seemed to arrest the flight of the soul that was 
already hovering on the dread portals of eternity ; for 
the lids unclosed, and the blue eyes slowly turned, and 
looked on me just once again; and faint languid 
accents breathed lowly in my straining ear — 

^^ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven/' 
Then he said, ^' Bear up, Evelyn, my own ! Live for 
our child, dear wife V^ 

I never uttered a word ; but down upon my shaking 
knees I watched that most beloved face turning from 
pallor into an awful ashen gray. I saw the blue eyes 
glazing over beneath my very gaze. With my two 
hands grasping his, in that strong unyielding grasp 
that goes before a terrible, a final parting, I marked 
the beating of his heart grow weaker and weaker, and 
then it ceased ; and I knew that my husband was 
dead : but I knelt beside him still, with never a sound 
passing my lips, for all within me was turned to stone. 
No feeling, not even misery, was left me in that 
moment of complete blankness. A child's shrill 
frightened accents, '^ Mamma, mamma V resounded 
near ; two baby arms clung round my neck, and I fell 
to the ground, crushed — insensible. 
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PART III. 

Thet took him away from mc whilst I lay in tliat 
heavy trance ; and for many and maiiy a day tlic 
blessing of nnconsciousncss was vouchsafed me. Then 
I awoke at last to everything^ when the sun was 
shining brightly on the flowers^ and the hirds sang 
gaily on the trees^ and darkness was nowhere but in 
my own soul. With difficulty I reached the grave 
where they had laid him. My darlings my darling ! 
The cruel earth divided me from the heart on which 
my head had so often rested. I pressed my breast 
frantically to the cold damp sod^ and my quivering 
fingers strove with maniacal force to put aside the 
barrier that hid him from my yearning sight. My 
Frank ! my husband ! whose dead face^ whose sense- 
less form, were dearer and far more beautiful to my 
eyes than the brightest living image upon earth; 
whose stilled voice yet rang so sweetly on my ear ; 
whose memory will never fade from my faithful break- 
ing heart. 

A fervent wish that I too might die was in my 
breast ; then back to mc came my lost love's words, 
^' liive for our child, dear wife '/^ and kneeling there 
beside his grave, I prayed Heaven to grant me strength 
to carry out his last desire. 



A sober happiness came at length ; my boy began 
to fill the void in my heart. He was five years old, and 
the loveliest, sweetest child that mother's eyes ever 
looked and doated on ; with suuTiy hair that the sun- 
beams had seemed to kiss until each silky curl shone 
like the purest gold, and great fearless laughing eyes. 
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His childish prattle was music \ his laugh the only 
joy I knew. 



It was on a summer's day ; the sky was blue, the 
roses bloomed, the butterflies chased each other gaily 
through the balmy air, and the grass that grew rouiid 
my husband's grave was fresh and soft and green. 

My boy and I had wandered there ; and rapt in a 
vision of the past, I sat unconscious of the outer world, 
when his little voice broke up my day-dream. 

^* Where is papa ?'' he asked. 

'^ In heaven, amongst the angels, Franky.'' 

" Is he happy there ?'' 

^^ Yes, my child ; far happier than we are on earth.'' 

" But he canH be ; he hasn't any birds or butter- 
flies to look at, as we have, mamma." 

Butterflies and birds were sufficient then for my 
little one's happiness. I had not the heart to tell 
him that the very things that pleased him most but 
added by their contrast to my bitter gloom. So I an- 
swered nothing. 

" Mamma, if papa is sleeping here, how can he be 
up there in the sky ?" 

^^ He is here, darling, but his soul is with Grod." 

'^ He must be happy though, mamma." 

'^ Amen, amen !" I inwardly faltered. 

" For he has such a nice bed here, with these pretty 
flowers always near him, and the warm sun shining 
down upon him. Mamma, I wish my bed was here 
too." 

" Franky, don't, don't !" I sobbed, catching him in 
my arms, and covering him with eager passionate 
kisses as I strained him to me. His innocent words 
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had raised such a tumult within mc. What if I 
should lose him too ! But I drove the maddening 
thought away. I felt I eould not bear it and live. 

And yet I do ! 

Only a month after, he died in these arms, whose 
frantic hold was yet helpless to detain him — died with 
the fever flushing his cheeks and lighting up his eyes, 
his little hot hand close clasped in mine, whilst his 
weak voice murmured, " Don^t cry, mamma ; I am 
going to he happy with papa and the angels ; and I 
shall sleep among the flowers, with the birds and the 
butterflies, and you sitting by my side on the nice 
green grass. DonH cry so, mamma V^ 



The night has closed in, but through the trailing 
shadows I see the white headstones gleaming. 

Mother ! Prank ! my little child ! my heart is with 
you though I linger here awhile ! 

Fidelis ad umam I 




THE SIN OF MA UDE CONYERS. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 




RETROSPECTION. 

fUTSIDE, the deep gloom of a night in 
midwinter, with the low and sullen roar 
of waves dashing against a shingly beach^ 
lashed into greater fury by wild gusts of 
wind, that, blowing freely across the 
main, sweep shrilly round the edges of the cliff, near 
which a lonely cottage stands. The skies, black and 
utterly starless, hang heavily like a huge pall over the 
earth, and the rain pours down on sea and land. 

Inside, a bright brisk fire lights up a small and 
square room, in which everything around, although 
betokening the usual necessaries of existence, is of 
the plainest and most unpretending mould. No use- 
less ornaments, no rare porcelain or glittering bric-k- 
brac — the luxuries and frivolities that belong to 
happy lives — are to be seen. The whole of the 
apartment bears upon it an impress of almost con- 
ventual simplicity, from the low undecorated ceiling 
down to the wooden flooring. Three paintings in 
plain oaken frames are the sole adornments to the 
homely plastered walls. The largest one, that holds 
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the place of honour over the narrow mantelboard, re- . 
presents an ancient and noble pile, surrounded by 
high ancestral trees — and its name, '^ Castle Conyers/^ 
is inscribed in legible letters below. 

A lovely villa crinJ^ey with long French casements 
that open down to a velvet lawn, and with its white 
facade lavishly covered by masses of Virginian 
creeper, the fervid-hued leaves of which mingle with 
the pale petals of delicate white roses and the tender 
green of the scented brier; and the total wreck of 
the yacht Sylphide off the treacherous Cornish coast 
— form the subjects of the other two. 

These three pictures tell the whole tale of a life. 

The stately castle, in which a human being first 
saw the light in this weary world ; ^^ the sweet home,^' 
in which a human soul revelled for a while in more 
than earthly bliss ; and the wreck, in which the 
happiness of a loving heart was lost for ever and aye. 

A narrow mirror suspended on the wall reveals the 
figures of the two inmates of the cottage. 

One is that of a woman of middle age, robed in a 
heavy dress of black. Her features are wan and thin, 
her eyes leaden-lidded from many a long night vigil 
of bitter tears ; and her hair is pushed back carelessly 
and unbecomingly from off her pale temples, revealing 
a face that is prematurely old. Opposite to her sits 
a child of seven years, bending intently over some 
writing that L'es before him. A boy with an angeFs 
countenance, with soft eyes of sapphire, and long 
golden curls falling over his neck on to the black 

tunic he wears. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

''Mamma, see how nice my name looks !^^ a 
childish voice exclaimed gleefully, breaking the 
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thread of memory, and startling me into attention ; 
at the same sime a copybook was pushed across the 
table for my approval, and " Angus Conyers Dillon^^ 
lay before me, as if in flaming letters of fire, although 
they were only in a child^s text-hand. His name ! 
hisy my poor little nameless darling ! Ay di me ! for 
his mother, miserable and heart-weary, lacked the 
courage to try and awaken his infant mind to the 
dreadful, the fatal truth. I could not withdraw my 
gaze from the writing. It was as if a basilisk held 
me in its power. Yet I saw nothing — nothing; for 
the words swam before my vision, and the letters 
seemed to dance as if in very mockery of my grief 
and shame ! Hot scalding tears burnt my lids and 
com'sed one another rapidly down my cheeks, but I 
durst not wipe them off, for fear of attracting the 
boy's notice ; so I shaded my eyes with my two 
hands, and leaning forward on the table, made a feint 
of examining the copy. That name, " Angus Conyers 
Dillon,^' had reunited completely the broken chain of 
my thoughts, and memory, upon wings of the wind, 
was wandering hither and thither — first to the gloomy 
old pile of my birth ; then to the flower-decked home 
in Devon ; and then, ah then ! to that most terrible 
wreck — when my hands were pulled away, and a 
cherub face peered piteously up into mine. 

" Mamma, what are you crying for ? Look how 
naughty you are to put such a big blot on my name V' 

I started as if I had been stung, and stared aghast 
in a foolish helpless fashion at the little one. In the 
feverish state to which imagination had worked up my 
poor brain, his words hit so hard, so hard. Just for 
an instant I gazed bewildered, not comprehending in 
the least what he meant. 
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'' Yes, look V^ he said, pointing out with the top of 
a tiny finger the evidence of my crime. 

It was quite true ; a big tear, unconsciously to my- 
self, had fallen on the paper, and blurred all the 
letters of which he had been so proud. 

*' I did not mean to do it, darling, I didn^t indeed !'* 
I exclaimed in choking tones. " O, I never, never 
meant to blot out your name, my darling, my child V 
I kept on murmuring over and over again, sadly and 
wearily and remorsefully enough. Heaven knows, to 
the boy who could not understand my terrible grief, 
or my bitter, bitter penitence. 

The pair of liquid sapphires gave me a pitying 
glance, and clambering up into my lap, he laid his 
golden head on my shoulder. 

'' Never mind, mamma,^^ he coaxed in a consolatory 
voice, endeavouring to wipe away my tears with all 
the force he owned. " You must never be so naughty 
again ! And now tell me a nice story — the story I 
like.^^ Then half closing his white eyelids, he com- 
posed himself to listen quietly. 

I knew the story he liked so much. It was a very 
simple version of the sufferings of poor Hagar and 
her Ishmael. And I narrated it as pathetically as I 
could, until 1 saw that sleep was rapidly stealing over 
him, and that with great difficulty he listened to the 
troubles which I recounted for the fiftieth time of the 
wretched wanderers of the desert. 

'^ My pet must say his prayers before he goes to 
«leep,^^ I said, putting him gently down ; and, kneeling 
beside me, with one of my hands tightly clasped in 
his own, and his face buried in the folds of my dress, 
lie sent up his little prayer : 

12 
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" Gixl bless mamma and mc, and make us both 
good, that wc may sec papa again/* 

It was only a little prayer that he had made himself 
when he first began to speak, but my heart responded 
fonently to it, " Amen, amen V 

I took him np in my arms and kissed him a score 
of times passionately. lie was my child, my all on eartb; 
the only ray of sunshine that my dark life possessed. 
Tlien I carried him into the other room ; and when he 
slept calmly and peacefully in his tiny cot, smiling in 
his happy dream just as though the angels were indeed 
whispering to him, I returned to my old chair opposite 
the mirror, to tell the story of my life — a life, alas J 
both sinful and sorrowful. 

Though it is a bitter task to dwell on retrospection, 
to probe deeply afresh the luicloscd wounds that lie 
festering in my soul, and to expose the feelings to 
stranger eyes that my breast once cherished, and at the 
very recollection of which my cheek bums with shame ; 
yet methinks the very punishment and torture of my 
self-imposed task may, in some measure, atone for. the 
sin of the wretched past. 



PART I. 

It was, as I have already said, within the stately 
walls of Castle Conyers that I first opened my eyes 
upon this world. O God ! how often in the depths 
of despondency and grief have I sinfully cursed the 
hour of that birth, and down on my bended knees 
wearied the Almighty with frantic prayers to take back 
from me the life that He gave ! A swelling heart full 
of rebellion, and a chafing spirit fretted with dire dis- 
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content^ that could ill brook and bear the heavy 
burden of sorrow laid upon then^i, were mine ; but now 
at last, patience and resignation, born perchance of 
sheer hopelessness and despair, have come to me, and 
I strive to wait quietly until His will be done. Then, 
when my sad pilgrimage is ended, I shall sleep — ay, 
sleep — ^the sound slumber that has no awakening, that 
brings no dream of either joy or woe ! 

Castle Conyers had been the home of my forefathers 
for many generations. It was a proud and palatial 
pile, built as far back as the year 1300, by a Hildebrand 
Conyeare, who was knighted for a series of gallant 
services rendered to King Edward the First, to whom he 
was a devoted subject. He fell, pierced to the heart, in 
the thickest of the fight between the forces of Aymer 
de Valence and Robert Bruce, and was found on the 
field of battle with the English standard clasped tightly 
to his breast. 

The site selected for the mansion had been on the 
ruins of an ancient monastery, and the house was a 
fit habitation for royalty itself ; but, in spite of its 
extreme grandeur and beauty, and the picturesque 
points of its situation, there was a something chilling 
and even repelling in its aspect ; a severity in the 
architecture, on which traces of mohastic simplicity 
still lingered ; a hardness and formality in the very 
squareness of the massive turrets that crowned the 
building; a narrowness and prison-like look in the 
diamond-paned windows; and a gloom in the time- 
blackened fa9ade of grey stone, with the huge hatch- 
ment looming above the principal portal, that never 
appeared to come down from its elevated position. A 
lengthy avenue of fine old trees led up for more 
than a quarter of a league to the Castle, with their 
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luxuriant foliage so closely interlaced overhead, that 
even during the brightest summer hours great dark 
shadows slanted down on the broad road beneath. 

On one side of the house lay a glorious forest of 
magnificent growth ; and on the other side, over green 
fields and sloping glades and dells, glimpses wctb 
caught from the tall observatory tower of the Channel, 
whose waters sparkled up a dozen prismatic hnes 
beneath the ardent sunbeams. 

We Conyers were a peculiar race. We were Mflm- 
^mo in pride and self-will, and domineering in manner, 
lording it over our neighbours in a fashion that mB 
ducal. We were proud of our ancient pedigree, and 
of the patronymic that had so many heroic deeto 
linked with it in the country^s annals. 

We were proud of our escutcheon, that had rested 
ever pure and untarnished as undriven snow — fifec 
from foul slur and wicked slander ; and we were proud 
of the enormous coflfers that had come to us, notbj 
labour or talent, but by the undoubted right of lordi 
of the soil for many and many a thousand acres. 

Pride, by which ^^ angels have fallen,^^ was the ruliii] 
passion of our breasts, the besetting sin of th 
family — fulsome, uncompromising, narrow pride hai 
descended to us as natural an heirloom as the ol 
Castle itself. And we pampered it, and fed it, an* 
lugged it to our hearts, and held it as our deares 



My father. Sir Hildebrand Conyers, was in ever 
respect a fit suzerain for his regal home. He was 
very tall man, straight as an arrow, stately as one c 
his ancestral oaks ; and he had high aquiline feature 
and hawk-like eyes, and hair as soft as spun silk an 
shining like silver. Dressed habitually in rich velve 
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with priceless point for collar and ruffle, and his locks 
worn long and flowing, after the mode of centuries 
back^ he looked as if he had just stepped out 
of one of the great worm-eaten frames in the old 
picture-gallery that occupied a whole wing of the 
building. 

Reserved almost to moroseness, pompous in his 
bearing, and hard as adamant in his nature, he never 
unbent or displayed even a transitory emotion of 
tenderness or kindness. It was scarcely a marvel, 
then, that I feared him and did not love him. Memory 
cannot recall to me one kiss from paternal lips, or an 
approving glance. The echo of his slow step resounding 
on the broad oaken staircase was wont to send me 
scared and shrinking back into myself in a white 
tremor. And no gleam of joyousness could have been 
detected on my features, or a feeling of freedom dis- 
covered in my bosom, when within sight of his cold 
grey eyes, that always seemed to pierce me through 
and through with a hard and unrelenting scrutiny 
that was most painful to bear ; and yet, even when a 
little child, I had sense enough to divine that often 
when that terrible glance rested upon me, he really 
saw nothing ; for he was subject to strange fits of 
abstraction, that drew him right away into a world of 
memories or visions that were not pleasing, judging by 
the impress they left upon his face. 

I used often to wonder, after the manner of curious 
children, what he could be thinking of, and puzzle my 
poor little brain by trying to make out a history in 
his impassive countenance ; but it was not an agree- 
able study; no lights ever appeared to break out 
through the profound gloom of his features, and yet 
they were not soft enough to denote sadness. 
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Had my father ever been diflferent ? I used to sajr 
CO myself sometimes. Surely he must have had 
some tenderness in his heart at some period of his 
existence, even if stern realities or weighty grief had 
crushed all softness out of him later. Then an old 
nurse, garrulous and indiscreet, who had been a re- 
tainer of the family since the youth of Sir Hildebrand, 
whispered a tale into my ears one evening, as she and 
I sat side by side in the big recess of a window during 
the gloom. 

Her story possessed a wondrous interest for me, for 
it spoke of " love " — ^love passionate, self-abnegatory, 
and life-enduring, such as even in my childhood, with 
queer precocity of feeling, I had learnt to picture as 
the only end and aim of a true woman^s existence. 
She told me of a village maiden — ^pure as a snowdrop, 
modest as a violet, and lovely as a wild rose — ^Avith 
whom the heir of the Conyers had kept many a long 
and loving tryst, down in the sweet sequestered wood- 
land paths that lay hard by, forgetting for a while the 
sinfulness of his pride in the holiness of an honest 
love, until malevolent tongues revealed the secret, 
guarded for so long. Then the meetings beneath the 
arching elms, with floods of moonlight bathing each 
flower and leaf around in liquid lustre, and falling 
softly on two young faces, came abruptly to a close. 
The high-born lover was seen no more wandering 
hand in hand with the rustic girl. He left for foreign 
lands, to forfeit his promised troth 'twas true, but to 
preserve intact from speck or soil the Conyers' honour 
and pride. And when he came back once more to his 
feudal home, all danger of a mesalliance was past ; no . 
more temptation from the lovely face and tempting 
form of the village girl could assail him, for her 
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^iX)ken heart lay hid beneath a grassy mound in the 
Uttle churchyard, close to the trysting-trees. 

The old beldame's tale was only an outline, after 
all, lacking all the finished detail that my romantic 
fancy craved to hear; but yet the story, short and 
sketchy as it was, with a theme that. Heaven knows, 
is worn threadbare enough in this world, impressed my 
imagination strangely; and often and often, en- 
sconced in some dark and distant corner of the great 
library, I would find myself scanning my father's face 
as the flickering firelight fell upon it, showing up the 
rigid lines, the firm-set lips, and the " steely '' eyes so 
clearly ; and I would try and picture those hard lines 
relaxing, the set lips softening into a smile, the cold 
eyes shedding copious tears on the grave of his early 
love. 

Sir Hildebrand, in spite of the secluded life he led 
in the country, was yet an eager ^politician, and con- 
servative to the backbone. He was usually a silent 
man ; and I never saw him stirred into an unmistak- 
able ebullition of wrath but once in my life — ^for he 
had extraordinary control over himself, and the only 
signs of anger he gave were a sudden lividness that 
would steal over his cheek, and a curious lurid gleam 
that would shoot athwart his eyes ; but in this 
instance he lost his habitual self-command, and spoke 
in a low condensed tone of voice that frightened 
me. It was in rebuke of an indiscreet guest, who, 
perchance in joke, mooted some sentiment that 
savoured of democratic principles. I was too young 
to comprehend the subject of dispute, but the unusual 
expression that crossed my father's brow, and the 
impatient grind of his heel on the tesselated flooring, 
were quite enough. I wanted no other signs to 
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realize the enormity of the oflfence, and I tremble^^ 
for the foolhardy oflfender. 

My childhood was an unhappy one. A wild gam^^ 
of romps — that luxury of a merry child — ^was a booi 
that I had never known; exuberance of spirits 
tabooed me ; and fear and pride, two feelings ineon — . 
sistent with each other, were yet the sensations tha^*. 
were ever uppermost in my breast. 

Like a tiny spectre, with a scared expression anf^ 
frightened eyes, haunting the huge dreary corridorer' 
and long bleak passages, I was wont to creep abouft^ 
silently and stealthily on tiptoe, with a poor blanehef: 
little face and a sinking spirit, that dreaded an en — 
counter with Sir Hildebrand^s tall figure on the way * 
To the dependents I was overweeningly proud andT 
imperious, holding my head aloft, and with the over- 
bearing haughtiness of my race regarding all around 
as mere scum of the earth, showing a supercilious 
scorn and contempt that must have been laughable to 
behold in so young a child. 

My mother died when I was only six years of age, 
but even during her lifetime I saw but little of her. 
I remember that I regarded her with a sort of re- 
ligious adoration and admiration, just as one would 
look upon an angel or a star, or a splendid painting, 
or a piece of statuary, that one dared not approach 
too near, or touch without permission. 

Each night and morning I used to be taken up 
into a sumptuous apartment, all hung with amber and 
silver, to receive a maternal kiss from lips so red, so 
beautiful, but so strangely cold — lips that mechanically 
touched my baby brow, but which never uttered soft 
words to the only oflFspring that God had given her. 

My mother was no Saxon beauty, with coral and 
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opal tints and cerulean orbs. Her cheek was rich 
and glowing with the crimson roses of the South ; her 
eyes were dark and luminous, and heavy blue-black 
tresses crowned her imperial brow. Her form was as 
grand and majestic as an Eastern queen^s. Like 
Semiramis of old, she looked fit to rule the world, 
and to my eyes she appeared more than a creature of 
mortal mould. I would gaze on her extreme loveli- 
ness in a species of wonderment, and feel a passionate 
longing to see the red curved lips smile ; but her 
smiles were very rare — ^weariness and scorn were the 
expressions that hovered upon her moutli and shone 
out of her large eyes ; and when a smile came, there 
was nothing genial or genuine in it. It was just like 
a sun-gleam from a wintry sky, sheddiug no warmth 
or light where it fell. But even in their hard repose 
her features were perfect. 

Her heart was dead to all living things, like her 
husband^s ; she had buried it in the tomb of a first 
passion. 

Her marriage had been one of ambition. It was 
not to gain position that she became Sir Hildebrand^s 
wife ; for the '^ Ricardo ^^ came of as noble a stock in 
Italy as the Conyers did in England. 

But the Contessa Rositk, with all the blue blood 
that ran through her veins, yet wanted the where- 
withal that could support her dignity royally, and 
deck her superb form in the jewels and cloth of gold 
that she loved so well; so when Sir Hildebrand 
proffered his hand, she accepted it as a key to the 
Conyers^ coffers ; and her husband, insensible to all 
her beauty and grace, except in as far as recognising 
that she was a suitable helpmate in birth and breed- 
ing to himself, never even asked her to give him " love/^ 
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All the intense fervour of her true southern natur '""^ 
had been lavished on an Italian officer, whom she ha^— •i 
believed to be her devoted slave, until awakened t».z*to 
his falsity by his marriage with her young siste^^^et 
Giulia. Her affection for Carlo Ferrari turned t^ii^'to 
bitter hatred, until just three years after her owk ^^rwn 
marriage she was summoned to his deathbed. 

Then, down on her knees by her first lover's couclM=r^lii 
watching the light of life dying out of his eyes, and s - a 
grey pallor creeping over the face that had won her^^ Jer 
virgin heart, the proud beauty forgave his defalcation^r«^^n^ 
and pardoned the stab in her soul that she kne^r^" ^^ 
would never heal ; and holding a trembling han9 -^^d 
within her own firm clasp, she swore to guard anc^-^^d 
cherish as her own the child he bequeathed to hemi^sr 
care, and whose mother had died in giving him birth .M^* 
To save the boy from being homeless and friendless^-^^^ 
Lady Conyers took him to her arms ; and thus it wa 
that my cousin Amadeo Ferrari became an inmate of 
Castle Conyers and my rival, whom I hated; for he 
had smiles and caresses from my mother, when I, flesh — 
of her flesh, bone of her bone, inheriting her features^ 
and longing with a keen and irrepressible longing for 
her tenderness, was regarded carelessly, nay, even put 
aside to make vray for the son of the man whom she 
had adored. 

Alas that even in such early days germs of hateful 
passions, of hate and envy, should have been sown in 
my heart, and let to grow and ripen ! And yet I feel 
that my nature was not wholly bad, that one loving 
hand could have smoothed away the wrinkles that dis- 
figured my character, and by patiently plucking away 
the tares, have encouraged good seed to flourish ; but 
lonely, neglected, and unloved, I struggled on through 
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childhood into maidenhood, old before my time, 
liardened to all soft and womanly feelings by the 
knocks and brunts that met me at every turn. 

One day an unusual stillness reigned in the Castle. 
rhe voices of the servants came in low whispers ; and 
3ven Amadeo's laugh was rebuked by the woman who 
lield the office of gouvemante, and with whom my 
30usin was prime favourite, either from the merits he 
possessed, but which my prejudiced eyes could never 
iiscem the existence of, or else as a mode of ingra- 
tiating herself with Lady Conyers, whose fondness for 
bhe boy was undisguisedly displayed. 

At last I ventured to ask the cause of the solemn 
stillness that was everywhere. ^^ My lady is very ill. 
Miss Maude, and it does not become you to be worry- 
ing with questions, when, maybe, your mamma is at 
ieath^s door,'^ was the sharp and curt reply I received. 
But I never heeded it. I kept on repeating to myself 
in a bewildered sort of way, ^^ Mamma is at death's 
ioor,'^ until wonderment and terror overcame me, and 
I crept away and hid myself in a corner of a room 
that was nearly filled with lumber. I wanted to think 
andisturbed. 

Hour after hour of the bright day I sat in the 
gloomy place I had chosen, without once rising to peep 
3ut of the window upon the sunlit flowers, and the 
gay birds and butterflies that were disporting them- 
selves in full enjoyinent of sweet summer outside. 

I was trying hard to realize my mother in death, 
vrhen she would lie in the big dark mausoleum where 
sdl the Conyers had slept side by side for so many 
generations. I was trying to picture her beautiful 
glowing cheeks, white and cold like marble, and her 
lovely star-like eyes, with all their light quenched, and 
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hidden by heavy closed lids, and her scarlet lips 
set and rigid \nth the curling scorn gone out fron 
them; and all of a sudden a great horror rose u^J-*? 
before me of the figure of Death, with its icy fingers —^^^ 
pressing the life from my heart ; and laying my hea£^^-jA 
down on an old trunk, I cried myself to sleep, an£^-^i 
only awoke when the evening shadows were filling tho^ -^^c 
room, and making the lumber assume such weirdE^"^ 
fantastic shapes, that, uttering a shrill scream, I flec^^^ 
up the stairs into the nurserv, and hid myself in my^ ^ ^^Y 
bed. 

The next day my mother died ; and a week after — -::^'- 
wards, with eyes that had more astonishment thai*::^^^ 
tears in them, I watched the funeral pageant before^^"® 
the house, and felt sorrow when it moved out of view-^ ^^' 
Not because I realized my loss, but because the sight=*^ * 
was a novel one ; and the black horses tossing theii — ^^ 
heads and waving the great ebon feathers to and fro ^ f^ 
pleased my childish fancy so much. 

The months rolled by, and Lady Conyers, with her ''^ 
proud face and haughty bearing, had well-nigh passed 
from the memory of all. 

It was only I who remembered her well. In the 
dark night-watches I used to see her in my dreams^ 
sitting before me in the glory of her beauty, or leaning 
forward to kiss me in the cold grave way she used to 
do ; and through the daylight her features seldom left 
me ; until a desperate longing came over me to look 
even at her likeness which hung in the gallery, high 
up on the wall, with a thick curtain to shield it from 
dust or injury. It was a chef-d'oeuvre of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and was carefully kept in consequence. 

I was determined to break through the great barrier 
of fear in which Sir Hildebrand^s presence always 
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lK)and me, and to prefer my request ; and I watched 
joay opportunity eagerly. 

At length, one quiet afternoon, after I had gazed on 

xny father's wan face for some time, and noted that 

^he attitude he had assumed was a more sorrowful one 

^han usual, I took courage and spoke \ but habitual 

:fear of him made my tones scarcely audible, and it 

^was some time before his attention was arrested. Then 

something in my manner must have aroused his 

curiosity, for he fixed his cold grey eyes upon me in a 

-way that nearly sent me from the room ; but I had a 

good deal of self-control, and so I stood before him as 

still as a statue. 

'' May I look at mamma's picture?^' was all I could 
■utter, very low, with my hand on the long green baize 
covering. I trembled to pull it aside, and I could 
scarcely await his consent. 

Sir Hildebrand stared at my wistful looks and hot 
:flushed cheeks, and bit his thin lips. I fancied that 
-the shadow of a grim smile flitted hastily over them ; 
"but I only heard a gruff sound issue, which I accepted 
as an aflSrmative to my request. 

It was enough ; and the next moment, perched on 
a chair, I gazed on my mother^s portrait through eyes 
T)linded with tears ; and then, forgetting that I was 
not alone, I humbly and reverentially pressed my 
mouth to the very end of the long trailing velvet skirt. 
Turning round in trepidation at my rashness, I saw 
a strange mist in Sir Hildebrand's eyes, and on the 
impulse of the moment I sprang from my elevated 
position, and, crouching down by his side, sobbed out 
loudly, " Papa, papa V^ 

A strong arm put me roughly aside, and a face that 
appeared harder and sterner than ever, looked down 
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upon me. I shivered, and longed to sink into the 
floor out of his sight. 

" Maude ! never dare to be so foolish again. Learn 
to control yourself, and never sacrifice your pride to 
any other feeling. I am ashamed of you, crying like 
a baby. Go away, and do not come here to trouble 
me again V Then, turning abruptly on his heel, he 
walked up to the window, whilst I shrank away like a 
beaten hound into the most lonely portion of the 
grounds. 

There was cool shadow beneath the ancient trees, 
whose large arms stretched yearningly to the heavens. 
There was a strong fragrance of flowers around me, a 
hum of insects rose up from the ground, and a duet 
between a rivulet that ran close by with some flutter- 
ing leaflets was murmured in my ears as I sat on a 
fallen branch, with tears blistering my cheeks, and my 
heart aching with a greater sense of loneliness than it 
had ever known before ; while my eyes mechanically 
followed the happy flight of birds across the sky, and 
the dancing of the butterflies over the scented bloom. 



PART II. 

It was barely two years after the death of my mother, 
that Sir Hildebrand, after a longer absence than he 
had ever made from the Castle, brought home another 
bride. This time his choice had fallen on a fair and 
noble Scotchwoman, the " tocherless^^ daughter of an 
impoverished earl. 

The second Lady Conyers was a complete antithesis 
to. the first one, not only in person but in character. 
She was a fragile being with bright golden hair, and 
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soft but meaningless features, and her disposition was 

meek, like her face. She presented a curious contrast 

to her haughty lord, as, clinging to his arm with shy 

arxci downcast eyes and blushing cheeks, she entered 

as mistress of the grand domain. 

J watched her entry from a window, and welcomed 
h^:«:T to the Castle with feelings in which pity and 
h^^'fcred were strangely commingled. I hated her for 
fiXXdmg the place of my dead mother, and for being the 
oti^ject in whose honour the bonfires blazed and 
ti^^ximphal arches were erected on every side : and 
I jitied her for having come to a princely prison, 
''^Xixere coldness and hardness would starve her heart to 
d^«th. 

Not even her friendly kiss and greeting had the 
P^i>"wer to awaken any emotions of kindliness in my 
»^>som. I CQvld not breathe the same air as she did 
''^^ihout a feeling of stifling, and while she and I re- 
^*^^ned inmates of the same waUs I shunned her 
P^*^«sence and loathed her sight as though she had 
^^^«n repulsive to look upon, instead of a bright and 
^^^"^able woman. But my ^^ durance vile^' lasted but a 
^'title time, and after the birth of a daughter my step- 
^^^^ther was carried away to the family vault, with all 
* Xx^ grand solemnity of ceremony that her predecessor 
^^jihad. 

My sister Avice was nearly ten years younger than 

^^^^^yself, and beautiful with the pure pearly tints of a 

^^ ^aon. Her eyes were of true turquoise shaded by 

^l^e longest lashes in the world ; her hair was of 

^Vghtest gold and wonderfully luxuriant, and she wore 

^t:^ even when she grew to womanhood, in loose waving 

^Xiasses over her lovely white shoulders. Her form 

^as slight, and she had a simple spirit, and a warm 
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loving heart that clung gratefully to any who gave 
her a kindly word. 

Her sweet disposition and winning ways had cap- 
tivated even my father ; for ever and anon I could see 
him, as if unconsciously to himself, pass his hand 
caressingly over her shining head, while a softened 
expression would play on his countenance as she lifted 
up her rosebud lips for a good-night kiss. I used to 
try, but vainly, to smother the pang of jealousy that 
rose turbulently up, and strive not to wish my little 
sister any ill, although I envied her so much the 
capability of winning affection that Heaven had 
denied to me from the hour I was born. 

Poor Avice! how vividly I recollect the depreca- 
tory Tristful look in her soft eyes, when, in lieu of 
evoking a little warmth or love from me in return for 
some impulse of tenderness on her part, she would see 
me turn away from her brusquely and feel me shiver 
at her gentle touch ! But I could not help it. It 
seemed so unutterably hard that Amadeo should 
have engrossed all my mother^s affection, and that my 
sister should have found a warm spot in my father's 
breast that had ever been cold for me. 

As the years grew on, and Avice emerged from 
childhood into maidenhood, it became evident that 
my cousin Amadeo cherished strong feelings of attach- 
ment for her; but although, with the habitual meek- 
ness of her nature, she rested passive under his atten- 
tions, it was easy to perceive that no reciprodiy 
reigned in her soul. Nay, at times I saw her shrink 
away from under the passionate gaze of his great 
Italian eyes, that were filled with all the fire and 
fervour of the sons of the South. 

His face was proud and beautiful, like all his 
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mother's race, but it was painfully delicate, and his 
hair, black and glossy as a raven's plumage, fell over 
his neck and was pushed off his thin blue-veined 
temples. His hands and feet were as small as a 
woman's, and his figure tall and fragile ; and there 
was ever a wildness in the working of his lips and a 
strangeness in his manner and gestures that was un- 
pleasing to look upon. His temperament was fervid 
and romantic to an excess, and was just the one to 
yield to an over-heated brain, and to cause, if not 
madness, an incipient insanity. I was of too strong a 
mind to feel afraid of him ; but Avice, of far weaker 
mould, experienced a real sentiment of fear at his 
violent fits of excitability. Amadeo was talented as a 
poet and a painter, but he lacked all knowledge of 
woman nature, and it was doubtless this failure in 
acute perception that blinded him so utterly to the 
evident fact of my sister's indifference to him ; or else 
her angelic disposition deceived him to a certain 
extent; for she was of such a pliant yielding spirit, 
that, unable to grapple with another's will, a silken 
fibre would have been enough to lead her anywhere, 
«ven against her own desire. 

It had ever been my habit to wander by myself 
through the forest and woodlands around. Avice was 
not hardy enough to accompany me often in the 
lengthy rambles which my restless nature loved, and 
which my strong physique enabled me to enjoy. 

Air and freedom — the fresh air of heaven and the 
unfettered movements of a wild bird for ever on the 
wing — ^were the greatest luxuries in the world to me. 
I should have drooped like a field-flower within a 
hothouse had I been pent up within four walls. I 
ought to have been bom a child of the desert — 
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allowed to roam over hill and dale — ^for my spirit 
chafed so sorely at the conventionalities and petty 
decorums that are exacted by society. I grew up like 
a weed; uncultivated^ but sturdy. If a hand had 
tried to train me in prthodox paths, I feel that it 
would have killed me outright. And yet I was in- 
consistent too, for with all my distaste and disdain of 
les convenances, the flavour of Conyers^ pride, with 
which my character was so highly impregnated, made 
me look with the deepest admiration and respect on 
the portraits of my high-bom ancestresses that^ 
braced up in buckram and furbished to fashion^s most 
elevated point, sat so stiff and stately to support their 
position with true dignity. 

It was in one of my wanderings, in which the 
extreme fineness of the weather had tempted my sister 
to joiiL me, that leaving the forest behind, we came in 
sight of Dillon Grange — an estate that lay in con- 
tiguity to the Castle. The warm sun shining down 
in full meridian ardour seared the blades of long 
grass, and sent his beams through the thick tree-tops, 
and across the indolent ripple of water. 

In the foliage scarce a twig stirred above. The 
summer wind balmy albeit with fragrance, yet came 
to us both faint and slow in gentle whispers, that 
sounded like magic melody. Beneath the bright 
heavens, odours like incense to the god of light went 
up from tangled heaps of blossoms. Shadow was 
nowhere, and nothing savoured of coolness but the 
mossy bank on which Avice and I rested for a while. 

Avice was silent. She was day-dreaming, and by 
her expression I knew that her soul was wandering 
far away into the regions of romance, in which it 
loved to reveL 
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But I was of a stronger nature, with feelings that 
were matter-of-fact and material. 

She saw nothing; her fair throat looked like a 
drooping lily, as with her head bent downward s^ her 
pellucid eyes were fixed on the ground, with the 
gilded atmosphere tinting her cheeks with the soft 
fidnt blush of a rose; but my restless gaze, in 
wandering hither and thither, from the enamelled turf 
to yellow-lighted tree-tops that formed our canopy, 
descried hard by the figure of a man lying on the 
velvet sward. 

He was half asleep, or else so absorbed in thought 
that our presence on the scene was unobserved. I 
had thus ample leisure to scan him fully. 

As he lay stretched on the grass, I could see that 
he was a tall man, with broad Atlantean shoulders 
and chest; with straightly-cut patrician features, 
dreamy eyes, and a massive white brow. His head 
rested on his hands ; his straw hat was cast carelessly 
by, and he seemed to bear unflinchingly the ardent 
sunbeams that kissed his half-shut lids, and played 
upon the hair, of a warm chestnut shade, that waved 
off his temples in broad bright ripples, and upon a 
beard that fell low upon his breast. I never thought 
of drawing my sister^s attention towards him, but I 
sat studying his features one by one, and dreading 
lest she should by the utterance of a word break the 
rapt trance into which I had unconsciously fallen. I 
seemed to divine intuitively that I was looking on the 
heir of Dillon Grange and my fate I I even caught 
myself wondering whether it would be a modern 
version of the old feud between the Montagues and 
Capulets ; for I was aware that my father hated, with 
all the fierce rancour that his nature was capable of, 
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the whole race of Dillon for their popularity in the 
county, and their liberal politics. Often, when a little 
child, I used to listen to the bitter expressions of 
animosity with which the name of Dillon was in- 
variably linked, and feel a strange conviction, that, to 
have evoked such dislike, they must be fiends incarnate 
in mcn^s form divine. Whilst I sat there, looking my 
first on Angus Dillon, with all the fervour of my 
l)assionatc soul going out in my glance, I strove to 
trace in his countenance some of the terrible demoniac 
spirit that I had always imagined lived within him 
and his — but I was completely at fault. His face 
and form were a pride to manhood, and I knew later 
that the noblest, grandest soul looked out of the 
wondrous dark grey eyes that soon became the only 
daystars of my life. It would be a futile task to try 
and depict the novel feelings that were bom within 
me, as — statuesque in outward quietude — ^my breast 
throbbed with a tumult that I had never felt before. 
If it had been womanly to do so, I believe I should 
have spanned the distance that lay between him and 
mc, and kneeling by that recumbent figure, have 
yielded up a heart full of worship — pure but idolatrous 
in its magnitude. 

Can it be love? I murmured faintly to myself. 
Love, so mighty and so terribly omnipotent? Love 
at first sight had appeared to me hitherto nothing but 
a miserable phantasy, an ephemera, a wretched un- 
reality, that sober sense could not believe in. But it 
was love; and my heart had succumbed humbly, 
helplessly, to the power of a face ! 

O, how I despised myself for my miserable weakness 
and foUy I But I knew that the waves that were 
sweeping in big surges over my soul had been stirred 
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by a mystic hand^ and that I had already lost all will 
and strength to quell the tempest within me. I, who 
had laughed to scorn, as maudlin sentiment, the 
fervid brain that cherished fancy and romance, was 
now sure that I had looked on that face before some- 
where, if it were only in a glorious dream in which 
I had been lifted from earth into heaven. I never 
moved or spoke, and scarcely breathed ; and Avice, 
glad to be left undisturbed to weave golden tissues, as 
was her habit, did not break the spell that bound me. 

The trees flung quivering shadows upon his cheek, 
and errant beams touched his hair and beard with a 
richer glow. Around him lay masses of fallen leaves 
that zephyr^s wing had scattered here and there ; and 
above him, flashing in the sunlight, like so many 
pendant gems from their setting of dark green, hung 
some snowy blossoms ; but amidst the loveliness that 
filled the world, the sky, and the air, I saw nothing 
but him. 

After a long, long while, Phoebus drove his chariot 
to westward, and then the evening shades began te 
close around us. I touched Avice on the arm quietly 
to rouse her into attention, and pointed silently to 
the figure lying on the grass. Already a mad, an 
incipient jealousy must have been born in my bosom ; 
for as her large blue eyes turned upon him, and 
softened — ay, softened — as they gazed, I watched them 
with an eager scrutiny and a strangely beating heart, 
— watched to see if she too, like me, was looking her 
first on the love of her life. 

Avice, the dangerous rival who possessed the magic 
power of gaining affection from all who knew her ! 
And I saw by the light that came into her eyes, by 
the sndden flushing of her fair pale face, by the little 
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quiver that passed over her red under-lip, that her 
soul too was stirred, as mine had been, by the first 
breath of a love that would never, never die ! 

Seizing her roughly by the sleeve, I drew her away, 
reluctant and lingering in her steps. My fingers 
twitched nervously together, and seemed to steal up- 
wards, upwards to her white throat. I feared I 
should work her some ill if we stood . any longer 
together. I hated her so for being beautiful, lest at 
any time her beauty should find favour in his eyes. 
And I loathed myself for being so different from her; 
and yet perhaps my beauty was the more perfect of 
the two j for I had inherited all the rich colouring 
and the dark gleaming eyes of my southern mother, 
and my form was regal and stately enough. 

^^ Come, Avice,^^ I desired her imperiously, as she 
turned round on the rising slope to look again. " It 
is getting late, and Sir Hildebrand will be more 
wrathful than is even his habit .^^ 

I rarely called him '^ father,^^ as my sister always 
did. He had never been a father to me ; but she 
had crept into his heart, and he had no lowering brow 
and black glances for her. 

When I sat apart in the shadow of the casement, 
as though I had been a cursed pariah, trying to picture 
a happier home than the one I had in each of the 
bright stars that looked down from the vaulted sky, 
their light would fall on my sister's fair head nestled 
close against Sir Hildebrand's arm, and the sight was 
one that made of me a second Cain. Biting my lips 
hard, I would quickly leave the room, and in the 
solitude of my own chamber pour out my anger and 
discontent. 

'^ Maude, who can he be V^ Avicc whispered in low 
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tones, that to my excited fancy seemed to shake a 
little. I longed to tell her that I loved him already 
with a fierce nnreasoning love — a love that would 
bear no meddling — a wild love that would brook no 
barrier and know no obstacle on earth. I longed 
to warn her, then and there, that my heart would 
own no rival living — that death, ruthless and merci- 
less, was the only thing that would take him from 
me.; but I durst not. 

" A Dillon,^^ I answered curtly ; " one of a family 
to whom you know Sir Hildebrand gives bitterest 
hatred — whom I have heard him curse, Avice \" And 
I hissed it out, to make it fall more impressively on 
her ear. 

" No, no ; not curse, surely V she said, with a little 
shiver that angered me sorely. What right had she to 
feel anything where he was concerned ? 

*' O, Maude, he looks so good, he could not merit 
so dreadful a thing as a curse.^^ 

So good and so beautiful she ought to have said, if 
she had spoken her thoughts ; but it was not deceit 
that restrained her, she was only reticent from a 
maidenly modesty; and yet I ground my heel im- 
patiently at the faint praise she had uttered. 

'' You had better drive him out of your head at 
once, whether he be good or otherwise, child ; you can 
never be anything to him but a stranger,^^ I asserted, 
in' my usual domineering accents, beneath the im- 
petuousness of which my sister always gave way. Then 
I mooted some other subject, while my thoughts never • 
swerved from the forbidden theme for her. 

There were never any sisterly confidences between 
lis ; and I thanked Heaven that, according to habit, 
our hearts were now locked away from each other^s gaze. 
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I used to suspect, many and many a time, tha 
Aviee had not done my bidding, and chased away :=- 
memory from her mind ; for she became more silent 
and she daily appeared to shrink away more from th»- ^© 
slightest look or touch of Amadeo ; and at times ai^c ^ 
unwonted angry flash would come from her eyes a-^f^^ 
the smallest sign of his devotion to her. 

But if she remembered Angus Dillon, what did Z *• 
do ? — ^for ray feelings for him, in comparison with hers^^f^^j 
must have been burning lava to ice; and as the days^^O^ 
dragged slowly and wearily on, in lieu of time erasing ^^\ 
his image, or making it wax fainter on the tablets o: ^^^^ ^ 
my memory, an incessant longing — an overwhelming ^^ 
desire — grew upon me to look upon him once again. — • 



PART III. 

The intense desire of my soul was accomplished. The 
moon was in its infancy when I had first seen that 
glorious face ; it was at its full when Sir Hildebrand^ 
thrown violently from his horse, was brought home — 
severely though not mortally injured — ^in Angus 
Dillon^s care. 

After that, the rancour of old seemed to have passed 
out of my father's mind, either in gratitude for the 
zealous attention of which fate had made him a 
recipient, or else in obedience to the laws of hospi- 
tality, a virtue which the Conyers had ever claimed 
especially as their own. Dillon became at the Castle 
an honoured and a favoured guest. We heard then^ 
from different sources, the story of his life, and knew 
that that story had left him a saddened man. Four 
years back, while travelling in the smmy Souths a 
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French girl crossed his path, whom he loved and 
wedded. But Camille Desgranges was of so poor and 
plebeian a parentage, that the marriage proved dis- 
tasteful to proud old Hugh Dillon of the Grange, and 
he disinherited his only son. 

For some few months husband and wife struggled 
bravely through want of means, but under parental dis- 
pleasure the funds waxed lower and lower ; then leaving 
his wife in her humble home, Angus sailed in quest of 
fortune to distant Australian fields, and when he had 
amassed a moderate sum, wrote to France for his young 
wife. Full of joy and hope to fold her once more in his 
arms, he watched eagerly for her coming; but he 
watched in vain. The vessel in which she had sailed 
was wrecked, and all on board were supposed to have 
perished. 

When the subject of contention was lost for ever, 
Hugh Dillon, relenting, took back his heir, never 
recking that the luxury of the Grange was as nothing 
to the man whose heart lay buried in a watery grave* 

He came back to his native country a changed 
being. All the joyousness and geniality for which he 
had been distinguished in earlier years was quenched ; 
and though grief had not soured his nature, it had 
left an unmistakable impress upon him. 

Time wore on, and my love for Angus DUlon — 
which I neither tried to stem nor smother — grew into 
a species of wild idolatry. He was my dream by night, 
my one thought by day. Over and over again I would 
stoop and passionately kiss the very sod on which his 
foot had rested. 

Alas, Avice loved him too, but in a difierent way. 
There was no vehemence or fire in her passion. 
Although his coming brought the flickering colour 
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into her cheek, and a soft happy light to her in:i J< 

eyes, she rather avoided than courted his presence 

perhaps overpowered by the emotions liiat that presen_o^ 
gave. 

I, who had known her &om infancy, detected tbe 
signs of love but too well, but to others doubtless she 
appeared cold and shy. 

Tossed ever in feverish doubts as to which of ns 
found the most favour in his sight, for he never showed 
any difference between us, my heart was perpetually 
torn and tortured by perplexity and fear, until at 
times I felt almost mad ; and an impulse would seize 
me to end the suspense that was killing me, to over- 
step the bounds of maidenly delicacy, and to probe 
the heart that I yearned so unutterably to gain fiw 
myself. 

At length my doubts were quelled. And one day 
a sight met my gaze that made me feel as if death had 
come to me. Yet it was a sight that most eyes would 
have looked upon with pleasure. The sun was shining, 
the flowers were blowing, and two who loved were 
face to face and heart to heart ! 

I crept behind a sheltering tree with stealthy steps, 
and listened to their whispered words, while fierce 
jealousy and passion made my gait waver and my soul 
faint and sick. I do not believe even now that Angus 
ever meant to tell my sister that he loved her. 

It must have been the subtle spell often bom of such 
a scene that made him forget his drowned wife for a 
while in the glamour shed upon him by a lovely fitce. 

" Avice V^ I heard him murmur in a tone that 
would have bestowed on me a new lease of life, " I 
love you, and lay my happiness at your feet : will you 
take it into your gentle keeping sdfter the storm that 
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ites almost wrecked it for ever ? Tell me^ will you be 
:iDy wife?'' 

Avice's eyes, eloquent with tenderness, rested upon 
iim for an instant, and then their lips drooped ; but 
he had caught the glance, and the next moment, 
clasped in his arms, her fair head was pillowed upon 
his breast. 

Enough, enough ! I stole away as noiselessly as I 
had come, into the darkest recess of the forest, and 
laying my burning forehead down upon some cool 
green leaves, and closing my eyes wearily, wearily, I 
wished that I was dead. 

For hours I stayed in my leafy retreat, unmindful 
of time, until the fireflies began to show up their 
twinkling lamps, and the birds had gone to rest. 
Then I found my way to the lawn that lay before the 
house. There was no moonlight, but the clear sky 
was thickly studded over with brilliant stars. I paced 
up and down, up and down, until the clock in the 
centre tower striking one made me start and shake like 
an aspen. My pulse went rapidly, and my heart 
throbbed fiercely in unison. The delicious scent of 
flowers was on the night air, and complete stillness 
was around; a strange fear knocked at my heart, it 
was the voice of a guilty conscience ! A little leaf 
fluttering against my hair as it fell from its parent tree 
made my whole frame tremble, and I fled quickly, and 
never stopped until I had reached my room and double- 
locked my door. 

When I awoke, the heavens were streaked in the 
•east with light. I lay still with half-closed lids, only 
semi-conscious, and trying to gather up my strength 
to meet the overwhelming tide of miserable recol- 
lections. 
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All at once, everything came back to me vividly, 
terribly ; and desperate and totally wretched, I rose 
to put into execution the sinful resolutions of the past 
night. 

My first st^p was to seek Amadeo Ferrari, and, on 
pretext of a walk, to secure an undisturbed conversa^ 
tion with him. 

This was feasible enough, and before noon I was 
sauntering through a remote portion of the grounds 
with my cousin by my side. 

He looked wofully haggard in the glare of day, and 
there was an impress of sorrow on his brow that 
softened my feelings towards him. 

I comprehended his ailment well. He too, like 
myself, was a sacrifice on the altar of others' happi- 
ness. In spite of his habitual obtuseness, he had 
marked the total change in my sister's demeanour of 
late, and had watched her drifting daily farther and 
farther out of his reach. There was no steadfastness 
in him, and though he would in a wild impetuous way 
have yielded up his life just for the infinite bliss of 
calling her his own, no scheme for clutching at his 
coveted prize presented itself to his brain. So I sug- 
gested one to him. 

He was silent, and moodiness was the sole expres- 
sion of his face as I glanced up into it. 

^^ Amadeo, I fancied you cared for Avice 't" I asked 
in a desultory fashion, in as indifierent a tone as I 
could assume. 

He started at my words as though he had been 
stung, with the hot blood colouring his pale wan cheek 
with deep crimson, and with a fierce light flashing out 
of his great black eyes. 

^' Ai'e you a fool ?'' he questioned angrily, stamping 
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liis foot on the ground at me. '^ Care for Avice, in- 
deed ! I tell you that I love her, ay, love her so, that 
if she leaves me for any other man, I shall die or go 
mad^ Maude V^ he shouted into my ear ; and as I saw 
the veins start up on his thin temples, and noted the 
look, I quite realized the truth of his assertion. 

'^ Listen to me quietly, Amadeo,^^ I answered : 
'' you believe that Avice loves another ; but she does 
not. She loves you, and you only. And if she 
marries Angus Dillon, it will be from motives of pride 
and ambition. The Dillons are rich folks, and she 
chooses to mate with one of as noble a stock as her- 
self; but she is young and weak and tender-hearted. 
A word from you breathing afiection will disperse all 
her worldly dreams, and evoke an avowal of her own 
feelings for you. No matter if her troth be pledged 
to another, her heart and soul are yours alone.'' And 
as I uttered the foul false words and saw their eflect 
on his face, I almost faltered in my purpose. 

" God bless you, Maude, for saying that V he ex- 
claimed joyously, catching my cold hand and kissing 
it in vehement gratitude. "I fancied you were an 
enemy, but you have proved to be my best friend ! 
Avice shall know how passionately and madly I wor- 
ship her, that I only live to call her mine, that I would 
wade through fire and water for her dear sake ; but 
O, Maude V and his voice became terribly piteous, 
'^ if Avice loves me as you say, why is she so cold to 
mer 

^^ Avice is shy, and she would sooner die than betray 
her afiection for one who has never acknowledged his 
for her ; but she cares for none but you, I know.'' 

" Thank Heaven !" he ejaculated fervently. ^^ Thank 
Heaven that my darling loves me — that happiness still 
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awaits me in this world !" and flinging himself down 
on his knees on the grass, he took off his hat reve- 
rentially, and, looking upwards, breathed a low thanks- 
* giving to himself. 

I stood and gazed at him, pitying his self-delusion, 
loathing myself for my duplicity, but wholly unable to 
abandon my resolve of severing my sister from the man 
I loved dearer than honour, or rectitude, or life. 

The days went slowly by, each one planting fresh 
daggers in my breast. Avice^s betrothal was duly 
announced, with Sir Hildebrand^s fullest sanction, and 
the aflSanced lovers were let to roam alone. But I 
rarely lost sight of them for long. Like a wild beast^ 
I was always on their track ; and though each caress 
or tender word came to me like a stab, the sight and 
sound girt me with farther strength to go on firm in 
my sinful purpose. I could not eat, or drink, or rest. 
My poor heart and brain burned with the gigantic 
struggle between right and wrong. All night long the 
quiet light of the pale stars seemed to sear my brow, 
and the glare of day made me shrink within myself 
for very shame ; but I could not — I could not give up 
the hope of winning him. 

I planned a meeting with Angus Dillon as an essen- 
tial furtherance of my scheme. The perseverance of 
love had taught me his daily- movements, and it was 
an easy task to intercept him on his diurnal visit to 
the Castle, as though by chance. The grounds round 
Conyers were magnificent, and in many parts as se- 
cluded as though no human dwelling lay within reach 
for miles. 

Right away towards Dillon Grange there was an 
artificial cutting through a large rock, with an arch- 
way of century, old trees above. It was just like the 
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cloisters of an ancient monastery : the stones were cool 
and agreeable to the feet, and on either side bunches 
of feathery ferns nodded their heads, and green tufts 
of moss peeped out of the crevices. And it was there 
that I met Angus Dillon one bright summer^s eve. It 
was the first time I had been alone with him since he 
had told Avice of his love, and the memory of all I 
had sufiered by that avowal gave me fresh impetus now. 

^' Mr. Dillon, I wanted to speak to you, and am 
glad of an opportunity of doing so.^^ 

'^ Speak on, fair lady,^^ he answered gaily. 

Since my sister had pledged herself to him, his 
manner had grown far more joyous than of old. 

'^ But why am I Mr. Dillon ? Call me Angus ; for 
am I not going to be your brother, Maude ?^^ 

My brother I At that cruel word darkness came 
Over my vision, the ground seemed to swim and rock 
before me ; and, to keep myself steady, I caught at a 
neighbouring branch. 

The word " brother ^^ conjured up so vividly the 
reality of my position with him, that I spoke fast and 
passionately. 

'* Not my brother yet ; and, if I can help it, never! 
I love Avice, and have filled a mother^s place to her 
all her life ; and I cannot see her drifting into deceit 
and misery without stretching out a saving hand. 
Avice does not love you ; she loves another V' I 
asserted boldly and unflinchingly, in resolute tones 
that were steadied by the visible starting of his frame, 
and the sudden blanching of his face as my avowal 
met his ear. 

" Avice does not love me V^ he repeated, slowly 
passing his hand over his forehead in a bewildered way. 
*^ Why did she accept me for her husband^ then 'i" 
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" Do you not know tlie Conyers' character, Mr. 
Billon ? Are you ignorant that, if we have hearts at 
all, pride, arrogance, and ambition fill them ; that love 
is a very secondary consideration indeed ? Avice will 
become your wife, but it will be for the sake of your 
well-known cofiers, for the purpose of bearing a name 
as old and honoured as our own. She loves her cousin, 
and has loved him all her life ; but a foreigner and a 
poor artist, Amadeo Ferrari, is *no fit mate for Avice 
Conyers !'^ 

We walked to and fro, I speaking ; but the silence 
of the grave was upon him. I could see that a shadow 
was upon his downcast face ; but it might have been 
only that the evening was deepening fast. 

As 1 glanced upwards, even the few stars that 
glimmered faintly down through the interlaced boughs 
gave a saddened light ; and with my deceitful tongae 
and flushed checks, the pure white petals of the inno- 
cent flowers that grew in my path were a terrible 
contrast 

Then, of a sudden, Angus caught my hands^ and I 
thanked God that his grasp was firm. He could not 
love her so utterly as I had feared, if my words had 
failed to hurt him as deeply as I thought. 

" Maude,^' he said, and his voice, though scarcely 
audible, was soft and kind, '' I thank you for having 
opened my eyes before it was too late. Poor little 
A^dce ! poor child ! her happiness shall not be sacri- 
ficed to anything so shadowy as pride and ambition. 
But forgive me, Maude, if 1 ask for some proof of your 
words before I can put away from me entirely the 
only ray of sunshine that my life has known for long. 
You may be mistaken^ Maude V^ 

I shook my head : the ring in his ton^ was so sor- 
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rowfiil thai it angered me. In a trice my prolific 
brain planned what would be sufficient proof for him. 

^' You must consent to be an eavesdropper, then, at 
eight o'clock to-morrow night. Be near the tree that 
stands beside the old stone balcony, and you shall have 
the proof you require,^' I whispered eagerly. 

He said no single word in reply, but I knew that 
he would be there. In another minute he turned 
away, and stood self-absorbed and obUvious of my very 
presence. So I quietly went home, and left him 
alone with the trees and the pale stars. 

I went on my way slowly through the deep solitude 
of the forest, and the noble trees appeared in my 
heated imagination to look contemptuously down on 
the mean and pitiful thing I was. 

Down by the purling water the tall grass nodded 
backwards and forwards slothfuUy ; upon eddying 
ripples errant moonbeams danced and played ; and 
across the path crept ancient ivy, clasping in its coils 
the little wild flowers that bestrewed the ground ; but 
my eyes and brain, hea^y and hot, full of the diabolism 
of passion and revenge, marked no beauty in the 
scene. 

I entered the Castle as stealthily as a thief, in the 
hope of encountering none of its inmates. My fipame 
of mind was not one for sociability ; but, in spite of 
my eflForts to escape unmolested to my own room, I 
fell upon Avice, wandering like a restless spirit through 
the gloomy and semi-lighted corridor. 

She looked even whiter than was her wont, and her 
blue eyes wore an anxious expression. I divined at 
once, with the jealousy of love, that Angus Dillon's 
unusual absence was the cause of her evident suflFering. 
I tried to pass her, but she put her hand quietlv on 
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my shoulder to detain my rapid steps, and spoke to^ 
me in a piteous tone. 

"Angus has not been here at all this evening.— 
What can have prevented his coming, Maude V^ 

" How should / know V^ I answered curtly, shakings 
ofif her clasp roughly ; her little palm seemed to bunLtf 
like hot iron through my sleeve into my very flesh. 

She looked up deprecatingly into my face ; but I. J 
turned mine away quickly from her. I was hard and.B 
wicked; but I could not bring myself to meet the:^ 
pure innocent light of her eyes without shrinking. 

" I am very tired, Avice. Good-night V^ I said, a^H 
softly as I could. 

" Kiss me, Maude P^ 

And she lifted up a mouth red and pouting like a-- 
child^s ; but avoiding it and forcing a laugh I sped^ 
hastily up the stairs, thankful that that Judas^s kis* 
was not added to my sins. 

Early in the day I sought out my cousin, and told 
him no farther time was to be lost in pressing his suit. 
I bade him tell Avice that very night of his love ; and 
only too eager to hear from her lips an avowal or 
reciprocity, he promised to obey all my injunctions 
implicitly. 

A large balcony was thrown out of the western wing 
of the Castle. Its carved pilasters were covered witi 
trails of wild roses, and it was sheltered at one end by 
a gigantic oak. 

It was a very pleasant place when the sun had sank 
to his rest ; and it had long been our habit to adjourn 
to it after the evening meal. Leaving Sir Hildebrand 
and Amadeo to their wine-cups, my sister and I re- 
sorted there as usual. 

We were both silent, as we sat watching the shadows 
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deepening above the high tree-tops, and the stars peep- 
ing out one by one faint and pale in the clear grey sky. 

Then the Castle clock striking eight roused me out 
of an evil reverie, and glancing eagerly into the dusk, 
I saw a tall figure glide slowly into its hiding-place 
beliind the oak. In another moment the seat I left 
was occupied by Amadeo ; while I stood near, concealed 
by a large orange-tree, that adorned a corner of the 
balcony. 

My heart beat loud and fast with hope and fear, 
^ttid my breast swelled high with exultation, at the 
pJX>bable success of my infernal scheme. 

Amadeo's face was flushed with wine and excite- 
"^^^nt, and his voice, habitually loud, fell on the quiet 
^i>^ plain and clear, whilst my sister^s answers, low and 
'^^^ly audible, almost failed to reach my ear. 

'^ Avice, I love you ! O, Avice, you are my world, 
'^^^ all ! If you leave me for another, I shall never 
^^k up again ; I shall die like a dog ! You do love 
^^^, Avice, do you not ?" he asked with a vehemence 
^^at even startled me. 

My sister shrank back from his passionate looks and 
%^8tures ; and I saw her actually tremble as she mur- 
^^ured faintly — 

*' Only as a cousin, Amadeo V^ 
'* Avice, Avice, listen to me V^ he cried out, and his 
accents were full of pathos and pleading. ^^ Do not 
let ambition lead you astray ! There is no life worth 
having without the real love that can sweeten sorrow 
and heighten bliss ! You will find no happiness in 
wedding with one whose only attractions in your eyes 
are wealth and lineage !^' 

My sister stared at him aghast, with wide-distended 
pupils, as if he was mad; but she never uttered a 
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word ; her love for her affianced husband was far too 
beautiful and sacred to be avowed boldly to one so 
distasteful to her as Amadeo Ferrari. 

" A^-ice, hear me swear on my bended knees/' andL 
he flung himself down before her, and seized her hands 
impetuously, " that if you will break your troth witt* 
Dillon, and give up the riches and position you desire^ 
I will be your very slave ; worshipped as woman was^ 
never worshipped before, your slightest word will b^ 
my law, your smile my heaven ! Avice, my own, my 
love ! say you will be mine V^ 

And he clasped her tightly in his arms^ and witbr 
maniacal energy showered kisses upon her face, un- 
resisted and uni*ebuked. My sister had swooned. 

I saw the eavesdropper behind the tree steal noise- 
lessly away into the darkness, and I knew that my 
fiendish work was done, that Avice Conyers would 
never be A^ice Dillon. 

A letter came — but a few cold words — ^praying her 
pardon for his fickleness, and telling her that when 
that letter reached its destination its writer would be 
no longer on English soil. She read the cruel missive 
slowly, twice, tliricc; then she put it quietly out of 
sight. 

The words had struck her to the heart; but she 
never uttered a cry or murmur. With the kisses he 
had pressed on her lips he had implanted in her bodoia 
a love and faith unspeakable, and nothing could have 
made her impute to him one false word or foul action. 
Weary unto death were the long summer days after 
her lover had deserted her ; she remained passive to 
her fate ; but she seemed to coil up like the leaf of a 
flower, and to fade and fade as the time grew on. 

It was in just such bright days^ when Nature had 
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en lavish of lier smiles, the wild birds had carolled 
ily, and the water of the distant Channel had sparkled 
» like gold in the rays, that Avice, full of life and 
»pe, had wandered hand in hand with the man whom 
e loved with an undying love; and now she was 
ere before me in a low chair, with the light falling 
on her, showing up the thin outline of her face, as 
5 rocked herself slowly backwards and forwards, with 
r attenuated hands clenched together, and a sad 
peless look in her eyes. 

Day after day I watched her changing features, 
r nervously twining fingers ; I noted her quickened 
;ath, and listened to the voice that strove bravely 
t vainly to ring out firm just for the sake of the 
Qyers' pride ; yet I never wavered in my purpose. 
Nothing but the spirit of a demon could have lace- 
ed that poor little heart — have borne the sight of 
,t sufiering girl. 
No other eye but mine could have marked unmo\cd 

visible drooping of her form, or have witnessed 
hout remorse the awful and unnatural calm she 
id to show. But loyalty, honour — all had deserted 
. I could not stretch out a hand to save a life that 

between me and him. And without opening my 
jured lips, I saw Avice laid in the great black 
lit, just when the spring was come, and pure white 
ssoms were decking the hedges. 



PART IV. 

rDEB the horror of my sister^s untimely death 

ladeo^s excitable mind gave way. 

I noted the glare of insanity in his eyes, and the 
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wild working of his features, when, forcing himself into 
the room where the dead girl lay, he threw himself 
upon her coffin, showering kisses and tears upon its 
senseless lid. 

When she was borne away to her last home, he 
stood white and motionless as a statue, while a terrible 
vacant look overspread his face ; then, springing into 
the air like a wild beast, he fell to the ground in 
strong convulsions. For weeks he remained a close 
prisoner — under the surveillance of an aged retainer 
of the family — harmless, but mad. He would pace 
up and down for hours, muttering incoherently frag- 
ments of poetry; or else putting delicate tender 
touches to a half-finished portrait of Avice, which he 
had begun just after her first meeting with Dillon^ 
when she was in the zenith of her beauty and health. 
It was piteous to watch him leaning fondly over the 
picture, as though it had been a living thing, or kneel- 
ing before it reverentially with clasped hands, murmur- 
ing to it love-words or prayers. 

He scarcely tasted meat or drink, or knew what it 
was to sleep; for the feverish snatches that nature 
exacted were not slumber ; and he would start up from 
them, with his black eyes flashing fierce, and a deep 
red spot gleaming on his sunken cheek. 

Then he began to grow ^^ dangerous,^^ and I saw 
him — pinioned and helpless — taken away, beneath the 
eye of a professional keeper, to a madhouse. This, too, 
was my work ! And yet I lived on, without remorse or 
agony making of my breast a hell. Nay, joy and hope 
alone filled it — for he was coming back ! 

It were bootless now to enter into all the wiles and 
stratagems I employed to meet Angus Dillon on \e& 
return home. 
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Suffice it to say, that woman's wits were not taxed 
in vain, and that scarcely a day passed without my 
looking upon him. 

None who read this record of my life can feel sym- 
pathy with such a fiend in human form as I was, or 
refrain from sickening at the success that crowned my 
sinful plans. The victory I had perilled my soul to 
achieye was gained ; and in spite of everything, hap- 
piness and fullest content were mine. 

My God ! I loved him so, that to win him for my 
very own I felt that I would have waded through 
rivers of human blood. And, ah ! was there ever a 
moon so full of glorious light as the one that flooded 
the earth and sky, with Angus Dillon standing beneath 
its tender radiance, my hand in his, and I — Maude 
Conyers — ^Angus Dillon's affianced wife ! 



But my husband never really loved me, though he 
was kind and gentle. 

With my great passionate heart lavishing every 
feeling at his feet, with my thirsting soul craving 
daily, hourly, for the tyue love which alone could 
satisfy me, the calm aflFection he gave me was torture 
and living death. When my glance went up fondly 
towards him, it met with no return ; when my hand 
clung to his in fervour, I had no responsive pressure. 
Like a poor bird beating its wings vainly against the 
hard iron bars of its cage, my spirit dashed violently, 
but hopelessly, against the barrier of ice that seemed 
ever to stand between him and me. 

I was thoroughly helpless now ; no vile plots or 
false and specious words could avail further — not even 
the sacrifice of more human lives on the altar of a 
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mad and erring love could infuse warmth into a hear^*^ 
that I knew full well was dead to me. 

A child was born — a boy — the heir to Conyers anE^ 
to Dillon Grange. 

As I bent over my first-born, the old, old prid^^ 
swelled high in my bosom, and I forgot my own grie^^ 
in tlie dreams of a glorious future for him. My 80«^ 
would be ricli and powerful, the noblest scion of a^ 
noble race. Carrying him in my arms, I wouU^K 
wander out, my eyes resting gladly on the proud-S 
domains, eacli leaf and tree of which would be his^ 
own, and all the while my foolish lips would babble^ 
to baby ears of pride and vaingloriousness. And the - 
child grew and flourished, and was beautiful to look 
upon ; but I loved it most, not for its beauty or its 
winning ways, but because its birth had brought me 
what I had plotted and sinned for — one clasp in my 
husband^s arms, one earnest pressure of his lips against 
my own. 

We had our home in Devon until Sir Hildebrand*s 
or Hugh Dillon's death should occur. A quiet and 
lovely home, of which mutual love would have created 
an earthly paradise, and I was happy there, in spite of 
the frequent absences that Angus made. My hus- 
band had an old schoolmate called Philip Chetwode, 
and the two were wont to cruise for weeks and weeks 
together in a yacht that Chetwode owned, leaving me 
with no companion but my child. Three years had 
passed away since I had stood at the altar with 
Angus, and custom had habituated me to solitude; 
but I was never quite alone ; for his face was ever 
beside me, and the tones of his voice, cold and pas- 
sionless as they were, never left my ear. 

It was a brilliant day in summer time, too brilliant 
Ao be passed within four walls ; so, with the old long- 
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ing for air and freedom^ I sallied out^ taking the 
child with me. I lay hour after hour on the cool 
green torf, under the shade of a wide-spreading cedar^ 
with the soft wind in grateftil breaths lifting my heavy 
black braids off my temples^ and with my eyes 
dreamily following the movements of the boy as he 
essayed to chase the little yellow butterflies that 
hovered low over the perfumed flower-beds. 

I felt happier than usual and more hopeftd, and the 
past^ with its sins and sorrows^ had faded out of 
view for a while. My husband was coming back to 
me, for the yacht Sylphide, having suffered in a gale, 
needed repairs. 

The day wore on, and the sun became more fervid 
in his rays, and thinking to find more coolness within 
doors, I rose up lazily from my grassy couch, and 
catching the child in his gambols^ I sauntered home. 

A letter lay on the table, and fancying it was from 
my husband, I seized it hastily ; but it was to him, 
and not from him. 

I turned the missive round and round in my cold 
hand, that the thin blue paper seemed to burn like 
living coals of fire. I examined the little wavering 
writing, until the peculiar undecided caligraphy grew 
distorted and almost illegible. 

The sight of that foreign letter racked my breast 
with a thousand fears, making my brain dizzy, and 
my face whiten, and my breath come short and hard. 

What could it be ? I wondered. It looked like a 
woman's writing. The next minute, outraging all 
the delicacy and honour I owed my husband, the 
letter (in the French language) lay open before me. 

''Angus, my Beloved, — ^Though you must have 
believed me dead long ago, yet Heaven grant that 
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your heart has not forgotten me ! I was one of the 
few that escaped when the Louise was lost oflF a wild 
and uncivilized coast. 

" I have lived, Angus, through illness and madness, 
hardship and miserable poverty, in the blessed hope 
of looking upon you once again. 

^^ I am not quite alone, for a little one who has 
your eyes and smile is on my knee while I write. I 
pray God this will reach you. I have no money to 
go to you ; but lose no time in coming to your own 
wife, Camille DiiiLON.'' 

My sin had found me out. Love and pride were 
swept out of my grasp at one fell blow. A Conyers 
had fallen lower than the lowest, for I was iio wife 
after all. He for whom I had lost my hopes of 
heaven was the husband of another woman, and my 
child was — nameless ! 

Oh, God ! oh, God ! With that dreadful, dreadful 
thought running through my brain, I felt as if I was 
going mad. I only realized that I could stay no 
longer beneath that roof without perpetrating a farther 
sin. I only had one desire left, and that was to hide 
my shame from all. 

I read that fatal letter all through again, spelling 
each cruel syllable, and then I put it in a cover, and 
added to it one word — *^ Farewell.^' Who could sur« 
mise that each letter that formed that little word was 
a dagger thrust in a human heart ? 

I went up slowly to my room — our room — ^and 
looked around at each familiar thing ; and with the 
fragrance of the jasmine stars that grew against the 
window, a deadly faintness stole over me, causing me 
to reel and stagger like a drunkard. 

Then in a few minutes gathering together all the 
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nerve and calmness I possessed, I placed under lock 
and key the gems and glittering luxuries that Angus 
had given me. They were not mine, for they had 
been lavished on his wife. 

I bade a long, long good-bye to the home in which 
the only happy hours I had ever known had been 
passed, and wrapping a dark shawl over my shoulders, 
and taking my child in my arms, I crawled slowly 
away, like the contemptible pitiable thing that I was, 
sheltered from view by the friendly dusk. 

Crept on and on, with trembling knees and a 
broken heart, weary and footsore, late into the nighty 
shunning vigilantly the dreaded gaze of human eyes. 

I and my child — a second Hagar and Ishmael — 
homeless, friendless, and nameless I 

Down upon my knees on the cold earth, with the 
sleeping boy clasped close to my breast, beneath the 
holy light of the stars, I prayed with all my strength 
for death to come to both. 

But time for repentance was vouchsafed, that my 
miserable soul, purged by affliction, might be more fit 
for the boon it so earnestly desired. 



The Sylphide was lost, and he whom I had so loved 
was drowned, and that fatal letter never met his gaze. 

Old Hugh Dillon did not long survive his son ; and 
Dillon Grange, with its proud trees and wide domain 
belongs to that child across the seas " whose eyes and 
smile are like his father^s,^^ whilst my boy owns na 
earthly possession — no, not even a name ! 

Here on a sea-girt shore I pass the lonely days ; 
but at night, with the murmur of the waves that 
rocked him to his last long sleep, I hear his voice 
once again in my dreams. 



THE CURSE OF TYRRELL. 




\ T was down in Devonshire, the county 
of counties, where the skies are so blue 
and the pastures so green, and where, 
of a truth, coquettish Dame Nature ap- 
pears ever to don her loveliest garb to 
please the eye, that in the summer of 
1871 I located myself for an indefinite period, the 
brevity or the length of which was solely dependent 
on my inclination, in one of the prettiest and cosiest of 
those godsends to pedestrian tourists, wayside inns. 

One of those enigmas in humanity, yclept a St. 
Jameses-street lounger, whose ^' crawls^^ are ordinarily 
confined to that patrician but circumscribed ground 
that lies between Piccadilly and Pall-mall, could in 
nowise sympathise with the rhapsodies that I poured 
out upon the little oasis on which I had accidentally 
dropped, or comprehend the real treats that were to 
be discovered in my rural paradise. But no matter ! 
All those who possess healthy tastes and proper 
notions of genuine comfort and quiet contentment 
would assuredly have participated in my sentiment, 
Tvithout dubbing me a romantic blockhead. 

The inn was quite a gem in its way, presenting a 
quaint mixture of the picturesque and the eccentric. 
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It was long and low, with all sorts of juttings here 
and there, that were not meant to afford any especial 
convenience, as far as one could perceive, but which 
were simply vagaries in some builder, who evidently 
held to the opinion that " irregularity is the line of 
beauty/' The walls were of jplaster, and the thatched 
roof sloped with a good deal of decision in its incline, 
while chimneys, top-heavy and rakish looking, sur- 
mounted it. 

Heavy trails of some hardy parasite, the name of 
which was beyond the pale of my botanical knowledge, 
climg to the front of the house, covering it almost 
from base to summit, and forming thick emerald 
frames for the square diamond-paned windows ; and 
from the mass of green tendrils, clusters of pale yellow 
honeysuckle and white-faced jasmine hung out. 
There was an old porch too, roughly put together ; 
and within its recess a rude chair, whose wide arms 
embraced you with so soothing and subtle a charm 
about them, that it must have been dedicated to the 
service of the god Morpheus from the hour of its 
manufacture. 

The interior of the inn was decidedly dollish in 
dimensions, but as bright and clean as a brand-new 
shilling ; and a perfect wilderness of homely flowers 
obtruded their heads into the rooms, and forced the 
fact of their sweet existence into your very nose. 
Being of Groldsmith's opinion, that 

" Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little loDg," 

I was as happy as a king, with my trim and cherry, 
cheeked hostess adroitly administering to my simple 
requirements, and with no intruder on my agreeable 
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solitude but the pert sparrows that^ with an astonish- 
ing hardihood that a London spanow never attained, 
hopped familiarly on to my table, and helped them- 
selves uninvited to the stray crumbs. 

My only companions were my drawing-materials. 
An artist — not amateur, but '^very much'' profes- 
sional, seeing that I gained my livelihood by the 
labour of my hands — my sketch-book was of necessity 
my vade-mecum ; and in the lovely locality which I 
had found there were no lack of glorious bits of land- 
scape such as Turner has perpetuated so well, firom 
luxuriant forest trees and woody heights, down to 
exquisite little hollows, the beauty of which was 
worthy of being transmitted to paper by fingers 
infinitely more skilful than my own. 

Several country seats were in the neighbourhood, 
that I kept in reserve for later labours, and the 
principal one of them, a superb and palatial pile 
called Tyrrell Court, removed about a league from my 
door, was the show place of the county. 

It was on a sultry and cloudless morning, towards 
the end of the dog-days, that I stood, not a Peri, but 
a suppliant with a portfolio under my arm, at the 
gate of the Court. 

A medium-sized lodge of gothic architecture was 
just within it, but so imbedded in foliage that its 
existence might easily have escaped notice. A broad 
avenue of century-old chestnuts led as straight as an 
arrow up to the great mansion, and on either side of 
the carriage-road, upon the undulating pasture land, 
tall trees were grouped together, beneath whose cool 
shadow some heads of stately deer browsed quietly ; 
and in my vicinity, a rare sight to a Londoner's eyes, 
a brace or so of pheasants with glossy plumage. 
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disturbed by my footfall, started upon the wing. 
Knocking gently at the door of the lodge, I begged 
permission of the portly dame who answered my sum- 
mons, to inspect the Court and its vast grounds. My 
request was granted at once with an urbane courtesy, 
and taking down a great bunch of keys, she trotted 
along by my side. 

We walked through a formal Italian garden and up 
the wide steps, that were guarded on either side by 
huge stone lions couchant, into innumerable saloons 
that were literally piled up with priceless articles of 
virtii, and hung with rich arras that was supposed to 
have belonged to good Queen Elizabeth ; but bestow- 
ing only a cursory glance around at the worm-eaten 
tapestry and faded splendour, my companion and I 
proceeded to the great picture-gallery, where the 
physiognomies of dead Tyrrells for several generations 
looked down upon our intrusion, some Avith smiling 
lips, and some with sinister brows. 

Mad upon art, I lingered long and admiringly over 
each good painting, with the glib prattle of my 
cicerone falling imheeded on my cars. Suddenly my 
gaze was caught and arrested by the portraits of two 
men, that were suspended side by side in heavy gilt 
frames. 

The costume of both was that which used to be 
worn by the English gentleman in the seventeenth 
century : the powdered hair, the inevitable queue, and 
the point-lace shirt frills and ruffles. Both men were 
in the prime of life, and the faces resembled each 
other strongly in every feature, but were strangely 
dissimilar in expression. 

" Ah, sir, I see that, like all other visitors to the 
gallery, your notice is attracted by those two pictures,^' 
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remarked the dame with an air of mystery that at 
once aroused in me a keen feeKng of curiosity. 

" Yes, I am struck by the strange likeness and yet 
extraordinary difference that exists between the two 
faces. Brothers, I presume? Is there any story 
connected with those portraits?^' I questioned, pre- 
pared to listen to some highly-flavoured sensational 
legend, such as is usually attached to some one 
particular picture in every show gallery; a concoction 
invented for the edification of some mystery-loving 
tourist, and to elicit an extra douceur for the narrator. 
I recollect once, when visiting the church of San 
Giovanni at Malta, the guide relating the history of 
the buried knights, amounting to ten pages of 
catalogue, in the space of ten minutes, without a 
single stop, and all for the sum of a quarter of a 
dollar. My unworthy scepticism in the Tyrrell 
gallery was, however, slightly damped, as, glancing 
furtively at the lodge-keeper, I could not help perceiv- 
ing that her appearance was infinitely superior to her 
station in life, and not in the very least after the type 
of the ordinary run of bear-leaders. 

'^ Those "likenesses are of Rupert and Alf Tyrrell, 
the only sons of that Tyrrell whose portrait hangs just 
above f and she pointed to a countenance with hand- 
some massive features enframed in long white hair 
that flowed over a courtier^s ruby velvet doublet 
" There was but two years^ difference in their ages, 
but a vast difference in their dispositions and tempers. 
According to the family annals, Rupert was of a gentle 
and yielding spirit, and mild in manner and language, 
but Alf was a very devil, at least, so say the family 
annaLs,^^ she added, apologetically, fancying, without 
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doubt^ that the forcible expression she had used might 
surprise me. 

'^ And forsooth he looks like one/' I answered^ re- 
assuringly, ''while the other has the face of an angel/' 

" Well, sir, as you are aware, in the olden days the 
gentry were more given to outdoor sports than they 
are now ; and those two brothers loved hunting and 
shooting and fishing, and passed three parts of their 
lives in such pursuits. One day, when they were 
returning hot and weary after many hours spent in 
violent exercise, they met an old gipsy crone, unsightly 
and withered both in face and form. 

'' ' Cross my palm with a little bit of silver, and I 
will tell thee thy fortune, my fair gentleman,' " she 
cried in whining accents to Rupert ; and he, with the 
genial smile and pleasant way that he always had with 
him, gave her a shining coin, and placed his white 
patrician hand in her tawny and shaking grasp. The 
woman surveyed the lines that traversed it for a 
minute or so, and then she looked up into his bright 
blue eyes and marked the winsome curve of his mouth. 
She let drop his hand, while a dark shade passed over 
her furrowed brow, but she never uttered a single 
word. 

'' ' 'Tis a vile old impostor !' exclaimed Alf, im- 
patient to go on his way. ' A fool and his money are 
soon parted, they say; and, Rupert, you do not 
deserve the heritage of our rich coffers, when you 
throw away even a paltry piece on such a horrible 
type of humanity as that. By my father's beard, she 
should be strangled at once, or burnt for a witch V 

" The old gipsy glared round on him as he gave 
breath to his taunts, while her deep-sunken eyes 
gleamed with fire, like lights in the head of a skeleton. 

15 
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" ^ No vile impostor or witch, but a truthfol seer of 
fortunes; and, to prove it, ITl tell you your isAe, 
young sir. Would that this pretty gentleman's life 
was not entwined with yours,' she added in a plaintive 
tone as she cast a pitying look towards Rupert. Then 
in a trice her voice changed, and seizing Alfs hand 
before he could move away, she hissed out — 

" * List ye to the Tyrrell curse : 
If two brothers ever nurse 

Love for the same maiden. 
One brother in his prime shall die ; 
The other on his bed shall lie. 
With pain and misery laden ;* 

and flinging away his palm with vehemence, she 
hobbled out of sight as quickly as her tottering limbs 
could carry her. 

"Rupert and Alf, with pallid cheeks, glanced at 
each other as the evil prophecy met their ears. 
Neither spoke, but in the heart of each rose up the 
memory of a name, a name that both loved — ^that of 
' Gwendoline.^ ^' 

" A tragic-sounding adventure, indeed,'^ quoth t 
slightly amused at the serious expression of my com- 
panion's face. "But probably only an unpleasafl^ 
adventure, and with no results/' 

" Sir, the wicked gipsy's prediction was but too 
surely ftdfilled, and the curse she pronounced fell not 
only upon Rupert and Alf Tyrrell, but upon their 
descendants. Have you never heard rumours of the 
dark shadow that hangs over thi^ place?" she asked in 
a hushed but impressive tone, as though fearful lest 
the inanimate images around would frown upon her 
indiscreet garrulity. 

I shook my head gravely ; her awe was positively 
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Tectiotis, and I cauglit myself looking uneasily 
>iind the huge and dreary chamber^ against the tall 
ndows of which the twigs outside were slowly 
pping like so many ghosts. 

" I coxdd not bring myself to relate the tale here 
ih so many of the family around ; but if you would 
te to hear it, sir, and will come to the lodge to- 
lorrow, I am sure I shall be only too proud to give 
on any information I can/' she said in suave accents, 
Dttoothing her white apron the while. 

Assenting gladly to her proposition, and with, I 
lonestly avow, a keen liking for all stories that 
avoured of the " thrilling,^' I called on the morrow, 
ad heard from her the tale which, in my poor way, 
C shall endeavour to put on paper. 



PART I. 

^ "Was on a bright spring morning in the year of our 
-ord 1830, that the bells from the tower of an ancient 
hurch pealed out loudly and merrily, in order to 
onamemorate the marriage day of the owner of 
yirell Court; and this Sir Rupert Tyrrell, in his 
rime, was as noble and handsome a specimen of 
^nhood as eyes could look upon. 

He was over six feet in height, with stalwart 
Wlders and muscular limbs, and he moved with a 
^xighty gait, as though he were f ally conscious of his 
*gh position and lengthy pedigree. His face, after 
ie Tyrrell type, was as fair complexioned and as 
^ely chiselled as a woman's, and his eyes were clear 
lid frank like a child's, and as blue as the skies ; yet 
O trace of effeminacy dwelt upon his features, for the 

15—2 
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long, heavy, flaxen-hued moustache drooped over lips 
that were so firmly cut and so full of strength, tluit 
they lent a stamp of decision to the rest of his 
countenance. Looking upon him, as he stood on the 
threshold of his home, with the sunlight falling upon 
him, acknowledging bareheaded the greeting of his 
retainers, the most fastidious could scarcely haie 
marvelled that he had succeeded in winning for him- 
self the heart and hand of the loveliest maiden in all 
the shire. And none who watched the deep love-light 
in his eyes, and marked the tender smile that hovered 
upon his mouth whenever his gaze went towards his 
wife, could have been sceptical of how dear she was to 
him. 

The Lady Alice was the only daughter of a duke ; 
but although she owned an ancestry that was far nobler 
than that of the Tyrrells, she was so humble and lowly 
in the very might of her love, that she was wont to 
wonder at the infinite bliss that had fallen upon her, 
while she deemed the priceless boon of her husband's 
hand a fit gift for royalty alone. A village girl conld 
not have yielded up to her rustic swain a devotion 
more pure, more simple, and so utter, than the fair 
patrician gave to the suitor who came to the ducal 
halls with ^^ vassals and serfs at his side,^' but who in 
spite of his lineage and knowledge of the great world, 
returned her aflcction with all the honesty and genuine 
warmth of a country squire, whose feelings *' society^ 
had neither spoiled nor blunted. 

Tyrrell Court was an earthly paradise to the two ; 
and when the clatter of tiny feet, and the merry prattle 
of childish lips resounded in the splendid saloons and 
galleries. Sir Rupert desired nothing more to complete 
his content. But it is when the cup of bliss OYerflow8> 
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that '^ Death loves a shining mark — a signal be- 
low !" 

When Rupert, the elder boy, was three years of age, 
and Alf but a twelvemonth old, the Lady Alice died ; 
died suddenly while sitting beside her husband one quiet 
summer's eve, with her arm around his neck. In the 
space of a fleeting breath, the sweet musical laughter 
was changed into a rigid silence, and the tenderness in 
her eyes was gone out from them for ever and aye ; 
but even in death, her head, falling forwards, rested 
upon her husband's breast, and her embrace enclosed 
him still. 

She had left him, and he knew it ; but there were 
no witnesses by to note the dumb horror in Sir 
Supert's face, to mark the wild glare of dilated eyes, 
or the terrible quiver of the firm-set mouth from which 
BO cry issued. That cry was crushed down by giant 
force into the very depths of his heart, to live and be 
heard there for ever, and the ashen hue that crept 
upon his cheek never left it more. Bending doAvn, he 
gazed steadily into the beloved face, and taking the 
cold hands he placed them in his breast, to bring back 
warmth to them; then after a minute or two, he 
calmly and quietly raised the slight form, and laid it 
down reverentially upon the canape, closing the white 
lids gently, so as to shut out the awfiil stare of the 
eyes, and crossing the fair arms upon the bosom. The 
evening had closed in, and the shimmering dusk made 
the features of the dead assume a marble aspect that 
awed him. He called out loudly, and when his cry 
-was answered, he pointed to the recumbent figure, and 
hoarsely whispering, '^ Hush, the Lady Alice sleeps !" 
he burst into laughter and rushed from the room. 

But Sir Rupert became no raving maniac after all ; 
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:iil7 1 m:!.: ;:rgrn:irjr^7 :li. cvcr- weighted with grief, 
izii ieaii r;: il diur passed iroiiL^vi. His wife had 
•atfc^r. ^rii jcr jH :i .ii xs n were, for it seemed to 
'iTTTi la tiicnira lie rcricn of him she had left hc- 
"'^'"*»* TTLs ':iir 1 3iere oLjii. devcid or feeling, insensible 
T.: ev=iy eamlilj iZ<H:ric:i- There was but one object 
en -ridcii bis eves ev-:r liz^red for a while, and that 
▼as :Lie :!j*:e :■: Lis elder bom., for it was a prototype 
of his dead ziochers : ihe same soft features and pearly 
lints, liie sniLii- hair, aad now and then even the 
same tone cf voice, makir g Sir Rupert start up from hia 
waking dreams, oJy to fall back again wearily and hope- 
lessly iato the chair in which he was accustomed to 
sit,, brooding perpetually upon the irremediable past. 

The Lady Alice and her husband had resembled 
each other strongly ; but Alf, the younger boy, was 
unlike either in expression, and his bold black cyrbs 
and swarthy cheeks were sights that his father never 
cared to look upon. 



PART II. 

Rupert and Alf Tyrrell grew apace ; but in all the 
years that elapsed until they arrived at manhood, no 
parental aflfection or solicitude watched over their 
career. Left entirely to themselves, or to the chance 
guiding of strangers, it would scarcely have been mar- 
vellous if the iU weeds that are indigenous in human 
hearts had choked any stray good seed that Nature^s hand 
might have planted. Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of his training, Rupert, however, was ncble, unselfish, 
and of a sweet disposition; but Alf, as dark in 
aonl as in tint, possessed faults enough for both 
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faults that might have been eradicated or have 
died out with the wisdom of riper years, had not a 
pernicious influence been brought to bear upon them. 
It was at a pubKc school, to which the brothers were 
sent, that a young Creole named Louis Denley acquired 
a power over Alf that worked evil upon him, over- 
throwing any notions of right, and fostering in their 
growth the ill passions that a kindly hand might 
have cahned and quelled; and, worse than all, 
the Creole incited in Alf a sentiment of unnatural 
dislike and envy of his elder brother. Denley was a 
needy adventurer, unprincipled and unscrupulous, and 
unprepossessing in appearance. Irritated that all his 
overtures toward Rupert to gain good- will or confidence 
had proved futile, he harboured a malicious feeling 
towards him, none the weaker for being kept concealed 
under a mask of hypocrisy, from motives of diplomacy. 
An anguis in herbd, he smiled in Rupert's face and 
stabbed him in the back, never neglecting an oppor- 
tunity of aggravating the hatred that he had by patient 
and wily efforts fanned into a fierce flame in Alf s 
breast. And Rupert, all his life ready and willing to 
sacrifice everything for Alf s dear sake, watched the 
Creole's plotting in dismay, but shrank from uttering 
a reproach. Yet now and then, when he caught a 
furtive glance from his brother's eyes fuU of dislike 
which he could not comprehend, he would try and 
chase away the idea as a folly that common sense 
should repudiate at once. He longed to be convinced 
that an erroneous notion had seized him, and, in the 
earnest hope that he might elicit a reassuring word, 
would sometimes allude to the subject that pained him. 
'^ Tell me, Alf, have I vexed you in any way, that 
you should look at me so angrily as you do some- 
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times V^ he questioned affectionately, A scowl upon 
Alf 8 dark brow, and a moody answer ungraciously 
given, were usually all that he evoked. 

" What can it signify to you, or to any one else, 
how a poor devil of a younger son looks ? It is 
enough to irritate one, I think, that Fortune should 
have emptied all her good gifts into your lap, and left 
me nothing but misery and enough money to buy a 
rope to hang myself with V 

" What on earth do you mean, Alf? Surely you 
know that whatever I am possessed of I am willing to 
share with you T^ 

" Except the title and the full coffers of the Tyrrells/' 
sneered the other. " England is an unjust country, 
1^11 swear. Why should the elder brother engross all, 
just because Fate brought him a little sooner into the 
world, while a miserable younger son may starve in a 
prison, and rot in a pauper's grave ? The laws of 
other nations are reasonable enough, giving equally to 
all the children. It is only here that ^ the heir,' be 
he fool or blackleg, has everything pleasant heaped 
upon him, while his betters may beg their daily 
bread.^' 

" I do not care to think that the ' heir* in our 
case is such a scamp as your words infer, dear old 
Alf; but if you and I could change positions, and 
our doing so would insure your happiness, I should 
be perfectly willing. Titles and wealth do not con- 
stitute by any means my notions of enjoyment ; and I 
believe you would not harbour such morbid and un- 
healthy feelings if it were not for your companion- 
ship with that fellow Louis Denley. I candidly avGw 
that I do not like him.*' 
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'' Nor he you V^ laughed Alf, satirically. '^ There's 
xao love lost between you, I'll be sworn/' 

Kupert smiled quietly. His disposition was too 
^ten to be easily ruflSed by looks and nods that would 
liave completely upset the equanimity of a hotter- 
"tempered man. 

''Some folks' censure is praise, you know, and 
Donley's approbation is the last thing I crave for ; I 
"may be doing him dire injustice, but I cannot help 
£uicying he has an ulterior motive in trying to incite 
finger in your breast against me, Alf." 

The discussion ended, as all such discussions usually 
did, by the younger brother turning on his heel with 
an impatient gesture, while Rupert, ashamed of the 
emotion, yet dashed away a big drop of wounded 
ieeling &om his eye. It appeared to him a weary 
and futile task to try and evoke kindly sentiments in 
Alf, and his only hope was in time, which, by remov- 
ing Donley's power, might bring a little natural affec- 
tion in one whom he loved with all the warmth and 
honesty of his nature. 



PART III. 

After a while Sir Rupert, whose health was failing 
fast, desired the presence of his sons ; though he had 
never displayed any especial tenderness towards them, 
he yet wished to have them near him. The house 
of the Tyrrells, notwithstanding that all the family 
was gathered within the walls, was far removed from 
being a lively abode. An indefinable shadow seemed 
ever to rest upon it, and the sound of happy voices or 
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resonant laughter appeared entirely out of place in tl 
dreary old rooms and galleries. The Tyrrells, mor 
over, had never been renowned for their sociabU^ 
qualities. Ever since the sudden and early death of 
fair Lady Alice, Sir Rupert had never attempted to 
sustain even an appearance of hospitality or sociability. 
He shrank from the task of entertaining strangers; 
and wrapt up in his own mighty sorrow, the world, 
with its ostentatious pomps and vanities, had become 
to him the empty bauble that it in reality is. The 
gentry around were unknown to Sir Rupert except by 
name, and his habit was to make a circuit of a mile 
rather than run the chance of encountering any of his 
neighbours. 

The only visitors at the desolate Court were the 
old vicar and his only child. The vicar, with his 
benign features and snowy locks, was the only human 
being whose gentle voice Sir Rupert listened to 
patiently and quietly. He was wholly free from cant^ 
and the holy words that fell from his lips, carrying 
truth with them, had the power sometimes of chasing 
away the gloom on the baronet's brow, and now and 
then of even awakening a more hopeful and contented 
spirit in a breast upon which grief had laid so heavy 
a hand. Fay Vernon, the vicar's daughter, had been 
the pet and plaything of both Rupert and Alf Tyrrell 
when she was a tiny girl, and during the years that 
had elapsed during their absence from the Court, her 
beauty had infinitely ripened, and she had grown 
almost out of their recollection. 

Fay, with her small but exquisite proportions, with 
her delicate Greek profile and nut-brown hair, was at- 
tractive to all who looked upon her; and her father 
iras perhaps the most devoted of her admirers, waiting 
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upon her fancies, and ministering to her manifold 
whimsj almost before she gave expi^ession to them. 
She was all that was left to him of a wife whom he 
had worshipped, and npon her he lavished the whole 
tenderness of his honest heart. It pleased Fay to 
play the coquette now and then ; and assured that 
she was goodness and purity itself, he allowed her to 
flit in and out of the Court, just in the same manner 
as she was wont to do in her own parsonage home. 
She was the only ray of sunshine that ever penetrated 
the gloom of Tyrrell, and her presence was welcomed 
by all its inmates, not excepting the gloomy owner 
himself. 

Louis Denley was a guest of the Court as well. 
Alf had desired it, and to please him Rupert had pre* 
ferred the request to his father, who seldom refused a 
wish of his elder son's. Fay Vernon, albeit of good 
and gentle nature, was slightly given to antipathies. 
From the first moment of looking upon Louis Denley 
she had shrunk from his society ; but the Creole, self- 
satisfied, never noticed her manner, and even pictured 
to himself the possibility of winning her love, in spite 
of her steady eflforts to avoid him. He fancied that 
he loved her too, and this lent a greater impetus to 
his endeavours to force himself continually upon her ; 
but if his feelings had been analysed, it would have 
been found that a rumour of a heavy dowry in store 
for Fay Vernon, whose family was one of the best in 
the county, was the chief motive that actuated his at- 
tentions to her. 

One summer day, seizing what appeared to him a 
golden opportunity, Denley surprised her in a secluded 
path. The girl flushed up over brow and neck. She 
hated Louis in her own childish impetuous fashion^ 
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and his vicinity always gave her a nervous and un- 
pleasant sensation, which she was too volatile to try 
and dissect. Enough for her if she succeeded in 
eluding him. Now, as he approached her, she shrank 
away from him as far as the width of the path would 
admit of her doing, walking as fast as her small feet 
would carry her ; but the Creole, utterly unconscious 
of the aversion written legibly enough upon her 
features, commenced speaking in the oily accents 
which she so distrusted and disliked. 

" Nay, do not hurry so. Miss Vernon, I beg of you. 
It is not often that such a happy opportunity is af- 
forded us of being alone together.^^ 

She flashed out a wrathful glance at him for his 
assumption in supposing that such a meeting could in 
any wise be agreeable or welcome to her ; but merely 
measuring him from head to foot for a moment, with 
contempt in her pretty eyes, she hurried still faster on 
her way. 

Denley, lacking all delicacy or refinement, placed 
his hand upon her sleeve to detain her ; and losing 
all patience, she shook off^ his touch as if it had been 
a noxious insect, and spoke out loud and passionately. 

" What do you mean by intruding yourself on me 
like this, Mr. Denley ? I will thank you to leave me 
a,t once.^^ 

" Leave you. Miss Vernon ? certainly not. This is 
too favourable a moment for speaking to you, and I 
am not going to let it slip from me. I want to tell 
you that I admire you more than any woman in the 
world, and that I love you with all my heart. I come 
of as noble a stock as your own, and I have estates in 
Jamaica which would buy up a dozen Tyrrell Courts. 
I offer you my name and wealth, and I feel certain 
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that you cannot esteem them paltry gifts ; and, Fay, 
I think, nay I am sure^ that you love me dearly/' 

The girl grew hot and cold with intense indigna- 
tion, -while her cheeks turned red and white alter- 
nately, and she crushed down the gravel under her 
tiny heel with a vehemence that astonished her com- 
panion; who, wrapt up in a beatific self-confidence 
and complacency, stood before her, throwing as much 
pathos into his hard black eyes as he could muster up. 

'^ iKjfoe you ? why, I hate you, and sooner than 
become your wife, I would gladly lie down in my 
grave/' 

The fiery Creole blood mounted up in a moment, 
as the scorn in her looks and voice became evident to 
him. He was of a mean and low nature, a bully but 
a coward, notwithstanding his strong muscular figure 
and bold face, and even her show of spirit cowed him 
for a while ; but any woman who ofiended him, or 
hurt his overweening self-love, became to him at once 
an object for persecution and insult. He looked 
round, and saw that he and Fay were quite alone. 

^' Would you answer Alf Tyrrell like this, if he told 
you that he loved you Y^ he asked insolently. 

'' Any questions that Mr. Alf Tyrrell asked me, and 
my reply, can in no way concern you^^ she said 
haughtily, and she tried to walk on. 

"Not so fast, if you please,'' he answered im- 
periously ; and he seized hold of her delicate arm with 
an iron grasp, while the dark face he bent over her 
was livid with passion. 

" You shall tell me what you would say if Alf 
asked you to marry him/' 

Fay stood in his strong hold, powerless to move a 
step until it should please him to release her from 
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such '^ durance vile/^ All her courage was 
fast, and she threw longing looks around for some 
signs of protection from her tormentor ; but the 
grounds of Tyrrell Court abounded in lonely and 
romantic paths and nooks, and no kind face was in 
sight. From sheer physical fear she thrust down the 
pride that prompted her to sustain a dignified silence. 

^^If Alf Tyrrell desired me for a wife, I should 
have to refuse him, because 1 do not love him/^ she 
faltered low. 

'^ Because you love his brother Rupert, or rather it 
is the heir of Tyrrell Court that has enchained your 
affection. Faugh ! all your sex are alike ; ready to 
sell themselves, body and soul, for position and wealth. 
I tell you that it is not Rupert that you care for, but 
his worldly possessions ; and he, poor fool, imagines 
perhaps that you are simple, and true, and pure. 
Listen to me : if it had been Alf who had taken your 
heart from mc, I would have spared you ; but I hate 
Rupert, and those lips shall not go to meet his pure 
and untainted \" he shouted almost, holding her still 
tighter as she struggled to be free. The sweet pink 
bloom faded right out of her face, and she felt faint 
and cold; but gathering together all her strength, 
she gave a loud scream for help. Denley stooped low 
to close her mouth with the threatened kiss, when a 
blow dealt on his head laid him on the earth, stunned 
by the force of the arm that had aimed it. 

" Fay, for God^s sake tell me what all this means,'' 
Rupert questioned angrily. He loved the girl better 
than his own life, and it maddened him to think that 
she had been alone with such an unprincipled villain 
as he believed Louis Denley to be. 

Now that protection had arrived, and fear was over. 
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Fay's tliOTights flew back to Denlejr's innuendoes re- 
garding the nature of her feelings for Rupert. She 
knew quite well that her heart was his wholly, without 
any reservation whateverj that no shadow of a mer- 
cenary or interested sentiment mingled in her devotion. 
Eupert Tyrrell bereft of riches and name would have 
been as dear, nay even dearer to her than as the heir 
to titles and wealth ; and often in her girlish dreams 
she had pictured a life in a humble cottage, where 
*' love among the roses '^ was all in all. If a crowned 
head had besought her favour, Rupert, with naught to 
recommend him but himself, would have won her 
Land. But now, as though indifferent to his pleading 
eyes and tones, she stood leaning against a tree, with 
her gaze resting upon the senseless figure of Denley ; 
while the thought that if the Creole had given her 
credit for such unworthy feelings, perchance he whose 
opinion she valued above everything in the world 
might do the same, was uppermost in her mind. 

Pay was of a proud and sensitive nature, and in 
order to hide her heart from Rupert^s gaze, she strove 
to place a mask of coldness and nonchalance over it. 
Still she could not bear that any one should deem her 
guilty of being willingly alone in so secluded a spot 
with Denley. 

'^ It was no fault of mine that I was here with that 
man,^^ she said with a shudder, and her face turned 
whiter and whiter. 

^^ Fay, you are trembling,^^ cried Rupert, all his 
wrath and jealousy vanishing in a trice, as he marked 
the unwonted pallor of her cheek. " The scoundrel, 
to have frightened you like this ! By heaven, he 
shall account for his conduct when he recovers his 
consciousness.^^ 
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\j VcT^czi l:t: ked np ai him as he spoke^ and a 

f=ar crer- cttet her lest any danger should be- 

fill 2iiz- E^ery fciir of his head was precious in 

ier siLi- E -rer: caii^ht her Teaming glance befoie 

*le cc:ili iven ier g:ue. The next instant all doul)t 

iZAi s:i*r£o:i: Lii passed, and he was ponring out the 

iee2i=.i^ sie rjii called np in his breast. 

"*Ciiid. Hsicii lo me! Do not take your eyes 

fircd mine : see how truly mine are telling you of the 

love tLit nils my whole being ! Ever since you were 

a tiny girl, and used to throw your fairy arms round 

my neck and lisp out • Good Rupert/ you have been 

the ruler of my destiny. I never forgot your angel 

face and your winning ways all the years we were 

parted : your image^ Fay, has never been absent from 

my memory : and now, that time and absence have 

proved that mine is no ephemeral love, that to have 

vou for mv wife is the blessinff I ask from Heaven in 
• • ^j 

each prayer I breathe, do not from any motive blast 
the happiness that one dear word from you can give. 
If you love me. Fay, lift up your eyes just once, and 
let me read your answer there \" 

He had overheard Denley^s insinuations regarding 
the girl's feelings, but, truthful and pure-minded him- 
self, he could not harbour iU thoughts of any one, 
atid more especially of one so infinitely dear to him 
as Fay. He had divined at once that the sudden 
coldness of her manner towards him arose from 
wounded pride or delicacy ; but the sincere ring in 
his voice went straight to Fay's heart, and dispersed 
all fancy on her part that Rupert shared Donley's 
suspicions. Her soft blue eyes looked up shyly at 
him as he had desired, and a fervent pressure of her 
lid lips proved his gratitude. 
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When the Creole recovered his consciousness he 
found himself alone^ and staggering to his feet, he 
walked slowly to the Court under the shelter of the 
dusk. He crept into his own room, and hastily put- 
ting together his valise, he stole noiselessly through 
the grounds, and taking the first train, was quickly 
whirled away from Tyrrell. Rupert's blow had fallen 
heavily on his craven heart as well as on his head, 
and he shook with fear at the bare vision of encoim- 
tering his adversary again; but, nevertheless, he 
cherished a mortal hatred against him, and his brain 
was busy with diabolical schemes of revenge against 
him whose hand had struck him. 



PART IV. 

It was a very dark hour for Alf Tyrrell when the 
news of his brother's betrothal to Fay Vernon came 
to him. He loved her as dearly as his naturally cold 
-and selfish disposition allowed of, and her loss aggra- 
vated tenfold the ill-feeling he bore to Rupert. True, 
he had never breathed his passion to its object, but 
he had only bided his time for doing so ; for an inde- 
finable presentiment hung over him that fortune, ever 
strange and fickle, would be kinder to him ere long, 
and that, with the strong aid of wealth, his suit would 
assuredly be prosperous. He had even avoided Fay 
at times, in the fear that his real feelings towards 
her might lead him into speaking prematurely, and 
thus perchance lose him his cause. But now the 
knowledge that the girl was lost to him came like a 
thunderbolt, and roused up a malignity to Rupert the 
vehemence of which almost frightened himself. For 

16 
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days he secluded himself in his own chamber^ affect- 
ing illness as an excuse for his eccentric behavi6ur, 
and too proud to let others perceive his true ailment ; 
and then, when solitude appeared to drive him wild, 
he rode out for hours, leagues distant firom the Court, 
on a horse that none but himself cared to mount. A 
fiery and vicious animal was the Erl King, with a 
magnificent coal-black coat, and large wicked eyes 
that boded mischief, but with paces like the wind ; 
and in AlTs darkest moods, rapid motion and violent 
exercise seemed the greatest panacea he knew. 

Meanwhile the hours were rosy enough to the 
lovers, until a heavy grief came to Rupert in his 
father's death. Although there had never been any 
excess of paternal affection in the old baronet, Rupert 
loved him well ; and the fact of becoming successor 
to the title was no consolation to him in his bereave- 
ment. He cared so little for the world and all the 
goods that worldly folks desired, that a new lease of 
life granted to the father whose eyes had been often 
wont to rest kindly upon him, would have been a 
real boon to the sorrowing son. But the old man 
died quietly and peacefully after his long life of 
trouble, and, according to the habit of Tyrrell, a black 
flag waved from Tyrrell Church, to let the folks 
around know the owner of Tyrrell was dead. 

Not so Alf. In his breast there was rejoicing that 
only one life lay now between him and the position 
he had coveted all his days. His voice was the very 
last to hail his brother ^^ Sir Rupert /' and Rupert, 
when he noted the malice and envy in the firatemal 
congratulations, wished with all his heart that Alf 
had been the heir instead of himself. Alf loved 
and gold so much, that it seemed a vagary 
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of Fate not to have made him the inheritor of 
TyrreU. 

Alf grew daily more passionate and irritable, until 
his very presence became a kill-joy to all with whom 
he came in contact. Fay dreaded his vicinity, and 
fled when his step was heard ; and Rupert, aware that 
the sight of him added to moroseness that was almost 
unbearable, strove to keep out of his way. 

Until one day, and then, forgiving and tender- 
hearted as he had ever been, Rupert knelt by his 
brother's side, wiping the cold dews off the dark brow, 
while Alf, crushed and crippled, lay as helpless as an 
infant on his couch. Erl King, the only creature on 
whom Alf had lavished caresses, as well as blows, 
maddened by a cruel hit from his reckless rider, had 
thrown him, and after dragging him some distance, 
had left him a disfigured and inanimate heap upon 
the road, where he was discovered by some labourers, 
and carried back to the Court. It seemed to be a 
punishment from heaven for the man to whom that 
heaven was infinitely less dear than the gross earth 
and all its fading attractions; but Rupert never 
dreamed of this. He only knew that his brother 
was before him, a ghastly being with the semblance 
of life scarcely left on his features ; a miserable dis- 
torted object, to whom the love of woman was for 
ever debarred, and one on whom no eyes would ever 
desire to look, and an intense pity filled his soul. 

'' Dear Alf, if you only knew how much I grieve 
for you !'' he could not refrain from murmuring as 
he performed some service for the wretched sufferer. 

" Grieve ! why should you grieve. Sir Rupert ? 
You have Tyrrell, and a fair wife in prospect ; think 
of your own happiness, and leave me alone V' Alf 

16— ij 
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would mutter angrily^ with a maleyolent gleam oa 
his face. 

Rupert, deeply hurt, would seek out Fay, and with 
her bright head upon his breast, and her little hand 
close clasped in his own, forget that aught but infi- 
nite and perfect bliss existed in this world. Twelve 
months had rolled by since his father's death, and in 
a few more hours Fay was to be his wife and the 
mistress of Tyrrell Court. Full of fairy visions of 
the future, Rupert and she parted at the parsonage on 
the eve of their wedding-day, and Rupert^s kiss had 
lingered longer and more tenderly upon his betrothed's 
lips, while she had murmured a blessing again and 
again as her eyes followed his figure, until it was quite 
lost to view in the gloom of a starless night. Lean- 
ing over the rustic gate, loth to leave the spot where 
she had bidden him good-night, with her heart fiill of 
her lover and with his soft tones still upon her ear, 
Fay was suddenly aroused out of '^love's young 
dream ^^ by icy-cold fingers gripping hard at her arm, 
while a familiar voice whispered harshly, ^^ To-morrow 
will bring no wedding V^ and ere she could turn to- 
wards the evil prophet, a dark form glided quickly 
out of sight, but not before the girFs trembling 
mouth had uttered audibly, " The Creole !^*" 

Her heart, but a moment before beating high with 
hope and happiness, sank within her with terrible 
miHgiving; a cold chill ran through her frame, and 
with blanched checks she entered her home, startling 
her father, who was at his accustomed studies, by 
ilinging her white arms round his neck and sobbing 
vehemently on his bosom; and when she had told 
him all that had occurred, he, believing it was but 
the work of overwrought fancy, laughed at her fears, 
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and almost persuaded her into his own view of the 
matter. 

But in the lonely night-watches that low and evil 
voice kept ringing in her ears ; and as the hour of one 
told her that the morrow had indeed broken, Fay, un- 
able to rest quietly in her bed, paced her room with 
rapid strides, wringing her little hands, and calling 
on Rupert^s name. She felt as though each moment 
that must elapse ere they . met again in the church 
which they would leave as ^^ one,^' would seem to her 
like hours, so much fear and anxiety was in her mind. 
Then as the mom grew on. Fay's bridesmaids came 
to deck her in her wedding gear ; but she sat still and 
white, and almost as cold as a statue, in her bridal 
dress of satin, such as the future lady of Tyrrell should 
wear, while they fastened the wreath of orange blossoms 
into her lustrous hair, and adjusted the long lace veil 
to shade the blushes on the soft cheek, and the throb- 
bing of the gladsome heart. 

But no blushes were tinging Fay Vernon's cheek, 
no happy pulses were beating beneath her embroidered 
boddice. Only her lips were quivering and pale, and 
her fingers twitched nervously in her lap; and the 
bridesmaids, alarmed at the aspect she wore, halted in 
the task. Then suddenly there fell upon their ears the 
sound of the deep-toned bell from the belfry of Tyrrell 
Church. No merry marriage peal, but tolling, 
tolling, solemn and slow j tolling for a soul that was 
fled. 

Fay started to her feet, flinging her arms over her 
head, and with the light of madness in her eyes. 
Throwing open her window wide, she gazed out wildly, 
as though searching for something. It was there ! 
On Darrell Church the great black flag waved in the 
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morning light, and with one piercing shriek she fell 
senseless to the ground. 

Eight days after, the poor old vicar bent broken- 
hearted over his dead child — for Fay, never recovering 
consciousness, had quickly passed away from life in 
delirium, with her parched lips ever murmuring, " To- 
morrow will bring no wedding f and while he mourned, 
the bells of Tyrrell Church chimed out loudly, pro- 
claiming that the miserable cripple Alf was master of 
the broad domains. Sir Alf Tyrrell, of Tyrrell Court; 
for Rupert, found murdered on the morning of his 
marriage-day in Tyrrell Woods, lay side by side with 
his ancestors in the gloomy family vault, and the only 
mouth that could have brought the foul assassin to 
justice was closed by the hand of death. Thus it 
was that the old gipsy^s prophecy was but too truly 
fulfilled. 

" List ye to the Tyrrell curse : 

If two brothers ever nurse 
Love for the same maiden. 

One brother in his prime shall die ; 

The other on his bed shall lie, 
With pain and misery laden." 




AN EPISODE OF THE EAST. 




" Yalour is certainly going ! it is sneaking off! I feel it oozing 
out, as it were at the palms of my hands." — Shebidan. 

jTAID English folks, whose peregrinations 
have either been confined to the limits of 
the "United Kingdom/' or have never 
extended beyond the ordinary continental 
resorts of John Bull during the season of 
excursion and return tickets, and who have never set 
eyes on ferocious " beasts of prey/' excepting in show 
caravans on provincial tours, or in the menagerie in 
the Zoological Gardens, would barely credit the hair- 
breadth escapes that beset the life of a resident in the 
Orient. And yet singular and tinpleasant episodes do 
occur very frequently to flavour with a startling and 
sometimes very unpalatable piquancy the monotonous 
routine of Anglo-Indian existence. There is no doubt 
that a " King of the Forest/' superb in his strength, 
chafing within his iron prison-house, bounding with 
lithe free motion high up in air, or crouching low, 
with his eyes all aflame and his ears levelled even with 
his magnificent head, as though he were in the very 
act of settling down upon his victim, may be an 
attractive sight to a bystander, more especially if he 
be a zoographer ; but those who have found themselves 
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at any period of tLcir lives in obnoxious juxtaposition 
to the brute in question, and have endured the know- 
ledge that little or no barrier of defence existed fipom 
very close proximity to his terrible and cruel jaws, can 
hardly regard his species without a nervous and un- 
comfortable sensation. 

The adventure I am about to relate occurred some 
dozen years ago ; but the scene is so vivid in my mind 
that I can scarcely believe so long a time has elapsed. 
It was an adventure exciting and sensational, but to a 
recurrence of which I should be extremely averse. I 
recollect how brightly the heavens were studded over 
with countless stars, that shone down with a clear 
radiance that belongs especially to hot climes, turning 
night into day, and leaving no desire for the appear- 
ance of ^^ chaste Dian" amongst her brilliant satellites. 
According to Indian custom, the evening meal had 
been taken long after sundown; and it was striking 
a quarter to midnight when I and another lady, bidding 
farewell to numerous friends, started on our route 
^^down the country'^ — vide Anglo-Indian phraseo- 
logy. Trains were not the mode of locomotion in 
those days; and only about twenty miles of rail — 
from Calcutta to a French settlement called Serampore 
— had been accomplished, under the difficulties of the 
monsoon and the fierce meridian sun, by the army of 
civil engineers, who had flocked eastward on the 
first rumour of railway employment being afloat. 

My friend and I, attired in loose morning wrappers, 
reclined comfortably at full length in the commodious 
^^ palanquins ^^ that everybody has heard of. On a 
shelf above our feet were the usual provisions for such 
a journey — wine, biscuits, and a big vial of laudanum 
or ginger ; travellers in India bearing in mind that an 
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attack of cholera, or some such ghostly visitant, might 
easily present itself amidst the forests, many a mile 
distant fix)m medical aid, or even from any European 
habitation. 

Side by side we jolted along with the ordinary 
monotonous " grunt ^^ of the men who carried us. 
We were transported so evenly and in such close 
vicinity that we were enabled to chat comfortably 
together. On the outer side of our conveyances the 
'^ Masal-wallahs ^' flourished their torches aloft, reno- 
vating the light continually by drops of oil from a 
rude sort of pipkin, and appearing themselves, in 
their half-nude figures and ebon physiognomies, the 
impersonation of those horrible hobgoblins that are 
held in terrorem over children's heads in the nursery. 
On we went through the brushwood, over sandy 
plains, beneath luxuriant mango-topes, between vistas 
of fragrant baiibal, crushing down ruthlessly fields of 
the green grain, intersected by nettles, wading through 
ditches of water, and never halting on our steady 
progress, save for a few seconds, to allow of a change 
in the shoulders of our human beasts of burden. 
Every five miles of our journey, out of the gradually 
deepening darkness of the night, loomed the dusky 
forms of the '^ relay,'' emerging weird-like and 
fantastic from some tumble-down " serai," or road- 
side inn, with hubblebubbles in hand, and sleep heavy 
on their lids. 

At length the brushwood began to grow taller and 
taller, the boughs of trees struck against the palan- 
quins as we passed, the feet of the bearers glided 
with a rustle through the long tangled grass, and the 
light from the stars grew dimmer each moment as the 
thick foliage of the jungle met in a canopy overhead ; 
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and our carriers, fatigued, forgot to replenish the o: 
of the torches, that burnt gradually more and 
faintly. Sleep overcame us as well; and my Men^^B^ 
and I were fast falling into the arms of Morphi 
when, all of a sudden, down went our conveyan^ 
touching each other with an awful '^thud'^ on tiu^^ 
hard ground ; and shrieking out '^ Saar '' (tiger), thi^iK 
cowardly natives, leaving us to our fate, scampered o^BT 
as quickly as their legs could take them into the per^ — 
vading gloom. Our first instinct of preservation w&^ms 
to bang-to the outer doors of our fragile fort an^^ 
double-lock them ; our next action was to clasp on '^ 
another^s hands and «end up a prayer to Providene ^^^ 
for our safety. Breathless we sat, straining ead^Bi 
nerve to catch each trivial sound, and not daring t^^ 
speak one word of mutual comfort or hope. 

Round the palanquins the animal kept stalking lik — ^ 
a sentinel, with a measured tread, switching his heav^^J 
tail against the door, and doubtlessly scenting 1h -^ 
dainty fare that awaited, in indescribable agony, thi^^ 
success of his efforts to arrive at it. Then his move--' — 
ments became more energetic, and we heard hinc::::^ 
grating himself against the sides ; and then, all of ^^ 
sudden he seemed to spring and fall heavily on th^^ 
roof of our paltry stronghold. Oh, who could describ ^^^ 
the terror that we felt ! and each minute that 1 
on its course seemed to lengthen into hours^ or ev( 
days. What on earth was to become of us we 
not; deserted by our attendants in the midst of th( 
thickest jungle, and with no apparent means of esca] 
from the bloodthirsty brute, who never appeared tc::*^ 
weary of his efforts to force himself through ouc::^^ 
brittle walls. Supposing the natives did not return 
us, of food we had a paucity, and the small supply 
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irater we had brought had already been used to as- 
suage the thirst of a sultry night of the Indian sum- 
mer. We dared not even open an aperture to the 
extent of an inch, that we might inhale a breath of 
air, for horror of confronting our deadly enemy. 
Fear and suspense grew each instant more insupport- 
able^ and firmer we held each other^s hands ; while big 
beads of perspiration gathered on our brows, and the 
loud beating of our hearts was audible in the awful 
sileiiee that we kept. And still the time wore on, 
with no sign of succour. 

A tiny streak of light glimmerpd suddenly between 
the roofs of the two palanquins, and we knew that the 
dawn was breaking with a soft roseate hue, and was 
peeping down upon our distress through the narrow 
interstices of the branches that were tightly interlaced 
together above. And with the first glimmer of day, 
hoarse unearthly yells resounded close by ; and think- 
ing that all the wild beasts of the forest had broken 
loose upon us, we gave ourselves up for dead women. 

Then the light grew blood-red, as, with a fearful 
jerk^ the palanquins were pulled asunder ; and we be- 
lieved for an instant that we had descend.ed into the 
iifemal regions, as the torches glared brightly into 
)iir eyes and fell on the scared faces and uncouth ges- 
ures of the dastardly bearers, who had returned at 
ast, accompanied by a score of wild-looking villagers, 
irandishing huge sticks on high, and vociferously ac- 
[uainting us that the tiger had bolted, and we were 
afe. 




THE MARQUISE DE LORME. 

REGARDLESS of her traaing satin and 
lace, and oblivious of the presence of 
guests in her chateau, Madame la 
Marquise leant back carelessly in a 
fauteuil in her boudoir. Her ripe rich 
beauty was heightened by the crimson of southern 
roses that flushed her cheek, and by the soft languor 
that filled her star-like eyes. 

" He loves me ! he loves me not ! he loves me !" 
she murmured at length in an exultant tone, as she 
broke ofl" the last white petal of a Marguerite, and 
flung the stalk carelessly on the floor. She was a 
woman of the world, with no lack of intelligence, and 
sense and reason both told her that no sentiment 
warmer than friendliness existed in Henri de Ville's 
breast towards her; and yet with a curious super- 
stition that is so often attendant on love, the simple 
German mode of testing afiection appeared to bring 
her hope and comfort ; and with a buoyant heart she 
rose to perform the onerous duties of ch&telaine. 

The darkness of a starless night hung over the 
grounds of the ancient Norman chateau, rendering the 
gloom that pervaded wood and alley almost impene- 
trable; but the building itself, from summit to 
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basement^ was one blaze of light. The aspect of the 
place was symbolical of life and deaths in the curious 
contrasts that it presented to the eye; for outside 
there was shadow and mystery, and inside revelry and 
the sounds of music. Beneath the dense foliage of 
the huge patriarchal trees reigned the grave poetry of 
intense solitude ; and under the painted and frescoed 
ceilings was the ^^world/^ with its giddy votaries and 
its insensate pleasures. 

The principal reception-room gave on to a vast 
vestibule, the portals of which were thrown widely 
open to admit the summer air; and thus the hosts 
that had been bidden to the ball by Madame la 
Marquise, in order to do honour to her fete-day, were 
nbsible from the Italian garden that lay in front of the 
nansion. But, enchanted by the glittering splendour 
)f the entertainment provided for them, the crowd 
lad no thought for the varied beauties of nature that 
nrere in dose contiguity — the quiet charms of the 
lelicious bosquets and dells, and the sweet song of the 
lightingale ; although the tall trees, freighted heavily 
with pink and white blossom, lent their subtle fra- 
jranee to the breeze, that, stealing gently through the 
open casements, kissed the hot brows and cheeks of 
the whirling revellers. 

At the fSte there were two fair women who divided 
the attention and adulation of the crowd, and they 
were Adelaide, Marquise de POrme, and her daughter 
Helene. The first, although she was past the pristine 
bloom and freshness of youth, was yet a magnificent 
sample of her sex. Above the average height, and 
stately as a poplar, grace was in every movement of 
her form. Her features were aquiline, and her 
almond-shaped eyes, black as night, flashed like jewels. 
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while with a haughty and regal air she appeared -to 
command homage as her due. 

But Helene, shy and timid as a fawn, seemed 
desirous of evading, as far as lay in her power, the 
ardent admiration and notice beneath which her white 
lids drooped, and her fair yoting face blushed. The 
extreme pallor and pensiveness that characterized her 
countenance evinced a heart that was ill at ease ; and 
whenever her ruby lips essayed to smile, her long 
jetty lashes fell as though to hide the irrepressible 
tears. Her beauty was in perfect contrast to her 
mother^s ; for while Madame la Marquise's cheek was 
blooming with health and strength, that of Helene 
was as purely and delicately tinted as a sea- shell, and 
her eyes, wondrously soft, were blue as summer skies. 
The excessive reserve and melancholy of her de- 
meanour succeeded after a while in dispersing the 
numerous human butterflies that had hovered around 
her, attracted not only by her undoubted loveliness; 
but by her reputed wealth ; for Helene was sole heiress 
of the superb domains of De TOrme, and of the un- 
told riches that rumour said had been accumulating 
in the family ever since the time when the first De 
rOrme had been present at the laying of the 
Conqueror in his Norman tomb. 

Deserted at length by the frivolous cavaliers, and 
forgotten by the gay dames and damsels, Hfl^ne 
was left alone at the far extremity of the spacious 
saloon, and almost hidden from view by the glossy 
leaves of a luxuriant magnolia that stood at the 
entrance of a conservatory that adjoined the dancing- 
room, but entirely absorbed in her own thoughts, and 
they were none of the brightest — the fact of her 
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complete isolation was scarcely noticed by herself, 
until a man^ young and handsome, whose keen eyes 
Iiad quickly sought her out, approached and begged 
her to join in the valse that was on the eve of com- 
mencement. The girl started visibly, and flushed 
scarlet up to the delicate blue-veilied temples, as the 
GEumdliar voice fell suddenly upon her ear \ but rising 
at once, in compliance with his request, she placed 
a cold and trembling hand upon his arm, and then, 
mute and motionless as a statue, she stood arresting 
his steps, with her gaze fixed anxiously on Madame la 
Marquise, who at the other end of the apartment 
conversed earnestly and at length with an elderly 
woman of most unprepossessing exterior, but who was 
samptuously attired in satin and sheen, with rare 
jewels sparkling upon her gray hair and withered neck. 
To casual observers, the lengthy colloquy might 
have seemed but an excuse for Madame la Marquise 
to enhance her own marvellous attractions by the 
vicinity of a foil ; but Helene knew that her haughty 
mother was not one to condescend to any petty 
manoeuvres for gaining admiration. To the strong 
passions of a Spaniard, Madame la Marquise united 
the overweening pride of Northern blood ; and it was 
impossible that she should have singled out a parvenue 
Countess for especial courtesy, unless some weighty 
motive propelled the action. That motive, wheel 
within wheel, lay buried in the deepest recesses of her 
soul, known to none, and understood by none, save 
one individual, who crafty and cunning as Reynard, 
preserved his knowledge intact, and was content to 
bide his time for revealing it, until all was ripe for 
the schemes which he himself had in view. 
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^^ Of what is my Helene thinkiDg so earnestly T 
questioned her companion in low and loving accents, 
as he pressed her hand closer to his heart, and looked 
down at her sweet face with unspeakable tenderness 
and admiration in his glance. " Surely there is no 
fascination about Iftie Marseillaise Countess ! If it 
were her son that attracted your eyes, I might per- 
chance be jealous, dearest/' 

^* Henri/' she said, lifting up piteous eyes towards 
him, '' what I am looking at makes me tremble for ns 
both. I feel sure that it is not without an object ia 
view that Coimt Marcy has come all the way froift 
the south. He has heard perhaps that De FOnac 
owns an heiress ; and they say that he would sacrifice 
body and soul for gold. What would I not give "t^ 
know all that is passing between his mother and mine I 

" Darling, your mother will surely have pity upO^ 
our love, and will respect the solemn vows tibat -^^ 
have sworn so often to one another. She dare m^^ 
sacrifice your happiness to mere interest, since sJ^ 
knows fiill well that, were your father still liviit^ 
your happiness would be his primary care ; and /^ 
would have given you to me, I feel. Helene, yomU* 
mother mtist know how utterly I adore you ; that i/ 
aught arose to separate us, my heart would surel/ 
break." 

And as Henri de Ville spoke, he looked un- 
consciously towards Madame la Marquise with soft 
and appealing eyes. Her eyes answered him, but 
there was something in their glance that sent the red 
blood to his cheek, and a thrill of misgiving through 
his breast. Full of amiability and condescension, the 
look he received yet seemed to him to portend ill to 
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tbe cause dearest to him in life ; and involuntarily he 
shuddered as he met it. 

He had caught fleeting glances of the kind before, 
but uinder the refining influence of a genuine attach- 
ment^ Madame la Marquise had experienced a certain 
timidity and shyness that belongs to youth. And she 
had averted her black eyes or veiled them beneath 
their thick fringe ere Henri, unsuspecting and in truth 
indifferent, had had time to read their eloquence. 
Nevertheless an instinctive desire had for months past 
urged him to avoid, inasmuch as lay in his power, and 
aB much as a favoured guest at De FOrme could do, 
the mother of his dear betrothed. 

Helene, less sanguine than her lover of any pity 
!>eing accorded to her, or clemency shown towards 
iim, responded to his words simply by a deep sigh, 
md then she let him lead her towards the dancers. 
With her rich dress displaying the symmetry of her 
igure, and her long fair hair falling over her snow- 
e^hite shoulders, she excited admiration, and interest 
as well, for though none in the giddy crowd were 
cognizant of the real cause of her sadness, yet all were 
impressed with the idea that Helene de TOrme, 
young, lovely, and wealthy, was yet far from happy or 
to be envied. 

The strains of music sounded loudly, and the 
dancing, as the evening wore on, increased in avidity ; 
and De Ville, taking advantage of the solitude that so 
often exists in the very midst of a multitude, poured 
passionate protestations into Helene's ear. Although 
of a nation that is characterized by a certain amount 
of frivolity and fickleness, Henri was of a steadfast 
nature, and possessed a depth of feeling that was not 

17 
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common in men of his day. Hflene was his first love j 
and he felt that if he lost her no woman would ever 
replace her image in his heart, or make him forget the 
world of pure yet passionate emotions that she had 
aroused in him. It was a heaven upon earth to Mm 
to be able to clasp her slight waist with his arm, and 
to feel her heart beating against his own. But poor 
Helene dared' not answer him by speech or look, 
although the sweet words she listened to with quick- 
ened pulses told her that he whom she loved better 
than her life was in truth her very own, and that his 
constancy would endure through all time and trial; 
for the flashing orbs of Adelaide Marquise de FOrme 
seemed to follow her wherever she went, with a fierce 
and jealous expression in their dark depths that Helene 
shrank from, without being able to comprehend. 
Frightened, she almost regretted having allowed her- 
self even a short glimpse of happiness with De VillC) 
since that gleam of happiness resembled the treacherous 
midsummer sun, whose bright bold rays are so often 
but the precursors of a terrible storm. Pale as a lily 
and utterly dejected, she was on the point of seeking 
her secluded comer once more, when a lacquey, in all 
the glory of powdered hair and red-and-gold livery, 
addressed her with a curt and cruel message. 

'^Madame la Marquise desires you, mademoiselle, 
to retire at once to your own apartments.'^ 

Helene bent her little head meekly in acquiescence, 
and prepared to obey; but De Ville, indignant, re- 
monstrated against the peremptory <;ommand. 

* ^Helene,'' he said vehemently, ^^the ball is not 
near its close, and it is offering an insult to your 
guests to desert them so soon. Your mother is wrong 
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o take advantage of your gentleness and obedience. 
Lssert yourself^ dearest one, and stay/^ 

'^ No, Henri/^ And as she spoke her rosy lips 
uivered, and humid drops filled her eyes : for she was 
ery young, and to leave the ball at its zenith, when 
[enri was by her side, was a keen disappointment to 
er. ^^ I m/ast obey. And something tells me that 
liis is neither the last nor the greatest sacrifice that 
'ill be required of me ! Good-night/^ 

De Ville clasped her hand fervently.. This girl, so 
early resembling an angel, loved him, and was willing 
D be his wife. Yet a power — the power of a mere 
roman — snatched the cup of bliss from him, and he 
ras helpless to resist. The thought that Helene might 
lever be his drove the blood from his face, and he 
lent over the hand he held to hide his emotion ; but 
lelene divined his feelings with the instinct of true 
ove. 

'' Henri, let me see a smile upon your face before I 
jo,^' she murmured softly. '^ It will give me strength 
o bear everything bravely.^^ 

De Ville looked straight into her eyes, and forced a 
.mile. 

" My darling, may all good angels watch over you 
ill we meet again.^' 

She gave him a shy and loving look in reply, and 
hen glided quietly away. 

And Henri de Ville, heartsick and angry, and 
lating the music, the lights, aiid the mirth that 
leemed to mock at him, turned upon his heel ; and 
he vigilant eyes of Madame la Marquise lost sight of 
dm in the darkness that reigned outside the chateau. 

17— 2^ 
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PART II. 

Count Marcy^s game was prospering well ; and he 
and his numerous suite remained at the chateau^ 
pressed to prolong their stay by its noble ch&telaine. 
Prom the epoch of the birthday gala, an unwonted 
stir and excitement filled ancient De TOrme, which np 
to this period, save when royalty had occasionally 
sojourned there, had borne the solemn and silent aspect 
of a convent. It was in truth a marvel that the old 
Norman ghosts did not arise from their slumbers in 
the cloisters hard by, to reproach the profane roysteren 
who sought to transform the stately halls into a temple 
dedicated to Terpsichore and Bacchus, where nightly 
orgies were held until the grey hand of dawn pointed 
rebukingly at pallid faces and haggard eyes; while 
malevolent tongues wagged apace that the Chateau de 
rOrme, forgetful of its dignity, had been transmo- 
grified into a hostelry, in which jingling instruments 
and clinking cups resounded from cockcrow to cock- 
crow. 

Troops of servitors in gorgeous gear filled the long 
corridors, and horses of rare breed pawed and fretted 
in the vast courtyard. Early in the day the guests 
were astir in readiness for the chase, or for the sport 
of falconry ; and at even they sipped fragrant Mocha> 
and breathed the ambient air on the flower-laden ter- 
races that formed the fajade of the building. And 
Madame la Marquise, as though she had drunk of the 
waters of eternal youth and beauty, was the presiding 
^^gniding the helm of the bark of pleasure, and 
bocilliaiit smiles around ; so that none de- 
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cted the stab in her heart when, in the midst of her 
yest sallies, she saw Henri de Ville, with a pallid 
je and scornful lip, turn from the noisy group and 
mder into the sequestered woodland paths, where 
en the echo of merriment could not reach him. 
Naught could dissipate his melancholy, or rouse him 
>in the lethargic despondency into which he had 
len, save the name of Helene. Yet, with her eyes 
Ifully closed to the love that was patent to all ob- 
rvers, Madame la Marquise, whenever accident or the 
suit of her own scheming threw De Ville in her 
oximity, sought to instil into his mind, in ambiguous 
it insidious language, the advantages accruing from a 
illiant alliance with a woman well known in the grand 
ondCy and capable of raising the husband of her choice 
om a comparatively humble and insignificant position 
) the highest pinnacle of society and fashion. 

And De Ville, trembling within himself, feared that 
t last he understood but too well the significance of 
er words. Hating the false position into which cruel 
ite had placed him, he would have right willingly 
ed the spot and the unwelcome favour of his hostess, 
hose frowns were things of less dread than her Circean 
miles ; but his heart clung to the palatial prison 
1 which his darling was immured. Harassed and 
liserable, he knew not how to act. His very soul 
ebelled against the trammels laid upon him by the 
nperious mandate of Adelaide de TOrme, a woman of 
n iron nature, whose will was not to be set aside. 
Irene's sweet face was a sight completely denied him, 
nd yet how unutterably he thirsted to look upon it 
gain ! But strictly watched by the orders of her 
lother^ the girl was a species of state prisoner in her 
wn sumptuous apartments, which were situated in a 
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wing of tLe chateau that was reserved solely for the 
family, and in which no alien footsteps, save those of 
the servants, were allowed to tread. At last one 
morning, unable to resist her longing for air and free- 
dom, Helene, eluding the vigilance of the waiting- 
woman whose espionage had become so irksome, stole 
down to the garden whilst la Marquise and her guests 
were lapped in slumber. 

Like the poor bird that had vainly beaten its wing& 
against the iron bars and suddenly -found itself released 
from durance vile, she stood drinking in with delight 
the first sweet breath of waking day. The scent of 
the flowers, the freshness of the bosquets, came to her, 
bringing joy and hope in their train ; and Helene felt 
lighter hearted than she had done for many a weary 
hour. It was difficult for the child to believe, at the 
tender age of seventeen, that naught but misery and dis- 
appointment existed upon the fair earth, when nature 
itself, emerging from under the cloak of night, appeared 
to revel with such infinite zest in its emancipation. 

She seated herself near an old marble fountain, all 
chipped and broken, and watched the limpid water fall 
with a gentle murmur over a bank of blue violets that 
rose hard by. The sun, rising slowly in the east, cast 
little golden streaks across the pathway, and the 
variegated butterflies hovered over the chalices of the 
passion-flower that was trained into an arbour near. 

And Helene, with her face turned towards the foun- 
tain, fell to dreaming of her childhood^s days — ^those 
sweet and peaceful days, when full of spirits she would 
steal on tiptoe, and with a mischievous hand try and 
debar the pretty butterflies from their innocent en- 
joyment ; and then came thoughts of later days, when 
had first met Henri de Ville, and learnt to love him» 
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She remembered how handsome and stalwart she 
had thought him when her father had presented him 
to her as the orphan of his dearest friend, the brave 
old General de Ville, who had fallen covered with 
wounds in the thickest of the battle at Marengo ; and 
with all this the memory of her dead father rose up 
vividly before her, and leaning her forehead on the 
edge of the fountain she burst into tears, until the 
touch of a hand on her shoulder made her glance up 
hastily, to find her lover by her side. 

De Ville^s face, with the joy of the unexpected 
meeting, was bright and smiling ; but hers was anxious 
and frightened, and grieved at the sight of her sad- 
ness, he clasped her in his arms and whispered, 

'^ Helene, my own, your mother has done her best 
to keep us apart, but Heaven has reunited us, you 
see* 

She freed herself gently from his hold, and her lids 
fell before his ardent glance. 

" Henri, leave me, I beseech of you ! My mother 
has forbidden me to speak to you, and Heaven will not 
bless a disobedient child, I fear ;'^ and in the enthu- 
siasm of the faith in which she had been brought up, 
she cast an imploring look upwards, as though depre- 
cating pardon for her involimtary sin. " If Madame 
la Marqxdse should discover that you and I have met, 
Henri, to-morrow I shall be sent to the Convent of 
Notre Dame, the grey walls of which are frowning on 
me now f^ and she pointed with her finger to a hill on 
the left, on which a huge and gloomy pile reared itself 
into view. 

The austere aspect of the place sent a shiver through 
De Ville^s veins. It was in truth no fit habitation 
for his dainty and delicate love, whose dwelUng should 
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have been in Paphian bowers. Folding his betrothed 
closely, he registered an inward vow that, with a strong 
will and a brave heart, the home in which Helene 
should find rest would be his arms. With this blessed 
thought came hope and fortitude, driving away the 
clouds of despair and despondency that had been 
hanging above him ; but his happiness was dashed 
away by the words that, sounding like an evil omen, 
fell from his companion's lips. 

" Henri,'' she whispered, with a sad quiver on her 
poor little mouth, " a worse fate than the convent may 
be in store for me. My mother may force me to 
accept a husband of her own choosing." 

Helene, his Helene, belonging to another ! The 
very suggestion froze up the blood within him ; and 
all he could do was to clasp her closer to him now, 
and feel that, in the present at any rate, she was his. 

" Dearest one, have I not the right to guard you 
from all this ?" he exclaimed passionately. It seemed 
to him, standing there with her heart against his own, 
her hand in his, that no mortal breathing could have 
the power to wrest his darling from his grasp. 

^^ No one can protect me against my mother. She 
has a sacred right over me that none can dispute. 
Henri, I must obey her, even if my heart breaks !" 
And laying her head against his arm, she sobbed pas^ 
sionately. 

After a few moments she raised her face, all white 
and wet, looking like a lily that the rain beat on ; and 
calling up courage she said : 

" Let us part now, and try not to meet again, until 
we can do so with my mother's sanction. Perhaps the 
future may bring us happier days, Henri." And she 
hard to smile. 
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De Ville bent down and kissed her brow, and then 
ler lips ; but even his caress brought no colour or 
rarmth to them. Freeing herself gently from him, 
he walked with rapid steps homewards ; but Henri, in 
pite of her entreaties, persisted in following her, so 
oth was he to lose sight of her again. Moreover, 
addenly possessed by a spirit of cruelty which he 
dmself could hardly comprehend, he could not resist 
lurling reproaches at her for shortening their inter- 
iew, when their chances were so much against another 
Qeeting. 

At last, having gained the vestibule, Helene turned 
/Owards him, and, folding her hands together in en- 
treaty, implored of him to desist in his pursuit. She 
coked so pale, with the recent tears still glittering in 
lier soft blue eyes, and fear was so legibly written on 
ker features, that De Ville was struck to the heart, and 
blamed himself heartily for having added to her griefs. 

'' Forgive me,^^ he whispered soothingly, " for having 
distressed you ; I will leave you ; but as it may be a 
long, long time before we meet again, Helene, let me 
place this little ring on your finger in remembrance of 
>iir mutual love — an emblem of our everlasting fidelity ; 
Tor, my own, I feel that nothing but death will really 
part us. For a little while I may lose you ; but some- 
thing tells me that as long as earth holds your spirit, 
^our heart will be ' mine and mine alone. Of my 
feelings it were useless to speak ; whilst I live, I am 
^ours, body and soul ! Helene, my dearest, my ally 
iwear to me that you love me ; it will give me strength 
X) bear the bitter trial of separation that lies before 
ne. 

His words went straight from his heart to hers, and 
rendered her for a few brief minutes entirely oblivious 
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of the dangers of her position. It was De Villa, her 
loTer, who knelt before her ; the only man who had 
ever uttered words of tenderness into her virgin ears ; 
the only being in whose presence her cheek flushed 
and her pulses beat. Not marvellous^ then^ that she 
forgot all the world but him. Stooping over him, she 
let him place the ring on her hand. 

" Henri, vou know that I love you. Our affection, 
so true, so deep, can never die. Be faithful to me, as 
I shall be to you. I swear it, Henri ; and see'^ — ^her 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed like summer 
roses — " I seal my oath V And she pressed her sweet 
fresh lips to his forehead, and then drew back hastily, 
ashamed of the fireedom of her action. The dread of 
having exceeded the bounds of maidenly decorom, 
imited to the bitter pain of parting with De Villa, 
made her unconscious of the lapse of time ; and sha 
leant against the balustrade of the great staircase, 
having no courage to quit the charmed spot where 
Henri clasped her hand, upon which a brilliant sparkled 
in the light. 

At length, murmuring a final adieu, she hastened 
into the saloon, without glancing to the right or left, 
until a slight cough attracted her notice, and the sight 
of Count Marcy arrested her steps. He was close 
upon her, and by the strange and ironical smile that 
curled his thin lips, she divined at once that he had 
been an unseen witness to her interview with Henri. 

With a bitter and mocking expression on his dark 
face, and a wicked glitter in his bold black eyes, he 
came forward and held out his hand in greeting ; and 
Hflene, pale as death and agitated like a leaf driven 
by the blast, allowed him to lead her to an ottoman, 
ipon which she sank half unconscious. 
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Her stem mother — the mother whose ire was sa 
terrible in her sight — ^would undoubtedly hear from 
the malevolent Count of the flagrant act of disobedi- 
ence of which she had apparently been guilty. .And 
the fear of the consequences that would ensue curdled 
her blood, and made her pulse throb so quickly, that it 
was difficult for her to breathe. 

De Ville, indignant and miserable, was a spectator 
of the whole scene from the extremity of the room. 
From sheer pity and consideration for Hel^ne, his 
words and actions were hampered, and, controlling his 
wrath, he was forced to content himself by casting 
fiery glances at his insolent rival. The glances, how- 
ever, met with no response, but were treated with a 
supreme indifference which was infinitely more galling. 
Count Marcy, a son of the south, with turbulent pas- 
sions rife in his breast, was yet quite diplomatic enough 
to recognisfe at once the fallacy of quarrelling with the 
man that Madame la Marquise loved. Adelaide de 
rOrme had guarded her secret vigilantly from the 
world ; but the sharp eyes of the wily Marseillais had 
succeeded in penetrating it. Instead, therefore, of 
throwing provocatory looks at De Ville, he took up a 
music-book, and, opening it, proposed that Helene 
should try a new romanza. The girl accepted the 
book, and her finger followed the notes mechanically ; 
but her voice entirely refused to do her bidding, and> 
in spite of her strenuous efforts to sing, she sat mute 
and woftJly embarrassed. 

Silence fell on the trio ; but so false a calm could 
not last very long ; and by way of sympathy, a storm 
burst suddenly outside, and the sky, which had been 
so blue and so smiling but an hour before, grew leaden 
and louring, while the wind, that had gently fanned 
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the golden tresses on Helene^s brow, shook the huge 
trees in the park with violent gusts. 

De Ville, firank and impulsive^ was almost beside 
himself as he watched the covert persecution of tlie 
hated count ; and seizing a guitar that lay close by, he 
vented his angry feelings in a few discordant sounds; 
but his impetuous touch broke the strings, and flinging 
the instrument on the floor, he strode towards the spot 
where his rival sat, and, facing him, said — 

" You seem partial to music ; well, then, tell me what 
you think of the words of this/' And he began to recite 
in a loud tone the verses of an old Norman ditty that 
ended with " A bragging gallant is a pitiful coward/' 

Count Marcy rose quickly from his seat, and drew 
himself up haughtily to his full height, whilst a deqp- 
red flush stained his swarthy face, and an ominous 
scowl knitted his thick brows. 

" I see that you have understood my son^ perfectly,'' 
laughed De Ville, mockingly. 

The Count's accents, naturally unmusical, grew 
strangely hard and guttural in his wrath, and his 
brawny fists clenched together tightly. A bully and 
braggart where women were concerned, he yet was not 
lacking in courage, and he longed to punish the 
ofiender who, with a form slighter and weaker than 
his own, dared so openly to beard him in his teeth. 

'^ I understand the meaning so well, that I am im- 
patient to chastise the insolence of the singer." 

'^ Are you ?" and De Ville, without another mo- 
ment's deliberation, gave his enemy a blow, which 
jsent him reeling backwards like a drunkard ; but he 
recovered himself instantly. Helene, falling on her 
knees^ implored them to desist, but as though infu- 
joated like wild beasts, they remained deaf to her 
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prayers, and blow after blow crossed over her very 
head. 

Then suddenly two powdered lacqueys in gorgeous 
liveries flung open the doors widely, and Madame la 
Marquise, attired in a superb training dress of the 
richest violet velvet, and with priceless ruffles of point 
adorning her neck and arms, entered the room with 
her usual slow and stately step. 

At the sight of her the adversaries at once sus- 
pended the fight. 

She looked from one to another with the greatest 
astonishment dilating her dark pupils. 

'' Great heavens ! what has happened ?^^ she cried. 

'^ Separate them, for the love of God ! separate 
them, or they will surely murder one another," 
sobbed poor Helene, still kneeling on the ground. 

'' Rise immediately, mademoiselle ! Your extra- 
ordinary posture surprises me beyond expression !" 
said la Marquise, in a severe and peremptory tone 
which few could have possessed the hardihood to dis- 
obey. "Have you utterly forgotten that the De 
I'Ormes were bom to command, and not to beg ?" 

Helene rose at once and tottered to a chair. 

" And now, gentlemen, a few words with you. You 
seem oblivious of the fact that you are guests at Dc 
rOrme, and that I, as its chS,telaine, have ample cause 
to be ofiended at your strange conduct. I certainly 
believed you to be friends, and I cannot comprehend 
the sudden animosity that seems to have risen up be- 
tween you.^^ 

"Monsieur de Ville will explain all to you far 
better than I can do, madame !" and to better his 
cause. Count Marcy reassumed his habitual suave 
manner ; while Henri, with scarlet cheeks and flashing 
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eyes, forgot the convenances of society in his honest 
-wrath and indignation. '^ I have only to say that it 
was much against my will that such a scandal should 
have occurred in any mansion in which I have been 
the grateful recipient of a princely hospitality. I 
swear to you, madame, on the honour of a Marcy 
that no tongue has ever dared to arraign, that it was 
far from my purpose or inclination to become an 
eavesdropper to a most interesting interview ; and it 
was quite accident that made me witness this gentle- 
man betroth himself to your fair daughter with a ring. 
And there is the proof of my words, madame V^ and 
he insolently seized Helene^s white hand and displayed 
the trinket. 

^^ Monsieur de Ville, is this really true ?'' exclaimed 
Madame la Marquise, and just for a shade her voice 
quivered and sounded terribly piteous ; but gathering 
herself up, as it were, she stood erect and queenly, 
scrutinizing Henries changing coimtenance with fim 
unflinching eyes. 

" Scoundrel,^^ cried de Ville, " you do not mind 
adding invention to insult ! The tale you have heard 
is false, madame. I met your daughter by pnre 
chance in the garden ; I' spoke to her, nay, I even 
protested my most passionate and earnest love for her. 
Oh, madame, what ails you V for all the rich colour 
had died right out from Madame la Marquise^s cheeks. 

Ashen hued, with lips that shook, she clutched the 
chair nearest to her, and leant heavily on it for support. 

" Nothing, nothing ; go on V' she said authorita- 
tively ; and she hastily passed her laced handkerchief 
over her brow to remove the great beads that mental 
torture had brought there. 

^^ But my pleading was futile, my passion rejected. 
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Mademoiselle de TOrme, strong and immovable in her 
filial affection and obedience, besought me to leave 
her j and if at length she deigned to accept a trifling 
souvenir, it was from sheer pity, and not from love V' 

^^ He is deceiving you, my mother \" cried Helene. 
"It is true that, in obedience to your commands, I 
bade him leave me, but I did so with a breaking 
heart ; and I am not ashamed to confess how dearly 
and faithftdly I love him V' 

^^ I know it, girl V^ and la Marquise hissed out the 
words in the desperate anger and jealousy that racked 
her soul. She felt as though she could have willingly 
crushed the form of the daughter kneeling at her feet, 
in the unutterable despair of discovering that De Ville, 
he whom she had so long worshipped in secret, was lost 
to her for ever, and that in the only child that Heaven 
Bad given her lived an envied and detested rival. 

Livid, with scorn curling her mouth, and her eyes 
all aflame, her voice rang out bitterly hard and cruel. 

'' I gtiessed your mad folly long ago, but I did not 
"believe that that folly was shared by another/^ and 
she cast a withering look at the recreant who had 
dared to slight her favour. " I have vainly tried to 
implant in you the good faith and honour of a De 
rOrme. In former days filial obedience was a 
supreme virtue in the family, and you are the sole 
De FOrme that has forgotten duty for the sake of less 
sacred feelings. This man,^^ and Madame la Marquise, 
pointing with her patrician finger at De Ville, con- 
centrated all the contempt she could muster up into 
her bold gaze, '^ has neither wealth nor title. He is a 
mere adventurer, a nobody ; and no fit mate for the 
heiress of De FOrme. That gentleman,^^ and she 
bowed affably to the Count, " has done you the 
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honour of asking your hand in marriage^ and I have 
accorded his request. Helene^ you shall be Countess 
Marcy V' 

" Never ! so help me Heaven, whilst I have life 
and strength \" cried De Ville. '^ Helene, my Helena, 
one kiss V and catching the trembling girl in his arms, 
he strained her to his breast, and pressed her hps 
fervently. 

" And now let us go out,^^ he added imperiously 
to his adversary, who obeyed the invitation un- 
hesitatingly. 

Helene dragged herself to a window and then sank 
insensible on the ground ; but Madame la Marquise, 
losing sight of her ordinary dignity and calmness, 
uttered a loud scream and rushed wildly into the 
grounds towards the direction in which she had seen 
the antagonists disappear. 

The woodland paths were deserted, the lightning 
flashed vividly athwart the branches of the trees, 
the thunder pealed loudly, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents ; but indifl^erent to the fury of the elements, she 
ran madly on, only stopping to listen with strained 
ears to any noise. At length the clashing of swords 
resounded close by ; and with his head bare and a 
weapon stained with blood in his hand. Count Marcy 
emerged from a bosquet and faced her. 

At the sight of him, Madame la Marquise stood 
breathless and horror-stricken. She essayed to speak, 
but her tongue clove to her mouth, and her eyes 
glared wildly at him. 

^^ You have killed Henri de Ville/^ she articulated 
at last, slowly and with difficulty. Count Marcy looked 
at her, and smiled one of his sardonic smiles. He 
could scarcely bring himself to believe that the terri- 
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Bed woman before him, with her rich velvet garments 
ill wet and bedraggled, and her long black hair float- 
ing dishevelled over her shoulders, was the haughty 
jueen of fashion and beauty — the proud ch&telaine of 
De rOrme. 

But she, with the vision of De Ville dead, never so 
[uuch as noticed the insolent scrutiny. She was only 
trying to realize what life would be to her when the 
grave had hidden away the form of De Ville for ever. 
'^ The man whom both you and your daughter love 
30 well is not dead, but he is dangerously wounded; 
and I have desired my servants to bear him to a 
peasant^s cottage in the vicinity. It is a good enough 
lodging for such as he \" the Count said scornfully. 

She grew white as a sheet, and her limbs shook as 
though palsy had suddenly seized them ; but a hopeful 
light replaced the glare in her eyes, and she tried to 
avert her face so as to conceal her emotion from the 
■nan before her. By that very movement he knew 
"that the tidings that De Ville lived had brought her 
i)ack from the frenzy of despair to a consciousness of 
"the convenances that are so omnipotent to a French- 
■woman. 

'^ And, Madame la Marquise,^^ he added with an 
-evil sneer, '^ when Henri de Ville fell to the earth, a 

woman^s name burst from his pallid lips ; that name 
^was not Adelaide !" 

She raised her head loftily. The bright colour flew 

back to her cheeks, and with a cry for revenge in her 

■soul^ she pronounced in slow and solemn accents an 

irrevocable vow. 

''Henri de Ville may perchance recover, but not 

before the heiress of De TOrme becomes the wife of 

Count Marcy V* 

18 
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PART III. 

The wealth that the southern Count had coveted was 
his, but his bride slept peacefully in the arms of death. 

HSlinedied the day of her nuptials. 

It might have been that, fragile as a flower, the 
horror of her fate killed her ; or, more terrible still, 
perchance, helpless and desperate, she flew to the grave 
as her only escape from a hated life. 

« « ^ « « 

Two months afterwards a man, thin and haggard- 
eyed, prayed earnestly beside a tomb in the chapel 
belonging to the Chateau de FOrme. Upon the marble 
tablet was inscribed — 

"Here lies 

Helens de l'Oemb, Countess Marcy. 

Heaven have mercy on her soul !" 

The shadows of evening stole gradually into the 
building, and a solemn stillness reigned aroimd, while 
the flowers that had been strewn upon the tomb sent 
up a faint and sickly odour. 

But the watcher recked nothing of loneliness. Un- 
mindful of the long vigil he kept, he leant his hot 
throbbing forehead on the cold marble and dreamt on 
— dreamt of his poor lost love, so beautiful and so 
young, who had gone from him for ever. 

Fanciful from illness and the depth of sorrow that 
had fallen upon him, a strange and feverish longing 
possessed him to see his Helene once more, with 
angels' wings and an aureole of glory round her head. 

Suddenly a slight sound broke upon the profound 
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^ence and aroused liim. Upon the side of the chapel^ 
on which some errant moonbeams cast their flickering 
lights the form of a woman was shadowed^ and a deep 
sob issued near. 

The mourner started up, with a radiant smile illu- 
minating his pallid features, and opening his arms 
wide, he cried eagerly — 
'' Helene ! my Helene V 

The figure quickly vanished, but not before a too 
well-remembered voice had murmured, in accents that 
were choked by tears — 

" Henri de Ville, think of Helene as a pure spirit 
in heaven, where no grief can reach her ! But, oh f 
if your heart can pardon, pray for the wretched and 
erring mother who lives to suffer and repent V^ 




w^^ 
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SYBIL ASHTON. 




PART I. 

, ONDON in the dog-days — dusty and 
glary, and with a temperature of 85** 
in the shade^ but possessing with all 
these drawbacks an infinite attraction 
for the pleasure-seeking and excitement- 
loving million, to whose taste the crowded balls and 
fashionable thoroughfares are a thousand times more 
in consonance than all the wondrous beauty that Dame 
Nature ever displayed in dell and wood ; for Summer^ 
the queen of the year, when coimtry air blows balmy 
with the breath of bud and blossom, is yet the zenith 
of the grande saison in the great Babylon, when fashion 
holds her court, and her votaries, flocking obsequiously 
around, are loth to quit the charmed circle, till forced 
to do so by the mandate of their imperious deity. But 
although the glitter and gaiety have many worshippers, 
and even a few believers in them, there are some 
mortals, possibly more sober-minded and sensible than 
their fellows, who are capable of perceiving the real 
hoUowness and falsity of the dazzling scene; who are 
able to trace a mask for an aching heart in the smile 
that wreathes beauty^s lips, and who can detect an 
empty purse, and even a hungry pang, ^neath a coat 
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that is a chef-d'oeuvre of Poolers ; but these are mortals 
who haye liyed long in the world, feeling its manifold 
knocks and brunts, and who have learnt by experience 
that, according to the preacher, all things are but 
*' vanity and vexation of spirit,^^ although the latter 
is often cheerftdly endured to arrive at a fleeting grati- 
fication of the former. Paul Fielding was one of the 
brotherhood of sceptics in genuine enjoyment, as, lean- 
ing at a window of a house in the West-end, his gaze 
rested wearily upon the incessant stream of passers-by 
wending their steps to the parks. His thoughts at the 
moment were none of the brightest or happiest, and 
they might possibly have imparted a more jaundiced 
hue to existence than it usually wore to him. As he 
stood in a listless attitude, the glare of the midsummer 
noon fell full upon him, but failed to lighten the 
heavy shadow on his brow. He was a tall man of 
about thirty, but with delicate features, and a slight 
fragile figure that made him look older than his age ; 
and he had a quiet earnest face, that owned no pre- 
tensions to beauty save a pair of deep honest eyes, 
and a smile, rare and grave, but as tender as a woman^s. 

The room of which he was an occupant was of large 
dimensions, and replete with all the luxuries that 
wealth could purchase and refined taste suggest, firom 
the exquisitely-painted ceiling to the Sevres vase of 
exotics that graced the centre table. 

At the farthest end from the window where Paul 
stood, lounging idly upon a sofa, was the woman he 
loved. Her hands — fair, small, aristocratic, and gleam- 
ing with jewels — played with a large fan. Her form 
was slender, and she had a graceful neck and supple 
waist, with a haughty sparkling face, and red lips that 
sneers and smiles alike became. 
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Her dark grey eyes were apparently bent on the 
ground^ but from under the black curling lashes she cast 
frequent but coyert glances towards her companion^ 
whilst an expression bordering on triumph rapidly 
crossed her countenance at the marked evident signs 
of sadness and indecision about him. 

" And it is really your determination to break with 
me, Sybil T^ Fielding said slowly, after a long pause, 
but less in a tone of interrogation than as if he were 
speaking in a dream. His eyes went out eagerly and 
pleadingly towards her ; but her head was studiously 
averted from him. 

^^ Yes, Paul ; my final determination.'^ 
There was no falter in the sweet musical voice, no 
symptom of soft;ening, no quiver on the proud red lips, 
and Paul felt his heart sink very sadly within him as 
he strove vainly to read a line of relenting in the 
beautiful face that had grown to be dearer to him 
than life, or aught else upon the earth. It was true 
he could only judge of Sybil's real feelings by the 
surface, and that was as hard and as cold as marble ; 
or perchance the rapid throbbing of the girFs breast 
beneath her muslin bodice, and the icy coldness of her 
little fingers, as they nervously marred the beauty of 
her fan, might have proved panaceas for the terrible 
pain in his heart, that blanched his features and 
made existence appear utterly valueless in his eyes. 

Sybil Ashton's downcast glance was genuine enough 
now. Not for the world would she have met her 
lover's look, fearing that by doing so she would imperil 
the carrying out of her resolution. Her cheek, usually 
brilliant with tl^e roses of health, now paled and 
flushed alternately, but that was the only visible proof 
of any perturbation within ; and Paul, utterly unable 
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to sustain silence or calmness any longer, crossed the 
room with rapid strides, and kneeling before her, 
clasped her hands tightly in his own. His voice was 
very low and broken, and, listening to its tones, none 
could have doubted how precious to him was the suit 
he so earnestly pressed. 

'^ Listen to me, Sybil, my Sybil ! I cannot believe 
you yet ! I cannot bring myself to credit that you, 
whom I have always looked upon as the best and 
kindest upon earth, can thus cruelly, heartlessly, ay, 
even wickedly , wreck a man^s whole life, as you are 
doing mine, for a mere chimera of the brain — a 
miserable folly ! Nay, do not turn away haughtily 
from me, but hear, at any rate, what I have to say ; 
and even if I fail in shaking your determination to 
cast me oflF, let me, Sybil, for the last time, tell you 
all that is within my heart. The vilest criminals are 
allowed to plead for their life : surely you will not 
deny me equal privilege with them 1" and poor Paulas 
accents grew less brave and firm each moment ; but, 
nerving himself up, he tried to go^on. 

'' For two years, Sybil, you have been my promised 
wife — ^my only thought by day, the angel whose face 
has hovered near me in my dreams by night. To 
say that I love you would be untrue ; for love, in 
the common acceptation of the word, is pale and faint 
and weak in comparison to what I feel. Darling, 
mine is worship, and not love ! Yes, you may smile 
at the bare notion of one so quiet, prosaic, even 
commonplace as me, being capable of such a feeling ; 
but it is natures like my own, slow to move, un- 
impressionable as a rule, cold and hard if you will, that, 
once aroused into passion, yield up that passion only 
in death.'^ 
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His words were eloquent with feeling, and truth 
shone out of his earnest eyes, but neither eyes nor 
voice had power to touch the woman he loved. Still 
as a statue she sat and listened, but the arms that had 
been wont to steal round his neck in happier times 
remained unmoved, and the mouth that had often 
murmured softly in his ear was mute and still. 

^* Sybil, oh think of the misery you are dooming me 
to for ever and ever ! Think of the happy hours we 
have passed together, when loving words have fallen 
from your lips, and your dear eyes have looked into 
mine ! Child, pause before you decide, and do not 
play with a human heart as with a football. You too 
will grieve when I am gone, Sybil ; and your soul, in 
spite of pride, will yearn for the love that is past — ^will 
consent to the prayer gone by. Recall your determi- 
nation, or I shall think that your reasons for sending 
me from you are scarcely the real ones. I shall 
believe, Sybil, that some one has come between your 
heart and mine.^^ 

^^ Daisy Warriner, Paul \" 

And as Sybil Ashton spoke that name, there was 
an unusual jar in the softness of her accents, and her 
lips curled themselves in a sneer. 

Fielding started up from his kneeling position^ and 
let go the hands he held. 

For a moment or so anger and impatience were 
the chief expressions on his countenance, but they 
quickly passed away, leaving a weary and hopeless 
look behind them. The bright summer day had 
brought him a vast deal of unhappiness, and vexation 
as well. He had been grappling with unreasonable 
fancies, and vainly trying to argue with his com- 
panion, striving hard to ignite a spark of right feeling 
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in her bosom on the subject of contention between 
them. Jealousy^ and a jealousy that was still more 
diflScult to combat with for the very reason that it wa» 
so utterly groundless and wild, had taken deep root 
within her, and all his arguments and efforts were 
futile to eradicate the foul weed. But he loved her 
quite as honestly and passionately as he had averred 
full many a time, and he could not bear to let her 
drifb away from him without a desperate struggle to 
keep her. The name she had given utterance to, 
although it was a pretty one, possessed the power 
apparently of conjuring up all manner of evil feeling, 
for her face had suddenly clouded darkly, all the 
sparkle had died out of it, and skilful physiognomists, 
might have traced a hard sullen line round her mouth, 
whilst on her long black lashes a tear, evoked by the 
green-eyed monster, glistened brightly, in spite of her 
evident desire to sustain an indifferent exterior. That 
tear of sensibility was, however, more precious in 
Paulas sight than a diamond, since it proved that, cold 
and callous as she had appeared to be, she was not 
quite devoid of feeling, and he yet had the power to 
touch her heart. He sat down beside her, but the 
arm that had crept round her waist was quickly and 
gently put aside, and she shrank away a little distance 
from him. Paul felt the movement more than he 
could see it, and although of a firm and manly nature, 
at that moment he would have willingly cried like a 
child. SybiFs slightest unkindliness was wont to cut 
him to the soul. He was a good and a true man, 
living a pure and blameless life, and paramount 
amongst his manifold virtues was his fidelity in thought 
and deed to her whom he had asked to be his wife^ 
For the space of two years she had been the one 
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woman in all the world to him, and sooner than have 
hurt her by disloyalty, he would have given up life, 
for that life's whole happiness was centred in Sybil. 
To her he was indulgent even to weakness ; and to do 
her smallest will he would readily have sacrificed 
everything but right. Hitherto it had been smooth 
enough, the path of love, shadowed now and then by 
a lovers^ quarrel, in which the sweetness of reconcilia- 
tion made up for temporary grief; but now a gigantic 
struggle had arisen, and Sybil or conscience was at 
stake. As he sat, drinking in with rapt eyes the 
beauty that his soul as well as his eyes worshipped, 
he felt love mighty, omnipotent, overweighting the 
balance. What on earth could make up to him for 
the loss of the woman he so dearly loved ? and a little 
while, and sooner than give up the blessed hope of 
possessing her for his wife, he would have yielded to 
her wishes and lost his own self-respect ; but shaking 
oflF the glamour of her presence and collecting Iris 
failing strength, he determined to give up love, and 
to follow the dictates of duty. 

^^ Sybil,^^ he said gravely, and he succeeded in 
steadying his tones while he prepared himself for an 
unsuccessful issue to his appeal, ^^ you know ftdl well 
that Daisy Warriner can in no wise interfere between 
you and me. You must surely feel that you have all 
my heart, and that the affection I give her is that 
which a man bestows on a young sister. My very 
soul is yours, Sybil, and it will be a death-blow to my 
happiness to lose you ; but I swore on my knees at 
the bedside of Daisy^s dying father that, with heaven's 
help, I would always befriend and serve his orphan 
child. And here, Sybil, see, again upon my knees, 
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although you may cast me oflF for ever, I reiterate 
that most solemn oath V^ 

The girl had forgotten all her efforts at coldness 
and composure as he spoke, and as his last words 
fell upon her ears, she started up from her seat, and 
stood looking down upon him with flashing eyes, out 
of which all tenderness had gone. Her cheeks were 
aflame with a crimson that enhanced her beauty two- 
fold, and her fingers were clenched together in anger 
and agitation. 

'* Enough, Paul ; you need say no more. It is you 
who have decided the future by choosing between 
Daisy Warriner and me. I would not consent to be 
your wife for the world, with the prospect of a 
presence I hate and distrust shadowing my hearth, 
and destroying the happiness of each hour of my life ! 
No divided heart for me ! The man I marry must be 
all my own, and 1^11 have no interlopers in my home. 
Sooner than give up the unspeakable bliss of watching 
over Miss Warriner's welfare, you prefer to place an 
eternal barrier between you and me. Paul, you have 
never loved me, and I have been a fool to believe that 
you did \" she exclaimed passionately with scorn, and 
she swept haughtily past him towards the door. 

. Fielding caught her dress and arrested her steps. 
She glanced hastily at his white face and working 
lips, and stood still. 

*' I have chosen between you and duty, Sybil. No 
woman upon earth could take me away from you ; but I 
feel that even with you as my wife I should be an un- 
happy man, with the voice of conscience perpetually 
reproaching me for having perjured the vow made to 
a dying fellow-creature. I cannot send Daisy out 
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into the world, even thougli her presence will recall 
each moment the memory of the woman I worshipped 
and lost. But, oh Sybil, my souFs love, if you mU 
send me from you, do not let it be in anger and 
scorn, but rather in a tender pity and earnest regret, 
that to preserve honour and faith I must yield up all 
that would have made life heaven to me. Speak to 
me, lay your lips once more against my own, and bid 
me go if it must be ; but let me bear away with me 
a last loving look — let your voice fall once more 
kindly on my ears !" 

Not a glance, not a word. The dark grey eyes 
were glittering with repressed feeling, but there was 
no light of love within them, and Sybil^s white teeth 
were pressed down on her red under lip, that no 
emotion should be visible. 

Paul rose up to his fiill height and confronted her. 
For a minute or two he seemed to be intently study- 
ing feature by feature of her face, with a strange and 
wistful look on his own countenance, but the study 
was evidently unsatisfactory. SybiFs face, like her 
heart, seemed to have suddenly become a sealed book 
to him. He took her hand, but it did not tremble in 
his grasp, and he felt that his cause was lost. 

" Good-bye, Sybil ; and if prayers of mine avail 
on high, heaven will bestow every blessing upon you. 
You know best if you are acting for your own happi- 
ness, and in spite of all / suffer, I sincerely trust you 
are right. But if at any time,^^ and he bent towards 
her, while his voice grew softer, and his lips quivered, 
" when your judgment is cooler, reflection shows you 
how cruelly you are punishing me for a mere fancy, 
Sybil, write to me, only one word, and I shall be at 
your feet.^^ 
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'^ I shall never write to you/' she said coldly and 
curtly. And Fielding, without another look towards 
her^ took up his hat and strode out of the room. 
The treatment he had received revealed a new phase 
in the character of the woman he loved, that startled 
him, and caused a bitterness of spirit that length of 
time would alone smooth away. 

" Paul, forgive me ! come back,'' cried Sybil, and 
with tears blinding her eyes she rushed first to the 
door and then to the window, but only in time to see 
Fielding's tall figure turn quickly down a quiet by- 
street. She gazed out after him eagerly, hope 
whispering the flattering tale that, unable to give 
her up, he would return and renew his persuasions ; 
and dreamily to herself she pictured a scene in which, 
after a proper display of pride, she would relent, and 
become the recipient of her lover's warm gratitude 
and eloquent thanks for having restored to him the 
happiness he craved. But the moments slipped by, 
and after a while Sybil, with her haughty looks and 
stately manner all flown, walked despondingly back to 
the sofa, and, burying her face in the cushion, sobbed 
as if her heart would break. Although it was barely 
an hour since Paul had left her, she seemed to realiie 
completely that she had lost him for ever, and already 
she yearned to have him once more beside her. The 
sudden opening of the door behind roused her and 
stilled her sobs. For an instant she fancied Paul 
had returned, and with quickened pulses and the hot 
blood rushing to her face, she sat quite still, but with 
her heart beating audibly. The sight of her mother's 
figure dispelled her fancy; and, ashamed of the 
emotion she had given way to, she averted her 
countenance, and trusted to escape notice. But Mrs. 
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Ashton's shrewd eyes detected the traces of tears at 
once^ and^ anxious to ascertain if any serious rupture 
had occurred between Sybil and her betrothed, she 
forgot her accustomed circumlocution and questioned 
pithily — 

^^ Where is Mr. Fielding, Sybil?" 

*^ Gone," murmured the girl, gulping down a sob. 

^^ Gone!— where?" 

^' I do not know." 

^^ When does he return ?" 

^^ Never!'' And with that ominous word sounding a 
death-kneU to all her hope and happiness, Sybil burst 
into a violent torrent of tears, and made no effort to 
conceal her suffering. 

The desire of Mrs. Ashton's heart was fulfilled. To 
break off the engagement between her daughter and 
Paul had been the end and aim of her life for some 
time, but she had scarcely known how to set about its 
accomplishment. Paul was neither sufficiently af- 
fluent nor aristocratic to please her, and personally 
she had a virulent dislike to him. She was a 
thorough woman of the world, full of wiles and 
deceptions, that to Paulas frank and honest nature 
were mean and contemptible ; and although he forced 
himself to be civil to her, he could not entirely dis- 
guise his real sentiments. And Mrs. Ashton, cunning 
and penetrating, detected the hollowncss of his friend- 
liness, especially as Paul was no adept in hypocrisy. 
She had long repined at the notion that her daughter; 
wealthy and beautiful, should have drawn so poor a 
prize as a country gentleman, possessing neither title 
nor riches. Whilst poor SybiFs eyes were dim with 
crying, Mrs. Ashton smiled quietly and complacently 
to herself, and in lieu of attempting to console her 
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child by a display of maternal affection^ she walked 
to the opposite mirror on pretence of arranging her 
headgear^ but in reality to gain time for consideration 
as to the most politic mode of conduct under the 
circumstances. She could scarcely bring herself to 
believe that it was a final rupture. It was probably 
but a lovers' quarrel, which would have the eflFect of 
tightening the chain rather than loosening it; but 
she resolved to improve the occasion towards further- 
ing her wishes if possible^ and to strike while the iron 
was hot. 

'^ Sybil, I have noticed for some little time that 
your manner towards Mr. Fielding has been cold. 
What has he done to anger you V^ 

Sybil shook her head, and sighed as she remem- 
bered how little Paul had tried to anger her with his 
gentle forbearance and never-failing consideration^ 
and in a low broken voice she murmured, " I am not 
angry with him in the least, manmia.^' 

" Then it is jealousy that has been the cause of 
your unusual depression lately V 

She elicited no reply save a few more tears and one 
or two repressed sobs ; so Mrs. Ashton smoothed care- 
fully her ample silken skirts, and sitting down beside 
her daughter, commenced in silvery sympathizing 
accents — 

" My poor child, of course it was jealousy, and of 
Daisy Warriner ! And who could wonder at it ? It 
is very seldom that such affection as Mr. Fielding 
evinces for a girl of Miss Warriner's age and attrac- 
tion is purely paternal, especially when he must be 
gratified by the excessive fondness that the yoimg lady 
so openly demonstrates for her ^ guardian,' as she 
styles him. A ^ guardian ' is such a safe name, you 
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know. Loving you as I do, my dearest Sybil, I have, 
I candidly confess, experienced a good deal of very 
grave anxiety on the subject, and have deplored your 
unfortunate entanglement immensely. The truth is, 
that you are much too handsome and admired to be 
made the recipient of a divided heart.^' 

Sybil winced under the cruel thrust. It was a 
repetition of her own words to Paul. It was a bitter 
thought that PauPs love should be given to any 
besides herself, and to have that thought embodied in 
words cut her to the soul. 

" Why should Paul profess to care for me if he 
loves another V' she asked in a petulant voice ; while 
inwardly she sorely resented her mother^s insinuations 
that appeared to reflect on the truth and honesty of 
her lover, although but a short time back she herself 
had been sceptical of his faith and afl'ection. 

Mrs. Ashton had erred in her tact, and she per- 
ceived at once that to make Sybil the champion of Paul 
would be fatal to her cause, so she determined to 
call up a powerful aid — ^the pride that, though dor- 
mant occasionally, was yet the principal characteristic 
of Sybils nature. 

^^Mr. Fielding, caught by your beauty, doubtless 
fancied himself in love with you when he proposed; 
and when he discovered the very patent fact that \m 
love was returned tenfold, of course both honour and 
pity forbade his breaking his plighted word until per- 
chance some good opportunity for release was offered 
him. Your undisguised jealousy has made that 
opportunity ; and probably salving his conscience with 
the thought that it is not his fault, but your own, 
that a rupture has occurred, he has gone, feeling a 
free and happy man again V^ 
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Surely the memory of poor Paul's white face and 
trembling voice should have given the lie to Mrs, 
Ashton^s assertion, but Sybil, with the vision of Daisy 
Warriner^s dainty head with its golden tresses haunt- 
ing her, lost sight of sense and reason. She shook 
with passion at the bare notion of the undignified 
position she had borne so long, and for a moment 
Paul was a truly miserable man, for the woman he 
loved hated him. 

*^ Pity made him keep his word to me,^^ she ejacu- 
lated in a loud metallic voice. All the tears in her 
eyes were dried up by the fire of deep indignation, 
and a contemptuous sneer was upon her mouth, as, 
rising from her seat, she plucked from her bosom a 
flower that Paul had brought her, and stamped 
wrathfuUy upon it. 

^'Mr. Fielding shall not have my unhappiness to 
lay as a burden on his conscience. As long as I be- 
lieved in his aflPection, I gave him mine ; but hearts, 
thank heaven, are not brittle like glass, to be broken 
at man's will ! There, mamma ; ^ Richard is himself 
again !' I shall never be Sybil Fielding now, so pre- 
pare yourself at once for the onerous task of finding 
a rich and titled husband for your daughter.^' 

Sybil's sudden spirit was very forced, and Mrs, 
Ashton was too wise to be deceived ; but her cue was 
to believe in it, while inwardly she dreaded the inevi- 
table reaction. 

" It makes me happy, my child, to see that your 
attachment to that Mr. Fielding'' (she could not 
resist showing her dislike to him by the little word 
" that") ^^ is not quite so strong and deep-seated as I 
feared. There are so many men so much more 
worthy of you, I am sure ; and you will soon learn 
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to love some one else a thousand times dearer than 
yon have imagined yon loved him/' 

*^ Never \" said Sybil, impressively, but so lowly that 
it failed to reach her mother's ear. To find Paul 
again by her side, to throw her arms round his neck 
and hear him protest that she alone possessed his 
heart, was all that seemed worth living for ; but driv- 
ing away the strong yearning she felt, she began 
singing, ^^Oh maiden, beware of a gallant young 
knight/' 

The mantel-clock striking six interrupted her song. 
Mrs. Ashton scanned the flushed face anxiously; 
many a heart is caught in the rebound, she remem- 
bered ; and at this time, just when Sybil was tortured 
by anger and jealousy, she would be more likely to 
show amicableness if not favour towards another 
suitor. Sitting down, she hurriedly wrote and de- 
spatched a note, while Sybil, engrossed in her own 
thoughts, never so much as noticed her actions. The 
agitation of the afternoon had considerably marred 
her looks, and with her fair cheeks all stained by tears 
and her eyelids swollen, she was far from being as 
presentable as maternal solicitude desired. The day 
was growing on, the sun was getting lower and lower, 
and yet Sybil lingered at the window in her simple 
morning attire, with her wealth of hair pushed care- 
lessly and unbecomingly oflF her throbbing foreheadi 
and her sad eyes fixed on the identical spot on which 
she had seen the last of Paul. 

" Sybil, I think a few friends are coming to dine, 
and it is getting near seven already," murmured Mrs. 
Ashton, plaintively. She felt herself somewhat ag- 
grieved. She had written in post-haste to bid a guest 
ifi the festive board, and the object of the impiiomptu 
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invitation would be entirely defeated by the ap- 
pearance of Sybil, after all her trouble. The girl, 
absorbed in her own miserable thoughts, did not hear 
a word. 

" Sybil, I believe that Sir Courtenay Hayes will 
dine here at eight. Are you going to stand there and 
indulge in vain regret for a lost lover, instead of 
making yourself presentable to other people ?" Mrs. 
Ashton exclaimed impatiently. 

" I am to make myself beautiful for Sir Courtenay 
Hayes, you mean, mamma,^' Sybil answered with a 
scornful laugh, as she turned reluctantly away from 
the spot that had a potent charm for her, and looked 
wistfully round the room as if picturing to herself the 
different positions and places that Paul had taken 
that day. 

" 'Tis good to be merry and wise, 

'Tis good to be honest and true ; 
"Tis good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.* 

Eh, mamma?'' And stooping and picking up Paul's 
poor crushed flower that lay behind her mother, she 
hastily thrust it into the folds of lier bodice, and left 
the room. Half an hour later, in the freshest of 
toilettes, with her magnificent hair wreathed into 
plaits, her eyes bright and cloudless, and her red lips 
beaming with smiles, she sat by Sir Courtenay 
Hayes' side, apparently as brilliant and happy as 
though no such person as Paul Fielding had ever 
touched her heart, and then left her for tlie sake of 
another. 
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PART II. 

Nothing could hajj^ presented a prettier picture to 
the eye than Holm wood Grange, as the rays of the 
setting sun fell upon it, gilding the tops of the trees 
with a golden glory, and tinting all around with a 
soft and mellow light. Not that Holmwood Grange 
possessed any stateliness or grandeur about it ; there 
was no aspiration to the Gothic or Corinthian in the 
architecture, and nothing artistic in the arrangement 
of the grounds. The house itself was simply a square 
substantial edifice of grey stone, here and there con- 
siderably darkened by time, and it had big bow win- 
dows opening down to a flower-bedecked lawn. An 
ancient pear-tree covered the fa9ade of the building, 
and there was a roomy inviting porch with honey- 
suckle trails falling over it. An air of well-to-do 
comfort characterized the whole place, but there was 
not the faintest attempt at ostentation or show of any 
kind. It was just the house to suit a family whose 
genealogy was long and whose tastes were refined; 
but to a nouveau riche such a domicile would have 
been objectionable in the highest degree. A girl, 
blonde in type, and petite in her proportion rather 
than thin, with a face that owned a pair of soft 
serious blue eyes, and a shower of bright hair that 
fell below her waist, flitted in and out of the house 
with a basket of freshly-cut roses on her arm, with 
which she busily adorned the drawing-room, where a 
vase or glass met her gaze. Absorbed in her pretty 
task, she hovered about with her basket of floral 
treasures, a Titania, a very queen of the flowers, with 
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her ripe red lips and rich glowing cheeks ; while an 
old lady seated by the window in a capacious arm- 
chair watched her evolutions with a pleased expression. 

'^ Daisy, my child, one would think that some grand 
gala event was in prospect, by the pains you are taking 
to ornament the room/' Mrs. Fielding remarked with 
a smile. 

PauPs mother had been a celebrated beauty in her 
youth, and age, although it had whitened her nut- 
brown hair and placed a few lines on her placid brow, 
had failed to dispel the ineflFable charm of her smile ; 
but the charm was somewhat rare, for since the death 
of her husband a great deal of the wonted joyousness 
of her nature lay buried in his grave. 

*^ And is not PauFs coming home a grand gala 
event for both you and me ?" the girl answered, turn- 
ing affectionately towards her companion. " He has 
been absent a whole fortnight, you know, and although 
there is no place like home, especially when that home 
is the dear old Grange, and you are in it'' — and Daisy 
"Warriner, carelessly flinging her basket aside, threw 
herself on her knees before Mrs. Fielding, and taking 
hold of her hands, implanted a loving kiss upon them 
— *' yet Holmwood loses half its charm and brightness 
-when Paul is away. There, I know you will indorse 
that sentiment heartily enough ! I shall be so glad 
to see him again, and hear all about London, and 
whether he has enjoyed himself; but of course he 
has \" she added in a confident tone, with a stress on 
the " of course." 

A shade passed undeniably over the mother's brow 
as she listened ; maternal love such as hers is quick in 
perception even to a misfortune. Adoring her only 
son, and trembling lest aught should happen to disturb 
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the even current of his life, she was given to fancying 
trials and troubles in prospect for him, which were 
often bnt the offsprings of an anxious imagination. 
In the great event which woold be for him the turmng- 
point of bliss or woe — namely, matrimonj, she had been 
wofully disappointed. In spite of Sybil Ashton^s mani- 
fold attractions and wealth — for she was an heiress- 
Panics mother, her faculties sharpened by infinite affec- 
tion, detected faults in the fiancie which in her estima- 
tion were in nowise balanced by beauty and riches. 
She noted imperfection in temper, and a craving 
for general admiration, which to her ideas augured 
wondrously ill for a quiet existence, and boded far 
from a cloudless future for Paul, whose temperament 
was singularly sensitive, and whose habits were very 
domestic; moreover, his notions of women^s conduct 
were unusually strict. But the die was cast, Sybil 
Ashton was to be his wife, whether she was suited to 
him or otherwise; and Mrs. Fielding, knowing that 
remonstrance or advice would avail nothing, and 
merely raise up an ill-feeling against herself, kept her 
fears and regrets within her own breast, and essayed 
to hope for the best. She had cherished for long 
years a desire that Daisy, the orphan of an old and 
valued friend, and the purest and gentlest of beings, 
should be PauPs wife ; and the announcement of his 
betrothal to Sybil fell like a thunderbolt upon her, 
dispersing all her pleasant visions and plans. Instead 
of little Daisy, whom she loved already as though she 
had been hor own child, a stranger maiden, with a 
haiighty face and imperious ways, was to become an 
inmate of the old walls within which most of her happy 
and peaceful married life had been spent ; and although 
to leave the roof that would shelter Paul's head. 
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she had resolved to seek another dwelling when he 
brought home his bride. 

'^ I trust that Paul has enjoyed himself/' she said 
after a pause, during which her features had borne a 
sadder expression than usual. " But there is no cer- 
tainty of happiness in this world, Daisy f and tears 
glistened on her lashes as she spoke in a hopeless 
tone, which went straight to her hearer^s heart ; 
and, by way of sympathy, Daisy^s orbs grew humid 
too. 

" Of course he has been a great deal with Sybil in 
London, which in itself is a pleasure to him ; that is, 
if she has been kind and gentle all the while ; but 
Sybil^s moods are a little changeable, you know. 
Daisy, do you like her V^ she asked suddenly, looking 
full into the girl's face, as if to try and read a truthful 
answer to her query in the frank blue eyes and mobile 
face j but whether Daisy was embarrassed by the 
bluntness of the question, or whether she disliked 
avowing her real sentiments on the subject of Miss 
Ashton, she flushed scarlet and lowered her white lids 
for a moment before she replied. 

*^ Yes, I like her,^^ she said hesitatingly ; ^^ that is, 
sometimes. She is so strange, and appears now and 
then to hate the sight of me, but perhaps it is all 
fancy on my part. Any way, she loves Paul ; and if 
she had ten thousand faults, I should forgive them all 
for the sake of that one virtue.^^ 

" Do you like Paul so much, then, that those who 
appreciate him find favour in your eyes V interrogated 
the mother, curious to discover Daisy's real feelings 
towards him ; and yet reluctant to find her fears con- 
firmed, that the girl cherished an imfortunate attach- 
ment, which could only bring her misery. 
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" Like Paul ! I love him with all my heart V' was 
the frank answer, given warmly and honestly. " And 
who could help loving him, that knew him — ^the best, 
dearest, and noblest of human beings ! I do not believe 
there is any one to compare with him in the world — 
except one, perhaps/^ she murmured sotto voce, with 
a pretty blush, but the reservation did not reach her 
companion's ears. 

" Come, dear, do not look so sad, or Paul will not 
believe how happy we are to have him back again; 
and here he is \" she exclaimed joyfully, as she fle^ 
out on the lawn, at the extremity of which PauFs 
figure was visible. He walked slowly^ and his face 
looked terribly white and wan,, while his eyes were 
tired and downcast ; but when his glance fell upon 
his mother — who had risen from her seat and waited 
to welcome him at the window — ^it was as full of 
aflFection as ever. His first embrace was for her, and 
then he stooped and touched Daisy's forehead with 
his lips, and as he did so, a heavy sigh escaped him 
involuntarily. 

" Why, Paul, what ails yott 1" Daisy asked in sur- 
prise ; and, attracted by her words to his appearance, 
his mother gazed at him anxiously. The two pairs of 
eyes, though in truth they were filled with tenderness 
for him, yet seemed to him a difficult ordeal to stand 
in the perturbed state of his mind ; and desirous of 
avoiding any explanation until he felt calmer and 
braver, he forced a slight laugh, and began busying 
himself in divesting his pocket of two small cases. 
The first one he opened and presented to Daisy ; it 
contained a locket in the form of two hearts united by 
a lovers' wreath, and surmounted by the letters D. W. 
and E. F. in turquoises. The girl examined her gift 
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'with delight, and blushing rosy red handed it for Mrs. 
Fielding^s inspection. 

" What is the meaning of the letters E. F. T' she 
&sked in astonishment, after some moments spent in 
puzzling her head over the device. 

Paul and Daisy exchanged glances, and in PauFs 
face, in spite of his misery, a gleam of mischief was 
visible as he replied : 

" E. F., mother ? They mean ' ever faithful,' to be 
sure ! Daisy is a good true-hearted little thing, and 
80 I fancied the words were very applicable.^' 

Mrs. Fielding thought so too, and then she fell to 
wondering whether Paul really knew of the extent of 
Daisy's faithful love for him, or surely he would never 
have been so thoughtlessly cruel as to try her feelings 
by such a present. It appeared such a mockery to 
offer to one who was the victim of an unrequited 
affection, the emblem of happy and mutual love. She 
was aroused from her reverie by the tones of her son's 
voice sounding strange and broken to her ears. 

'^ And here is something for you, mother, which I 
know you will not fail to prize ;" and he put into her 
hand a beautifully painted miniature of himself. lie 
had taken it off Sybil Ashton's desk as he left her, 
thinking that she would not care to keep it when she 
could cast him off so heartlessly. Mrs. Fielding stared 
at the portrait aghast, and then at the original. His 
face, pale as ashes, yet bore an impassive look, save an 
uucontrollable quiver on his mouth, and a tortured 
expression in his deep honest eyes. 

"Paul, what on earth is the meaning of this? 
Why, this picture belongs to Sybil !" she exclaimed, 
hastily. 

" It means that " But poor Paul broke down 
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completely ; while his mother, in utter consternation, 
saw him bow his head on the table, and iJEmcied, 
horror-struck, that a soimd very much resembling a 
sob burst from his breast. In another minute both 
she and Daisy were beside him, listening to his in- 
coherent words. 

'^ Sybil and I have parted, mother — ^parted for 
ever ; and I feel as if it will be difficult for me to look 
up again. It seems as if the world had grown suddenly 
dark, and that life has no more hope or light for me. 
But do not blame ?tej\ It is all my fault ; I cannot 
make her as happy as she desires to be, so it was 
better to say good-bye.^^ 

Mrs. Fielding^s lips — ^although her nature was good 
and amiable — curled a little scornfully at the notion 
of her son failing to make any woman happy ; and 
she could not help resenting inwardly that Miss 
Ashton was so difficult to please. It struck her that 
Daisy ought to be in a heaven of bliss, now that Paul 
was free again, and she turned quickly to look at her ; 
but Daisy's young face was bathed with tears, and 
PauFs unhappiness was reflected sympathizingly in her 
whole countenance. Believing, as she fully did, in 
the existence of excellence in human nature, Mrs. 
Fielding could hardly bring herself to credit that so 
much unselfishness found a place in a woman^s heart, 
that Daisy cocdd so utterly forget the fulfilment of 
her own desire in sorrow for Paulas evident un- 
happiness. 

Paul lifted up his head in a little while, to find Ins 
motiier^s eyes fixed tearfully upon him. There was 
an expression of pity in them too; and although it 
was his mother who pitied him, his pride rebelled 
against it. Both she and Daisy were silent, knowing 
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that such suffering as his could not be ameliorated by 
any attempts at consolation. Probably in that very 
moment, when the bitterness of losing Sybil was fresh, 
he exaggerated her merits tenfold within himself, and 
felt that nothing would ever reconcile him to his loss. 
Time alone was the only healer for his ailment. He 
longed to be alone, to be able to indulge in his grief 
without witnesses ; to be able to dwell undisturbed on 
Sybil's image that filled his whole heart, until the 
thought that he never again should clasp her to him 
or call her '' wife^' drove him, calm, sensible, reason- 
able being as he was, nigh to a frenzy of which he felt 
ashamed. He loved the two sympathizing faces beside 
him, and yet he hated their presence. Sybil, cruel, 
heartless, and fickle, was all he wanted upon earth. 
Her faults were dearer in his eyes than others' virtues; 
her very jealousy that had separated them was precious 
to him, since it proved that she loved him. He had 
done his duty, and conscience was approving, but life 
seemed an utter blank, and existence without Sybil 
was worthless. To crown all, the thought that the 
woman he loved would belong to another kept rising 
before him, and crushing all hope and brightness out 
of his breast. And this was the man, broken in spirit, 
weary of living, of whom Mrs. Ashton had spoken so 
harshly, of whom even Sybil herself had been sceptical ! 

" I think ril go and take a turn in the garden — 
the air may do me good,'^ Paul said, quietly; and 
without a word his companions let him pass out. 

Then the two women looked at each other, and, 
after the fashion of their sex, both cried and embraced, 
and then grew calmer. 

" Daisy,'' murmured the elder lady after a pause, 
'^ now that the matter is ended, it is a relief to me to 
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tell you that the idea of Paul's marriage with Sybil 
Ashton has caused me infinite pain and anxiety. She 
is not suited to him in the very least/' 

"She is not half good enough for him/' Daisy 
answered, warmly, while she looked angry and indig- 
nant. " I feel certain that the rupture is her doing 
and not his, and yet, with his usual kindness and 
consideration, he wants us to believe he only is in 
fault. It breaks my heart to see dear Paul suffer soP* 
And big tears came into the girl's blue eyes, making 
them look like violets glistening with dew. 

^^ He may get over it, and learn to be thankful that 
a rupture has occurred," the mother said, fervently. 
Her wish was jfather to the hope, but she was in truth 
doubtful of so happy a result. She knew Paul's true 
steadfast nature too well to think that he would easily 
forget one that he had allowed to creep into his heart, 
until losing Sybil was like losing a part of himself. 
^'And perhaps, Daisy, some one may console him 
completely for Miss Ashton," Mrs. Fielding added, 
with a meaning look. She was not fitted to be 
Jesuitical in the least, and her attempt to discover how 
the land lay was puny and futile. 

'' I trust and pray he may soon be himself again ! '' 

And as Daisy spoke, Mrs. Fielding wondered that 
her face did not change or colour. The pretty blue 
eyes shone with honest feeling, but there was no love- 
light in their depths as they met Paul's mother's 
penetrating gaze ; and the soft rosy lips, when they 
uttered a wish for Paul's renewed peace of mind, had 
no nervous tremble upon them, such as a concealed 
attachment, with its attendant fears and hopes, would 
have given. The very candour on the white brow was 
unpromising ; yet Mrs. Fielding went on — 
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" It seems a strange time to talk of PauFs future 
happiness^ just as he has returned to us, broken and 
miserable ; but we are all apt to be selfish, you know, 
Daisy, and I have had so many painful hours lately, 
that I cannot help wishing I had something pleasant 
and peaceful to look forward to/^ 

" 1 wish I could give you peace and happiness for 
the rest of your life,^^ murmured Daisy, aflectionately, 
nestling up to Mrs. Fielding^s side, and stroking her 
plump white hand caressingly. 

" And so you can V^ 

'^ I V^ exclaimed the girl in unfeigned surprise. 

"Yes, you; by making Paul love you, and by 
becoming his wife \" 

Poor Daisy turned as white as her namesake flower, 
and looked as though she were on the point of swoon- 
ing, while she let go her hold of her companion and 
shrank into herself. She felt terribly like a culprit — 
-wicked, and basely ungrateful for all the care and 
tenderness that had been lavished on her for long 
years ; but she was silent only for a moment, feeling 
that she could not be guilty of deception for all the 
world. 

'^ Much as I care for Paul, I could never become 
his wife,^' she articulated almost inaudibly, with hot 
cheeks and quivering lips ; but she was heard plainly 
enough. 

" And why not T^ Mrs. Fielding spoke out sharply, 
for the first time in her life, to the orphan whom she 
had always treated with a mother's love. The sharp- 
ness of the tone struck cruelly on Daisy's ears, and 
hanging down her head, she stood silent and trem- 
bling. 

" Like the rest of the world,'' Mrs. Fielding said. 
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bitterly ; '^ apparently sincere, in reality deceitfol. I 
thought you loved Paul so much ; that he was all that 
is noble and good in mankind ; that no one on earth 
was to be compared with him; and yet, like the 
generality of women, when you might secure this vara 
avis for yourself, you begin to vacillate and to shrink 
back, and are loth to insure happiness to the man 
because you are not certain of your own mind. Daisy, 
I believed better things of you. I did think that you 
looked on Holmwood as your real home — upon Paul 
and myself as the two dearest to you in the world. I 
could have staked my existence on your affection for 
us — on your love for Paul V* 

" I care for you and Paul with all my heart,'^ 
sobbed Daisy. ^^ I shall never forget your kindness 
to me, even if you turn against me now and send me 
from you.^' And at the vision of her expulsion from 
the dear old Grange, the girl^s tears coursed rapidly 
down her pale cheeks. ^' But I could never marry 
Paul,, even if he wished it." 

Her auditor's mouth curled scornfully, and with an 
uncontrollable gesture she pushed Daisy a little away 
from her ; but Daisy clung to her arm with gentle 
force, and looked up wistfully and deprecatingly into 
the angry face. 

" Again may I ask why it is so impossible for you 
to become my son's wife?'' 

The question was put in a formal crushing tone, 
and Daisy felt that it was scarcely the moment for a 
love confidence ; but there was no help for her. It 
seemed so hard to the lonely child, whose own mother 
was sleeping in her narrow grave, that in the very 
event of her life, which to her young heart seemed the 
gravest and most engrossing, she was deprived of a 
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single sympathizing ear — that no single loving voice 
would whisper kind words of hope for her happiness 
and his. 

'^ Because I love another. I love Everard Forrester,^^ 
she said shyly; and as she uttered the name, the 
colour came back to her face and the light to her eyes. 

Mrs. Fielding stared aghast, as she realized the 
demolition of her darling castle in the air. " And 
Paul has known this all the while, and approves V 

Daisy bowed her head in assent. 

" Both Paul and you have been in league to deceive 
me. Those letters on the locket stand for Everard 
Forrester, and not for ^ Ever Faithful.^ ^^ 

^^ Madre mia, they stand for both ! Everard and I 
have been engaged for months — ever since the ball at 
Christmas time ; but we have been obliged to keep 
our secret, for his father has sworn to disinherit hini 
if he marries a dowerless girl. So we live in hope 
that some day the old man may change his mind, and 
let us be happy. Paul has known all about it, but he 
thought it would worry you to hear how imcertain 
everything is. But we never wished to deceive you ; 
and you will not refuse to give Everard and me your 
blessing when we do marry, will you?^' she added, 
raising her pleading eyes. 

For all answer Mrs. Fielding stooped and kissed 
her, while the utter vanity of human desires passed 
through her mind as she did so. Paul was a free 
man. His engagement to Sybil was at an end, a 
desideratum which she had long had at heart ; but 
Daisy, the prize that she had always looked upon as 
entirely within her son^s grasp, was out of his reach. 
Daisy felt a tear fall on her face with the embrace she 
received. 
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^' Do not grieve so — Paul will be happy yet/' she 
said, soothingly. '* I feel sure that Miss Ashton will 
discover his sterling worth directly she thinks she has 
lost him ; and there will be no sacrifice too great for 
her to make, in the hope of winning him back/' 

^^ If so. Heaven grant that it may turn out for his 
happiness. So good a son surely deserves a good wife, 
and a loving and faithful heart; but to my ideas, 
Sybil Ashton will give no more thoughts to a dis- 
carded lover than she would to a worn-out glove/' 

And Paul, as he paced sadly up and down the 
garden- walk, was of his mother's opinion. Sybil, with 
her manifold attractions, had never lacked admirers 
even when her betrothed was by her side ; and Paul 
had suflered many a pang in silence, as he noted the 
beaming smiles she so lavishly dispensed to the butter- 
flies around. He knew that expostulation was useless 
with one so wilful and spoilt as his beautiful love, so 
he had controlled himself, and had trusted to the 
eflects of his own deep affection to wean her from all 
that was distasteful in his sight. Once his wife, he 
felt assured her fancy would never run astray, and, 
guarded by the shield of his mighty affection, he 
thought, like Caesar's spouse, she should never even be 
suspected ; but now, absent from him, free to accept 
the addresses of other men, beset by flatterers, intoxi- 
cated by the admiration which was her due, poor Paul 
knew that there was no stability of feeling in her on 
which he could anchor a hope that he would not 
be easily forgotten. 

The evening shadows had fallen, but through the 
gloom he fancied he saw Sybil's eyes flashing brightly, 
and her proud lips smiling sweetly, although it wa« 
but a matter of hours since he and she had said good- 
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bye. The fancy was bad enough, cutting him to the 
soul, and Paul strove to drive it away from him. 
'' Surely/' he murmured to himself, '' she will bury 
the dead love quite out of sight ere she looks upon a 
£resh one with favour.'^ 

Fortunately for him, the gift of clairvoyance is a 
rare one, or the suflering of his sleepless sight would 
have been tenfold greater. 

It was about ten days after his return to Holm- 
wood that Paul entered the breakfast- room one 
morning with an open letter in his hand, and his face 
whiter and more weary-looking than ever. 

" Daisy,'' he said, in a low voice, which he tried 
vainly to steady, while an ashen hue crept over his 
features, " here is news for both you and me. Everard's 
father, seized with apoplexy, died suddenly yesterday, 
and Everard Forrester, master of his actions at last, 
comes to Holmwood as soon as the fiineral is over. 
Let me be the first to congratulate you on your future 
happiness ;" and he pressed a brotherly kiss on her 
blooming face. " And now, Daisy, congratulate me 
in return. Sybil Ashton has forgotten me already, 
and has pledged herself to old Sir Courtenay 
Hayes !" 



PART III. 

Everard Forrester proved no laggard in love, and as 
soon as the proper period of mourning for his father 
had expired, he hastened to make Daisy his wife ; so 
that before the autumnal leaves had ^1 been swept 
away in a wintry blast, she was back from her honey- 
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mooa,. n^Ltenin^ the old Grange for a while with her 
bright tice ere she lefc it to become the mistress of a 
ho me oi her own- 
To Paul me seasons seemed all alike, now that no 
single gleczi oi. sunshine risited his breast. And as 
the close of the year drew on, he threw himself greatly 
into the excitement of field sports, in order to find 
cbIiTi«jii firom thought, which the qnietade of his fire- 
side denied him. Meanwhile, Sybil Ashton passed 
sleepless nights and fererish days, thinking over her 
coming marriage, or " death,'* as she inwardly called 
it. Panl was in her heart and in her head, and the 
more she essayed to drire away his memory, the more 
his image seemed to ciing to her. 

The tidings of Daisy's wedding had awakened her to 
the knowledge that her insane jealousy had indeed 
been groundless, and as a natural consequence of such 
a conclusion, her love for Paul had increased tenfold. 
And even in all her unhappiness there was inexpressible 
balm in the belief that he had been true to the core, 
even while she had so wickedly doubted him. Alas, 
and she had reaped the punishment of her mad scepti- 
cism by the sacrifice of her whole life ; for it appeared 
impossible to her to break the chain whose links she 
had flung round herself in folly and pique. If she had 
been less dutiful she would have resented hec mother's 
conduct ; but no longer impetuous or wilful, struck 
down by the weight of misery, she allowed herself to 
be guided by Mrs. Ashton in everything, feeling a 
blank despair, with which she had no energy to cope. 
It was at Mrs. Ashton's desire that Sybil consented 
to visit the country place which was to be her own ; 
but when Mrs. Ashton had manoeuvred to throw her 
daughter more with her affianced husband than she 
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be in the gaieties of London^ slic liad not been 
\ that Bavenshill — Sir Courtenay^a residence — was 

within a few miles of Ilolmwood Orange. 

!'Was too late to draw back, when nrranjifciiu^nts for 

nmoTe were made, witliout exciting Sir Courteuuy's 

rity, so alic allowed the plan to be earried outj 

ifed to giiard vigilantly against a clianee meeting 

Bn Sybil and her old love. And Sybil herself;, 

credit be it averredj was unwilliiisr to risk an 

Bw which could only render her more unfit for 

ring the path in life that Fate had marked out 

Bier. 

laveiishill was one of the show-placcsi ni the 

CLty — a handsome brick structure with midlioncd 

\m% and a vast amount of elaborate iretvvork ; 

the large grounds were laid out carefully, but in a 

gal Italian style. 

Like its owner, old Sir Courtenay Ilaycs^ — as Paul 

irreverently styled him — the place bore ui)oti it 

Kther an old-fashioned aspect. The Baron et^ whose 

aeage was long, and whose coffers were overilowing, 

^as^in truths a little given to pomposity and prasincsa ; 

at in spite of his age and his Grundisonian maunersj 

was very popular with the fair sex, Sybil A^hton, 

fwhom he bad chosen for a wife from amidst niyriads of 

beauties that had fluttered and blushed at tlio apjj roach 

);of 80 eligible a imrtij would doubtless have respected 

k and liked him as a friendj but found him unutterably 

il as a lover* His little we akn esses j that all 

.,..-rr to, were exaggerated by her into grave 






notwithstanding the liberality and kiudness 

displayed towards her and hers^ for her 

cipated in the goods tliat were poured into 

aughter's lap, Sybil shrank from him and his 
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companionsliip with an TincontroUable repugnance 
that was often scarcely disguised. But Sir Courtenay, 
frank and straightforward himself, never dreamt that 
the woman who had accepted him, without any apparent 
coercion, could be so worldly and false as to have done 
so from mere motives of interest, more especially as 
Sybil, having money, did not require to sell herself 
for riches or land. 

Her engagement to Paul, by the express desire of 
Mrs. Ashton, had been kept secret, and Sir Courtenay, 
an hahiiue of London, had never heard of any former 
attachment on the part of his betrothed. 

Paul was fully revenged for all the misery Sybil 
had inflicted on him in the never-ceasing regret she felt. 
Oftentimes, when an unbearable sense of wretchedness 
stole over her, she felt an impulse to fling herself on 
the Baronet^s clemency, and confessing her uncon- 
querable attachment to Paul, implore her freedom. 

It appeared to her that to be rid of Sir Courtenay, 
even without Paul, would be bliss in comparison to the 
torture she would sufier in becoming Lady Hayes, forced 
to conceal a breaking heart beneath a conventional 
smile. But her courage to be honest and true never 
reached a height ere it was dashed away by the covert 
sneers and reproaches of her mother, who with her 
usual shrewdness divined the gigantic struggle in the 
poor girFs soul. And thus the date of the unlucky 
marriage had been fixed without a word of remon- 
strance escaping the %dctim's lips. 

The very luxuries surrounding her, instead of recon- 
ciling her to her lot, were loathsome in her sight, as 
she recollected how they were to be gained ; and the 
prospect of living half her days in such close contiguity 
to Paul, and yet separated from him by an impassable 
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barrier, was one on which she looked with infinite 
alarm. For Sybil never quibbled with her conscience, 
and she knew quite well that if she tried to do her 
duty by Sir Courtenay, Paulas presence •wouhl be the 
worst thing in the world to assist her efforts ; for she 
fully believed that her love for him was ten thousand 
times stronger than herself, and she never indulged 
in such sophistry as to suppose that when Paul was 
sole master of her feelings, she could look upon him 
coldly and unmoved, for the simple reason that her 
hand was another^s. 

It was not a pleasant sight to witness Sir Courtenay 
and his betrothed pacing side by side in the silent 
shrubberies of Ravenshill. They were as ill-mated as 
May and December ; he, with his tall figure bent, and 
with the frosts of age crowning his head; and she, 
with a form of youth and grace, and with bright 
tresses on her brow that flashed beneath the sunlight. 
Yet, strange to say, he was tlie pleasanter sight of the 
two; for though his gait was slouching, and his fea- 
tures bore on them the hard grip of Timers fingers, 
yet there was a serenity in his eyes and a genial smile 
upon his lips. 

Sybil's haughty beauty was in as great perfection as 
ever, save that she was white — as white as the snow- 
drops that reared their little heads on the wintry paths ; 
but sorrow had not dimmed the fire of her glance, or 
given her a mefeker bearing. In truth, to all appear- 
ance she had grown prouder and more stately than 
before ; but her mouth wore a perpetual curve that 
savoured more of bitterness than laughter, and her 
voice was less musical than it was wont to be ; at 
times it sounded strangely hard and harsh, and, worse 
than all else, the thick lashes fell continually over the 
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grey eyes, not from shyness, but from duplicity ; for 
Sybil dared not let Sir Courtenay read the tale that 
those eyes would have told. 

Many a time already, had he caught a fleeting glance, 
he would have doubted the truth of Sybil^s rature, 
and have known that she who was on the eve of 
solemnly swearing before God^s altar that she would 
hold to him, and him only, would be a miserable and a 
perjured woman. But Sybils eyelids were usually 
downcast, and she submitted to Sir Courtenay's caress 
although she never returned it ; and if an involuntary 
shudder stole over her at his slightest touch, woman^s 
wit invented an excuse that was readily believed in. 

Only once had Sybil looked on Paul since they had 
parted. 

She and her mother and Sir Courtenay were driving 
through the lonely country lanes when a horseman 
passed, at the sight of whom SybiFs breath came 
quick, and her heart fluttered like a bird's. Paul, 
with a grave bow. to all the party, passed quietly on 
his way, and was quickly out of sight. 

*^ You know Fielding V Sir Courtenay asked, un- 
concernedly. There had been no signs of agitation in 
the fair face opposite to him to excite surprise or sus- 
picion. Sybil's cheek, in lieu of blushing, had only 
blanched a shade or so, and the friendly lashes quite 
concealed the sadness in her eyes as they followed 
Paul's retreating figure. 

"Yes, slightly," Mrs. Ashton answered at once, 
with her usual aplomb, ^* We met him some time ago 
in London." 

'^ Fielding is my nearest neighbour, and the most 
popular man in the county ; a gentleman and a scholar, 
and the best hand at taking a fence! know. I must 
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make you better acquainted. I have invited him 
several times lately to Ravenshill, but he has always 
refused on some plea or other/^ 

Sybil listened to the panegyrics on her former lover, 
and felt that she had never liked her future husband 
so much as when he was praising Paul, but she said 
nothing. 

" Let Ravenshill begin its hospitalities after Sybils 
marriage. Sir Courtenay, I beg of you. At present 
my own health requires quietude, and 1 shall be grate- 
ful if you grant it,^^ the elder lady coaxed persuasively. 

The Baronet assented, while he wondered to what 
degree of robustness his future mother-in-law aspired, 
since with such blooming cheeks and so portly a form 
she confessed to being an invalid. 

And so the days slipped by in quietude at palatial 
Ravenshill^ but each one seemed darker and darker to 
her whose death in life was so near. 

None could have recognised in the girl, cast hope- 
lessly down on the floor of her room, with the door 
fast locked to keep out prying witnesses to her bitter 
grief — a weeping Magdalen with her long hair hanging 
carelessly down her fair shoulders, and her eyes 
dimmed with tears — ^the cold and scornful beauty that 
Sybil was to the world. But poor SybiFs strength 
was oozing fast, and since she had noted the pallor on 
Paulas face when she saw him last, and her heart had 
whispered that that pallor came from loss of Ixer, she 
had lost even the false courage that wounded pride or 
vanity had lent her for a little while. And Sir Cour- 
tenay, as he marked how fragile the girl had suddenly 
become, and how much the rounded cheek had lost its 
contour, loaded her with presents and kindness that 
made her position doubly difiBcult \ for she could have 
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moon, lightening the old Grange for a while with her 
bright face ere she left it to become the mistress of a 
home of her own. 

To Paul the seasons seemed all alike, now that no 
single gleam of sunshine visited his breast. And as 
the close of the year drew on, he threw himself greatly 
into the excitement of field sports, in order to find 
oblivion from thought, which the quietude of his fire- 
side denied him. Meanwhile, Sybil Ashton passed 
sleepless nights and feverish days, thinking over her 
coming marriage, or " death,^^ as she inwardly called 
it. Paul was in her heart and in her head, and the 
more she essayed to drive away his memory, the more 
his image seemed to cling to her. 

The tidings of Daisy^s wedding had awakened her to 
the knowledge that her insane jealousy had indeed 
been groundless, and as a natural consequence of such 
a conclusion, her love for Paul had increased tenfold. 
And even in all her unhappiness there was inexpressible 
balm in the belief that he had been true to the core, 
even while she had so wickedly doubted him. Alas, 
and she had reaped the punishment of her mad scepti- 
cism by the sacrifice of her whole life ; for it appeared 
impossible to her to break the chain whose links she 
had flung round herself in folly and pique. If she had 
been less dutiful she would have resented heE mother's 
conduct ; but no longer impetuous or wilful, struck 
down by the weight of misery, she allowed herself to 
be guided by Mrs. Ashton in everything, feeling a 
blank despair, with which she had no energy to cope. 

It was at Mrs. Ashton's desire that Sybil consented 
to visit the country place which was to be her own; 
but when Mrs. Ashton had manoeuvred to throw her 
daughter more with her affianced husband than she 
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could be in the gaieties of London, she had not been 
aware that Ravenshill — Sir Courtenay^s residence — was 
situated within a few miles of Holmwood Grange. 

It was too late to draw back, when arrangements for 
the move were made, without exciting Sir Courtenay^s 
curiosity, so she allowed the plan to be carried out, 
resolved to guard vigilantly against a chance meeting 
between Sybil and her old love. And Sybil herself^ 
to her credit be it averred, was imwillins to risk an 
interview which could only render her more unfit for 
pursuing the path in life that Fate had marked out 
for her. 

Ravenshill was one of the show-places of the 
county — a handsome brick structure with mullioned 
windows, and a vast amount of elaborate fretwork ; 
and the large grounds were laid out carefully, but in a 
formal Italian style. 

Like its owner, old Sir Courtenay Hayes — as Paul 
had irreverently styled him — the place bore upon it 
rather an old-fashioned aspect. The Baronet, whose 
lineage was long, and whose coflFers were overflowing, 
was, in truth, a little given to pomposity and prosiness ; 
but in spite of his age and his Grandisonian manners, 
lie was very popular with the fair sex. Sybil Ashton, 
whom he had chosen for a wife from amidst myriads of 
beauties that had fluttered and blushed at the approach 
of so eligible a parti, would doubtless have respected 
. and liked him as a friend, but found him unutterably 
distasteful as a lover. His little weaknesses, that all 
flesh is heir to, were exaggerated by her into grave 
faults ; and notwithstanding the liberality and kindness 
he always displayed towards her and hers, for her 
mother participated in the goods that were poured into 
the daughter's lap, Sybil shrank from him and his 
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companionship with an uncontrollable repugnance 
that was often scarcely disguised. But Sir Courtenay, 
frank and straightforward himself, never dreamt that 
the woman who had accepted him, without any apparent 
coercion, could be so worldly and false as to have done 
so from mere motives of interest, more especially as 
Sybil, having money, did not require to sell herself 
for riches or land. 

Her engagement to Paul, by the express desire of 
Mrs. Ashton, had been kept secret, and Sir Courtenay, 
an hahiitd of London, had never heard of any former 
attachment on the part of his betrothed. 

Paul was fully revenged for all the misery Sybil 
had inflicted on him in the never-ceasing regret she felt. 
Oftentimes, when an unbearable sense of wretchedness 
stole over her, she felt an impulse to fling herself on 
the Baronet^s clemency, and confessing her uncon- 
querable attachment to Paul, implore her freedom. 

It appeared to her that to be rid of Sir Courtenay, 
even without Paul, would be bliss in comparison to the 
torture she would sufier in becoming Lady Hayes, forced 
to conceal a breaking heart beneath a conventional 
smile. But her courage to be honest and true never 
reached a height ere it was dashed away by the covert 
sneers and reproaches of her mother, who with her 
usual shrewdness divined the gigantic struggle in the 
poor girl's soul. And thus the date of the unlackr 
marriage had been fixed without a word of lemon- 
strance escaping the victim's lips. 

The very luxuries surrounding her, instead of reooo- 
ciling her to her lot, were loathsome in her sight, as 
she recollected how they were to be gained ; and die 
prospect of living half her days in such close contigidtT 
to Pauly and yet separated firom him by an imj 
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barrier, was one on which she looked with infinite 
alarm. For Sybil never quibbled with her conscience, 
and she knew quite well that if she tried to do her 
duty by Sir Courtenay, Paulas presence ^would be the 
worst thing in the world to assist her efforts ; for she 
fully believed that her love for him was ten thousand 
times stronger than herself, and she never indulged 
in such sophistry as to suppose that when Paul was 
sole master of her feelings, she could look upon him 
coldly and unmoved, for the simple reason that her 
hand was another^s. 

It was not a pleasant sight to witness Sir Courtenay 
and his betrothed pacing side by side in the silent 
shrubberies of Ravenshill. They were as ill-mated as 
May and December ; he, with his tall figure bent, and 
with the frosts of age crowning his head; and she, 
with a form of youth and grace, and with bright 
tresses on her brow that flashed beneath the sunlight. 
Yet, strange to say, he was tlie pleasanter sight of the 
two; for though his gait was slouching, and his fea- 
tures bore on them the hard grip of Timers fingers, 
yet there was a serenity in his eyes and a genial smile 
upon his lips. 

Sybil's haughty beauty was in as great perfection as 
ever, save that she was white — as white as the snow- 
drops that reared their little heads on the wintry paths ; 
but sorrow had not dimmed the fire of her glance, or 
given her a meeker bearing. In truth, to all appear- 
ance she had grown prouder and more stately than 
before ; but her mouth wore a perpetual curve that 
savoured more of bitterness than laughter, and her 
voice was less musical than it was wont to be ; at 
times it sounded strangely hard and harsh, and, worse 
than all else, the thick lashes fell continually over the 
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grey eyes, not from shyness, but from duplicity ; for 
Sybil dared not let Sir Courtenay read the tale that 
those eyes would have told. 

Many a time already, had he caught a fleeting glance, 
he would have doubted the truth of Sybil^s rature, 
and have known that she who was on the eve of 
solemnly swearing before God^s altar that she would 
hold to him, and him only, would be a miserable and a 
perjured woman. But Sybil^s eyelids were usually 
downcast, and she submitted to Sir Courtenay's caress 
although she never returned it ; and if an involuntary 
shudder stole over her at his slightest touch, woman^s 
wit invented an excuse that was readily believed in. 

Only once had Sybil looked on Paul since they had 
parted. 

She and her mother and Sir Courtenay were driving 
through the lonely country lanes when a horseman 
passed, at the sight of whom SybiFs breath came 
quick, and her heart fluttered like a bird's. Paul, 
with a grave bow to all the party, passed quietly on 
his way, and was quickly out of sight. 

*^ You know Fielding V^ Sir Courtenay asked, un- 
concernedly. There had been no signs of agitation in 
the fair face opposite to him to excite surprise or sus- 
picion. Sybil^s cheek, in lieu of blushing, had only 
blanched a shade or so, and the friendly lashes quite 
concealed the sadness in her eyes as they followed 
Paulas retreating figure. 

"Yes, slightly,'' Mrs. Ashton answered at once, 
with her usual aplomb, ^* We met him some time ago 
in London." 

'^ Fielding is my nearest neighbour, and the most 
popular man in the county ; a gentleman and a scholar, 
and the best hand at taking a fence! know. I must 
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make you better acquainted. I have invited him 
several times lately to RavenshiU, but he has always 
refused on some plea or other/^ 

Sybil listened to the panegyrics on her former lover, 
and felt that she had never liked her future husi)and 
so much as when he was praising Paul, but she said 
nothing. 

" Let Ravenshill begin its hospitalities after Sybils 
marriage, Sir Courtenay, I beg of you. At present 
my own health requires quietude, and I shall be grate- 
fid if you grant it,^^ the elder lady coaxed persuasively. 

The Baronet assented, while he wondered to what 
degree of robustness his future mother-in-law aspired, 
since with such blooming cheeks and so portly a form 
she confessed to being an invalid. 

And so the days slipped by in quietude at palatial 
Bavenshill^ but each one seemed darker and darker to 
her whose death in life was so near. 

None could have recognised in the girl, cast hope- 
lessly down on the floor of her room, witli the door 
fast locked to keep out prying witnesses to her bitter 
grief — a weeping Magdalen with her long hair hanging 
carelessly down her fair shoulders, and her eyes 
dimmed with tears — ^the cold and scornful beauty that 
Sybil was to the world. But poor SybiPs strength 
was oozing fast, and since she had noted the pallor on 
Paulas face when she saw him last, and her heart had 
whispered that that pallor came from loss of her, she 
had lost even the false courage that wounded pride or 
vanity had lent her for a little while. And Sir Cour- 
tenay, as he marked how fragile the girl had suddenly 
become, and how much the rounded cheek had lost its 
contour, loaded her with presents and kindness that 
made her position doubly difiBcult 5 for she could have 
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better confessed the truth to one who was less generous 
and considerate to her. So the time went on, and 
Sybil remained dumb. 

It wanted but three days to the wedding, and Sybil 
counted each moment with a desperate feeling at her 
heart. The sun had gone down in all his glory, and 
the cool air stirred the leaves, making them rustle 
softly and pleasantly. Sybil, glad to leave the house 
that she looked upon as a lifelong prison, strolled 
slowly on the lawn. Sir Courtenay had been out 
hunting all day, and the evening meal was post- 
poned until his return. As the shadows slanted down 
darker on the earth, Mrs. Ashton grew anxious, and 
Sybil, even though engrossed by her own sorrow, fell 
to wondering what had delayed Sir Courtenay^s re- 
turn so long. Perchance — and Sybil felt her pulse 
quicken at the very thought, and shrank like a 
guilty thing within herself as she recognised a thrill 
of joy at the bare notion of freedom — something had 
happened. But the fancy was^ quickly dispelled by 
the sight of the Baronet slowly riding up to the gates. 
His features were so grave and white that they elicited 
a remark from Mrs. Ashton at once. 

^^ Is anything the matter T^ she asked. 

^^ Very much the matter. We had an excellent run, 
but the sport was spoiled by a fearful accident — a man, 
and one of the best riders in the county, too, crushed 
under his horse. We picked him up, and carried him 
home. Poor fellow ! he just breathes, and that^s all \" 

"\\hoishe?'' 

" Fielding, you know, whom we ^' But he was 

interrupted by a shrill cry of anguish that seemed to 
rend the air. 

^' Paul V And Sybil fell senseless oh the earth. 
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The wedding-day arrived, but she who was to have 
bsen the bride was raving in paroxysms of brain-fever; 
and Sir Courtenay, as he listened with strained ears to 
the name of " Paul/^ that the poor pale lips kept repeat- 
ing over and over again, felt his anger at having been, 
duped melt into a sincere compassion for the sufiFerer. 

And while Sybil hovered on the confines of the tomb, 
Paul, whose life had been despaired of, was slowly re- 
gaining his strength. Heaven had hearkened to his 
mother^s prayers, and had spared her only son. 

When at last he was sufficiently restored to health 
to be able to creep about the Grange, a mere shadow, 
it is true. Sir Courtenay Hayes visited him. Those 
who saw Paul Fielding after that interview, could 
hardly have believed that he was the same man who had 
risen that day pale and weary and hopeless. A bright 
light was in his eyes, a smile played on his mouth, and 
hope lived in his heart, for he had heard words whose 
potent influence, he thought, would have snatched him 
even from the jaws of the grave. He had heard that 
Sybil loved him, and that he or death would alone possess 
her ! And he never doubted that she would live. 
His Sybil, so beautiful and so bright and so beloved ! 
He felt that the mighty love he had for her rmist shield 
her from every harm. Confident that happiness had 
come to him at last, he went to Ravenshill to claim 
his wife ; but his heart sank as he bent over Sybil, 
and saw, not only a pallid face and wasted form, but 
eyes burning with feverish light, and parched lips 
dropping incoherent words. Stooping low, he strove 
to catch their meaning, and as he listened he knew 
that the throbs of SybiFs heart came faint and slow. 

" It was pity that made him keep to me so long V* 
she murmured, in piteous accents. ^^ It is you, Paul, 
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who have decided our future, in choosing between 
Daisy Warriner and me ! You have never loved me, 
Pauir 

Not loved her! And the man^s strong natui'e 
melted into the tears of an infant, while he seized her 
in his arms, and strained her to him desperately, 
sending up a frantic prayer to Heaven to spare her 
to him. Not loved her ! when ever since the mise- 
rable day they had parted his life had been a blank, 
and death would have been a boon unspeakable ! 

" Sybil, Sybil V' he implored, as though the per- 
suasion of his accents would penetrate her ear. ^^ See, 
I am here ; no one can separate us now, my own — 
my wife !" 

^^ Wife V^ The last word struck a chord in her 
wandering brain. Shivering all over, she started from 
his hold, and clasping her poor thin hands together, 
fixed her gaze on his face. 

" Wife ! Sir Courtenay, no, no ; not your wife ! 
I cannot, I dare not be your wife, for I love Paul — 
Paul who is dead — crushed! But I shall see him 
again; not here, but there !^^ and she pointed up- 
wards, opening her eyes wide. In that moment she 
recognised Fielding. 

*^ Paul ! I have come to you V' she cried out joy- 
fully, flinging her arms round his neck, and smiling 
up brightly in his face. And in that caress she 
passed away from earth. 




JUST A DREAM. 



PART I. 




^ HE midsummer sun shone down upon the 
charming little village of Mayfield, and 
this was the pretty domestic picture that 
its rays lit up : 
A cottage with slanting roof, and broad 
latticed windows, and whitewashed walls gleaming 
through tangled masses of woodbine and scented tea- 
rose. A narrow gravelled path leading up straight 
from the little green gate, with nodding grass and 
blooming flowers, nestling close together on either 
side; and a few big trees as a background to the 
whole. The tiny domain enclosed by a low stone 
wall, and over the wall — under the shadow of a tall 
laburnum, whose fallen petals formed a carpet of 
golden tissue for her feet — the leaning figure of a 
young girl. 

A girl with great laughing eyes and dimpled cheeks, 
with Hebe^s face and Aphrodite's form. Her straw 
hat hung on a neighbouring branch; and her rich 
nut-brown hair, tossed back carelessly with an im- 
petuous movement, displayed a candid, intelligent 
brow, and a pair of sweet childlike lips slightly apart, 
as with upturned face she intently watched the fleecy 
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cloudlets chasing one another through heaven^s blue 
vault, and listened to the singing of the birds hard 
by. She was revelling in her new-found liberty, 
this maiden who had reached her seventeenth year 
on this glorious day of summer. Released from the 
trammels of the schoolroom, she felt as though she 
had thrown off the iron chains of slavery, and was 
free — free as the balmy air and the floating butter- 
flies. She was motherless, and the only child of a 
bookworm — a dabbler in ancient lore — whose fidm 
Achates were Plato and Plutarch, and whose familiar 
subjects were all the '^ ologies.^' Plunged in grief at the 
death of a wife whom he had adored, he took to study 
as a mode of oblivion, and immersed in musty folios, 
he sometimes forgot that he had a daughter, and yet 
she was unutterably dear to his heart. 

She was a wild little creature, this Ethel West, or 
Ethie as she was usually called; she was full of the 
exuberant spirits of childhood, and her greatest en- 
joyment seemed to be derived from running through 
the verdant woods and fields, and tanning her lovely 
face a rich brown shade to match her lustrous tresses. 

Listen to her soliloquy as she leans upon the 
wall — 

" What can papa mean by saying that I am just 
commencing my battle with life? Battle indeed, when 
all is so bright and so peaceful ! I could stay here for 
ever, with the breeze fanning my cheek so sweetly. I 
like to see the blue smoke curling through the trees 
and going upwards, upwards, until it loses itself in that 
strange-shaped cloud ; I love to see the butterflies 
skimming over the flower-beds, and the bees, and 
everything else that seem so gay. Why do people say, 
^ Life is a mistake,^ and shake their wise heads, and 
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look sad and ominous ? Life is delicious on such a 
day as this, and I feel as happy as a bird V 

And she broke off two big clusters of yellow 
blossom from her canopy, and placed one in her 
bosom and one in her hair, with all the coquetry 
of a girl in her teens, and then, glancing down the 
road to see if any one was coming who might notice 
her attempt at finery, she descried a figure in the 
distance. 

Mayfield was quite a rural locality; and the ap- 
pearance of its inhabitants, few in number, was very 
familiar to one another. Ethie shaded her azure eyes 
•with her tiny hand, while she tried to discover which 
of the Mayfield magnates was now in view. It was 
not the village ^sculapius, she knew, for he was 
low of stature, and inclined to obesity; neither was 
it the new curate, who was fragile in form, and, in 
spite of his evangelical notions, sported an eye-glass ; 
nor was it the Squire of Glenford Manor, for he was 
a Methuselah in years, and as red as a rose. Ethie 
was nonplussed. But meanwhile the figure had nearly 
reached the end of the garden-wall, and under the 
shade she was able to reconnoitre his personal ap- 
pearance. 

A very tall man, and athletic enough; dark eyes, 
large and deeply set beneath straight well-defined 
brows ; a nose and chin after the antique, and a thick 
moustache over the full lips; and about the whole 
countenance a good deal of weakness and indecision ; 
but as Ethie was no disciple of Lavater, she only saw 
the handsomest man that her eyes had ever fallen upon. 
Upon arriving at the gate, he stood undecided as to 
the locality of the bell. Ethie advanced with a vivid 
blush on her cheeks. 
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"Who is it you desire to see?" she asked him^ 
shyly. 

The visitor, starting at the apparition before him, 
kept silence for a minute or so. He was a painter, 
with a painter^s eye for the beautiful; and in one 
quick glance he took in all her attractions, and longed 
to perpetuate them on his canvas. He already saw 
the picture in his mind — the low white cottage, the 
flowers, the grass, the drooping branches, and in the 
foreground the girFs sweet speaking face and graceful 
form. 

" Mr. West lives here, I believe, and I have a letter 
of introduction and some books for him," he told her 
in a singularly musical voice. 

Ethel invited him in, and flew to acquaint her father 
of his arrival; then she rushed breathlessly up to her 
own room, and smoothed a wealth of curls that zephyr's 
breath had rulfled, and donned a fresh white dress. 
Then she slowly descended the stairs, and entered the 
drawing-room with all the dignity of a demoiselle who 
had undergone several campaigns in town. 

" Ethie, my dear, Mr. Seymour has been asking my 
permission to sketch you ; he tells me that yours is 
just the face he has been seeking for the principal 
figure in the new picture he is painting for the Exhi- 
bition this year ; and I have promised him you shall sit, 
if it is of service to him." 

" And you will do so. Miss West ?" Seymour de- 
manded eagerly. '^ It will be an inestimable boon to 
me ; for your hair is just the shade I require, and the 
features correspond exactly with it, which is a rare 
thing in nature," he added in an aside to her father, 
while a mute eloquence in his expression made Ethie 
blush scarlet. 
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These were the first flattering words that she had 
listened to^ and they sounded very pleasantly to her 
ears. She felt his eyes upon her, but she could not 
cavil at a look whieb^ though steady^ was neither bold 
nor disrespectful. She said nothing, but smiled an 
acquiescence to his request. And then Mr. West, 
eager to pore over his newly-acquired treasures, retired 
to his study, and the artist and his model were left 
alone. 

A feeling of nervousness stole over Ethie as her 
father left the room. But Seymour was a man of 
the world, and came to the rescue at once. 

" May I see your garden. Miss West V^ 

^^ Certainly /^ and she scolded herself immediately 
for her stupid little answer, but had no courage to 
add to it. 

They descended the steps that led to a large well- 
kept parterre and shrubbery behind the house, walk- 
ing side by side, but saying nothing. At length she 
ventured a remark. 

^^ Are you staying in the village for any time Y^ 

'^ Only for a week or two, to gather materials for 
pictures. Your county is celebrated for its beauty, 
you know.^' 

" Yes j^' and then not knowing what to talk about, 
she said, " I like the front of the cottage better than 
this ; do you T^ 

^^ Yes /^ and Seymour put on a sentimental tone as 
he went on, " for it was there I first saw you. I 
shall never forget it.^^ 

Ethie tried to look up gratefully for his kind words, 
but instead of it her eyes sought the ground steadily, 
with intense gratification filling her soul. 

" Who were you waiting for at the garden-wall ?'' 
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he questioned presently, with all the authority of an 
incipient lover ; and she never resented the freedom, 
but answered with truth and frankness written on her 
brow — 

" For no one. It is my birthday, and I wished to 
pass it in my favourite place. I am never lonely 
there, with the flowers and the sunbeams making it 
look so bright.^' 

" But you were waiting for some one,'' he persisted 
with a serious look. 

Ethie contradicted the fact with a shake of her 
little head and a puzzled expression on her features. 

" Yes, the Fates had ordained it ! You were 
watching and waiting for me.'' 

The girl did not even smile ; she only mused over 
his assertion, and thought it would be very pleasant 
to watch and wait for him always. 



PART II. 

A COUPLE of weeks had glided by since Ethie had first 
looked on Ernest Seymour. The sun shone bright as 
ever, and the birds sung quite as blithely, but she was 
changed. She had turned from a wild, happy, 
laughter-loving child into a serious, thinking, loving 
woman. Even a casual observ'cr with ordinary powers 
of perception could scarcely have failed to note the 
depth of shadow that lay in the erewhile beaming 
eyes. The rosy lips parted less frequently in a smile, 
and there was a something suggestive of her feelings 
in the very action which pushed the hair off her hot 
ibead as she leant her cheek pensively on her hand. 
\. wu% watching and waiting for Seymour now ; 
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day by day at the sarae hour she leant on the old 
stone wall, and day by day her watching had been 
rewarded by a presence which had become dearer to 
her than life. He never failed to keep the tryst — 
ostensibly to sketch her face^ in reality to steal away 
her heart. 

The easel was placed under the laburnum, the droop- 
ing foliage of which concealed it from the view of the 
passers-by. In that little green nook the happiest 
hours had passed that Ethie had ever known. Sweeter 
phrases had fallen from Seymour^s lips than strokes 
from his skilful brush. At the onset the extreme 
beauty of his sitter had absorbed him in his art in 
spite of himself, and Ophelia, Evangeline, Louise de la 
Valliere, Diane of Poictiers, and many another beside, 
owned Ethie^s face for theirs. 

"I cannot surely be like that,^^ she would say to 
him, stealing on tiptoe and peeping in delighted 
admiration and astonishment at the glowing image of 
loveliness depicted on the canvas. 

" Yes, only a thousand times more beautifuV^ he 
would murmur in impassioned accents ; and then he 
would take her gently by the arm, and place her full 
face, profile, gazing upwards like a devotee, or bending 
lowly as a Magdalene. She was a mine of wealth 
to him for years to come, he said ; and then he would 
stoop and look into her eyes to see the rush of hap- 
piness that welled up into them at his words. " There^s 
nothing half so sweet in life as lovers young dream.^^ 
Mr. West, wrapped up in his books, never dreamt of 
breaking the spell that was cast over his motherless 
child, and so the two, undisturbed, drifted uncon- 
sciously into an intimacy, and became " Ernest'^ and 
"Ethie^^ to each other. After an hour^s sketching, 

21 
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he would rest, although it was but a labour of love 
after all, and not very arduous iu its nature ; but 
he preferred to sit idly there, with his fingers toying 
with her hair as she knelt on the grass beside him. 
He spoke and she listened, and more than this Ethie 
never wanted. There would come long pauses, more 
expressive than speech, during which it pleased him 
to watch the changing colour on her soft cheek, and 
to try and catch the shy furtive glance that she dared 
not indulge in too long. 

'^ Tell me about London,'^ she said one day. 

Seymour smiled gravely. 

"About London, child? Be content with your 
Arcadia here, and do not strive to look beyond. It 
will be a cruel hand that draws the veil aside which 
hides the world from you. The world is a dreadful 
place, Ethie !" and he shook his head, and then 
laughed outright as he saw her look of amazement 
and horror. 

" The world couldn't be dreadfiil with you there,'' 
she replied, innocently showing how he had become 
the Alpha and Omega of everything. And yet he 
sat on, letting her dream, and showing no mercy. 

" Tell me all about your life." 

Seymour started ; his life, full of folly and dissipa- 
tion, on which he could not look back himself im- 
abashed ! To reveal to this fresh young girl the un- 
worthy pleasures his soul had been steeped in, the 
senseless pursuits in which so many an hour had been 
passed — the very notion was a desecration ! — so he 
averted the query. 

" London is exactly like Mayfield, except that there 
are more people and fewer trees, and far less happi- 
ness." 
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'^ I should like to judge for myself/^ said Ethie ; 
'* but papa would be miserable away from his beloved 
books^ and I have not the heart to ask him to go. 
I wish I had a brother, Ernest/^ and she looked very 
pretty and pathetic as she wished. 

'^ Should I do ? But no, I should not at all care 
to have you for a sister y^ and he regarded her fixedly 
as he emphasized the last word. 

Ethie felt the hot blood mount up to her blue- 
veined temples, but she managed to stammer out — 

^^ Why not?'' 

" Because " and then he paused, rose abruptly, 

and clasping her hand, said, '^ I must go;'' and 
nothing more. 

The girl watched his receding form with straining 
eyes and beating heart, until the turn in the road hid 
him quite from her view ; and then, with the elasticity 
of youth and hope, she bounded gaily into the house, 
humming a favourite air of Seymour's, and saying to 
herself, ^^ To-morrow he will be here again. I wish 
to-morrow was come !" 



PART III. 

Seymour's stay of a fortnight had now lengthened 
into several weeks When the village clock struck 
eleven a.m. Ethie knew that he would come ; and one 
morning, after having placed the easel and arranged 
the brushes for him, as was her daily work, she found 
that it yet wanted three-quarters to the appointed 
time, but she did not mind waiting, for she had plenty 
to think about. There were no thoughts now to spaie 
to the blueness of the skies, the humming of the bees, 
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or the curling of the smoke. Winter or summer were 
all alike, so long as the bliss of the "present'^ re- 
mained. Ernest was the sole axle on which her mind 
revolved. She pictured to herself the unutterable 
happiness of being his wife ; but would such happiness 
be hers ? She would never know joy again if aught 
parted them from one another now; and just when 
she had come to this mournful conclusion she saw him 
approaching. She knew that he could not see her 
where she stood, so she could gaze with her whole 
soul in her eyes on that most beloved face, then fear- 
ful with true lovers timidity that he should find her 
watching him, she went into the house. Five minutes 
later, she walked slowly forwards to meet him with a 
new-born dignity and reserve that Nature gave her as 
a disguise for the feelings within. With all the un- 
consciousness that she could act, she held out her 
hand by way of greeting. He took it, and quickly 
released it. 

^^Ethie, sit for me just once again ?^^ he pleaded 
softly. 

"Yes, but I thought you wished to do the house? 
I am sure there can be no new position left for me to 
sit in.'' 

" Never mind : do what I ask,'' he urged. 

"To-morrow, then?" 

" Ethie, there will be no to-morrow for me here ; I 
leave this afternoon," he blurted out boldly and sud- 
denly, but with a stab at his heart as he marked the 
blanching cheek; but in spite of his remorse, he ex- 
perienced an anxiety to see the efiect of his words. 
And what did he see — tears, emotion ? 

No, she only stooped quietly and gathered a flower, 
and murmured — 
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" Do you ?^^ in her ordinary tone. " I am quite 
ready to sit for you/^ she added, a minute or two after- 
wards ; " and you must leave one of your best sketches 
for papa/* 

She stood calm and motionless as a statue before 
him, although her heart was nigh to breaking; and 
none but a clever artist would have detected the ter- 
rible anguish that dilated the azure pupils, or noticed 
that the lines of the sweet mobile features were rigid 
and set w^ith misery. 

Seymour could not bear it long. 

^^ I have finished ; let us take a last walk round the 
garden.** 

She obeyed in silence, mechanically putting up the 
drawing materials; but her hands visibly trembled, 
notwithstanding her efibrts to steady them ; and there 
was a piteous quiver on her little mouth. 

Suddenly she looked up, and their eyes met ; and in 
a second she was in his arms, whilst he pressed a long 
tiss upon her cold brow. Only the word " Good-bye !** 
fell from his lips. 

^' Good-bye !** and Ethie swallowed her sobs ; and 
with a mute despair saw him pass out of the gate. 
Once he looked back and caught the girl's sorrow- 
struck gaze ; but she quickly turned away until he 
was out of sight. Then down upon the grass, amidst 
the golden blossom, she lay for hours in tearless grief, 
realizing that " life was a mistake** after all. 

Day after day Ethie stood by that garden-wall, 
watching and waiting for tidings ; but they came not. 
Her face grew pallid, and her form shadowy, and she 
looked as though a puff of wind would blow her into 
her place amongst the angels. 

^^ Only a paper,** was the answer to her usual query 
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for letters ; and " only a paper^' brought her death- 
warrant at last. 

^^At St. Mar/s, on the 4th October, Ernest 
Seymour, to Alice, only daughter of John Wynter, 
Esq., of Orton Hall, Lincolnshire.^' 

An hour after they found Ethie in a dead faint on 
the ground, with the paper in her grasp. 

When the first snowdrops reared their white heads, 
poor little Ethie was at rest beneath them. 

Just a dream, but her life had ended with it I 
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PART I. 

"OW the time flies ! \ can scarcely 
believe that it is nearly two years ago 
since I sat on the very same chair I am 
occupying now, and became an invo- 
luntary eavesdropper to a lovers' quarrel 
between my sister Alice and Dick Oswald. Dear old 
Dick ! how she, or any one else, could possibly fall 
out with any one so thoroughly amiable, I never 
could comprehend. Gentle as a woman, frank as a 
child, and handsome as Adonis was Dick; and yet 
the only being in whose good graces he was desirous 
to establish himself, was the very one who appeai:ed the 
most difficult to please \ and that was my sister Alice. 
Well, perhaps she had a right to be a little capricious 
and wilful, that is if an extraordinary claim to beauty 
could give her that right ; and she was as haughty as 
an empress, wielding her sceptre imperiously over her 
slaves, whose name was legion. 

My father, the Rev. John Grey, a quiet unobtru- 
sive man, was the vicar of Marsefield ; and as Marse- 
field was not a very large place, to be its vicar was a 
post more honourable than lucrative. But his means 
were amply sufficient for our household, which was 
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carried on in a modest fashion. My mother died 
when I and my sister were quite young — so young, 
that we have no distinct remembrance of her, except 
that some one with a pleasant smile used to pat our 
heads approvingly when we lisped out our prayers 
morning and night. Alice came of age last June. 
She was born in the loveliest of summer months, and 
perhaps that is partly the reason that she is as bright 
and beautiful as a flower ; but I, Susan, came into 
the world two years after her, in dreary bleak March, 
when the winds howled so piteously over my advent, 
1 hat the poor little snowdrops bent their heads beneath 
the fury of the blast, and drooped and paled away. 

We lived very quietly at the parsonage, which was 
a pretty quaint old house, one mass of luxuriant ivy 
trails and wild roses. The '^ feast of reason and the 
flow of souF^ were far more in consonance with our 
pockets than turtle and Cliquot ; but on festive occa- 
sions, such as Christmas or New Yearns Day, we 
were accustomed to put the unassuming reception- 
room into holiday attire, and to gather together the 
party-goers of Marsefield, in order that we might 
tread the " light fantastic toe,^^ to the best fiddle pro- 
curable, accompanied by the piano, which was touched 
with more willingness than skill by our lady-friends 
in turn. 

Last Christmas Eve but one, after Alice and I had 
laboured hard in preparation for one of our soirees 
dansantes, the name by which we were pleased to 
dignify our carpet hops, and which was to take place 
on the day after Christmas Day — ^that day, of course, 
being spent by us in the quietude of our domestic 
circle — my sister and I sat down to have a '' nice 
chat.^^ I was very partial to those little tSte-a-tStes 
with her, for ^Yven ^\i^ ^^"& \\i w^^ oJlV^x ^O!^ moods, 
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as we used to call them, no one could be more 
amusing and pleasant. Alice had been out so much 
in the world, and although that world was only the 
stupid Marsefield one, its grandeur was magnified 
very considerably by me, an invalid and a stay-at- 
home. We had not many visitors, but amongst those 
who used to call most frequently were Arthur Ear- 
quhar and Dick Oswald. And both were in love with 
Alice. The former was the eldest son of the member 
for our county, who lived in a grand mansion that we 
could just catch a glimpse of from our top window. 
The Farquhars had a long pedigree and well-lined 
coffers, so that Arthur Farquhar was a good parti, and 
he was handsome as well, with thin straight-cut 
features, and fair Saxon hair and beard; but there 
was an expression in his eyes which I distrusted, and 
a cynical smile on his lips which put me in mind 
always of a man dressed in red, with a big feather 
stuck in his cap, who acted the part of Mephistopheles 
in a burlesque of Faust, that was done by a company 
of strolling players in a booth at Marsefield a great 
many years ago. The whole thing is stamped on my 
memory by the fact of my having been locked up in 
an empty store-room, with no companions save mice, 
of which I have an inordinate dread, as a punishment 
for having stolen out to indulge the curiosity I felt to 
see a theatre. 

I used to tell my sister frankly my impression of 
Arthur Farquhar, but she only smiled and bade me 
not be such a little fool as to disparage such an 
eligible suitor. But I did not mind, for I knew quite 
well that in her heart she agreed with me, and in 
spite of his attentions and flattery, doubted his sin- 
cerity ; besides, although it was kept a secret because 
it was her fancy to do so, she ^va'a V^^Vto^'^ftL \j^ Xi\sJ«- 
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Oswald, who was only a clerk in a merchant's house, 
struggling to gain enough money to keep himself and 
a wife whenever Alice chose to marry him. But what 
did it signify about his poverty, when the heart he 
gave her was so honest and loving ? It never entered 
my brain about any one ever demanding my hand in 
marriage. I had no vanity, and if such a feeling had 
sprung up within me, it would have been extinguished 
in its infancy, for I could not fail hearing at times 
such remarks as these : '^ How strange that one sister 
should be as ugly as the other is beautiful V^ or 
'^ Susan has no beauty to boast of, certainly ; but she 
is very good-natured, poor thing V Still, when I 
used sometimes to see Dick, with his big brown eyes^ 
worshipping Alice, I could not help repining a little 
that such pleasant incense would never be mine. But 
to return to my story. 

Very tired (for Alice had only suggested, while I 
had carried out, the decorations of the room), with my 
arms resting on the table in an attitude savouring far 
more of ease than of elegance, and with my feet 
stretched out as near the fire as my modest stature 
allowed of, I sat looking at my sister, who was oppo- 
site me, with admiration in my eyes in spite of my 
sleepiness. 

Alice leant back in a huge arm-chair, the crimson 
of which formed a rich background for her face, on 
which the firelight fell freely. Her thick chestnut 
hair was gathered carelessly right off her temples, and 
hung over her shoulders in a dishevelled mass. Her 
features were exquisite, but tiny, excepting her eyes^ 
and they were large and soft, like a gazelle's, and of 
a deep violet. Upon her lap lay a note, with a grand 
coat-of-arms in red and gold adorning the envelope. 
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and beside it a bunch of rare exotics, whose perfume 
filled the warm room. And on hier white finger 
sparkled a brilliant of the first water, which she kept 
admiring and holding up so as to catch the light. 
She irritated me at last ; and shaking off my indo- 
lence, I roused myself to speak as wrathfully to her 
as I dared ; for my sister was not given to meekness, 
and she ruled me right royally. 

" Alice, how can you keep looking at that ring ? It 
is my opinion that you ought to have returned it 
with an angry note directly it came/' 

" Is it, indeed, puss in boots V laughed my sister. 
" Don't you know that children should only speak 
when spoken to V^ 

Considering I was nineteen, although my diminu- 
tive proportions did not indorse that fact, it seemed 
hard to be treated like an infant, but I plucked up 
courage and resumed — 

^^ What business had Mr. Farquhar to send you 
that, I should like to know ?'' 

" Should you, indeed? WeU, then, I will tell you. 
He sent it because he knew I should admire it, as I 
do.'' And she began dancing the hateful bauble 
backwards and forwards before her eyes, untU they 
seemed to catch all the glitter of the diamond. 

^^ But you do not intend keeping it, of course," I 
asserted confidently. 

^^ Of course but I shall, little goose ; what is to 
prevent my doing so ?" 

^^ Dick wouldA't like it," I pleaded coaxingly. I 
was very partial to my brother-in-law in prospect, and 
I did not care to have his feelings tortured, as they 
often were by his lady-love. 

^^Dick wouldn't like it!" Alice said, sneeringly 
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mocking my words, and pursing up her pretty scarlet 
lips like a spoilt baby. " Pray, bas Dick lost bis tongue, 
tbat you are always advocating bis cause, and trying to 
keep bis feelings in a glass case, so tbat notbing sball 
ruffle tbem ? Susan, I wisb you would leave me and 
Dick to settle matters witbout your interference/^ 

" Very wel V I replied, witb tears of mortification 
at ber unkind ness obscuring my vision. " Here be 
is \" as a familiar pull at tbe bell announced tbe visi- 
tor ; and I could not belp adding spitefully, '^ I 
wonder if be will admire tbe ring as mucb as you 
do.^^ 

" He will, wben be sees it,'^ sbe laugbed, and wbile 
sbe put out one band to ber lover witb an innocent 
face, witb tbe otber sbe quietly deposited botb note 
and ring into ber pocket, and stole a triumphant 
glance at me wbile sbe did so, I wondered bow, 
caring for Dick as sbe undoubtedly did, sbe could be 
guilty of duplicity towards bim, but my sister^s nature 
was often an enigma to me. 

Dick sat down in as close proximity as be could to 
tbe object of bis affection ; but as tbat was bis usual 
babit, I did not consider it incumbent on me to leave 
tbe room, but leaning my weary bead on my arms, I 
closed my lids ; my ears were, however, open. 

" Darling/^ and Dick's voice, always soft and low, 
appeared to sound doubly musical as be uttered tbe 
word of endearment, *^ do you know tbat we have not 
met for three days'' (be had been up to London), 
'^ and that you have not even looked at me yet ?'' he 
«aid, reproachfully. 

Alice was not in one of ber good moods, evidently ; 
and ber tone was very cold and unsympathetic as she 
answered — 
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" "Why should I look at you ? I know the exact 
colour of your hair and the shape of your nose as well 
as my ABC! You always want me to be looking^ 
at you, or something V^ and she seized her bouquet 
pettishly, and began examining the varied blossoms of 
which it was composed. 

Dick must have felt aggrieved, but he was of a very 
patient and forbearing nature, and he was exempt 
from the vanity that most of his sex possess; other- 
wise he would have sorely resented her words and the 
tone in which they were uttered. His gaze followed 
hers, I concluded, for he exclaimed in suspicious 
accents — 

" Where did those flowers come from, Alice ? They 
are not the produce of Marsefield, I am sure.^' 

I glanced up quietly, and unnoticed by them. My 
sister dropped the bouquet into her lap indiflferently, 
and she remained silent and perfectly passive, even 
when Dick seized the oflending flowers and flung 
them into the fire, and watched the lovely petals of 
the rare exotics turn into little shrivelled masses, and 
then into nothingness. When they were gone for 
ever, he turned and spoke hastily and passionately. 

" Alice, who gave you those flowers ? Tell me at 
once, for I have a right to know !'^ 

" I deny your right to question me completely,^^ 
my sister replied, haughtily. " But I have no objec- 
tion to satisfy your curiosity ; it was Mr. Farquhar 
who sent them to me." 

- Poor Dick grew so deadly white, probably from 
pangs of jealousy, that I feared he would have fallen 
ofif his seat, and I was on the point of off'ering a 
restorative when I saw him " pull himself up " like 
a man, while the colour stole slowly back to his cheek. 
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" Alice, you know how much I love you, and that 
there is nothing in the world I would not suffer for 
your sake, but I will not be trifled with. If Mr. 
Farquhar's bouquets are acceptable to you, take them 
by all means, and take the donor as well, if you wish it ; 
but let your intentions be aboveboard ; give me my dis- 
missal. It is unworthy of you to coquet with two men ; 
and if Farquhar can bear it, I cannot. I have often 
watched your manners towards him, and my very soul 
has been torn with jealousy. If I am not good enough 
or wealthy enough for you, marry him by all means, and 
joy go with you,^' he wound up angrily, with two big 
scarlet spots on his cheeks and his eyes blazing fiercely. 
My sister looked up at him with astonishment and 
admiration in her glance. It was the first time he 
had bravely asserted himself, and womanlike, she 
prized him doubly when there was a chance of losing 
him. She threw off her grandiose style and grew 
jsoft. Now many women are very soft and pleasant. 
But the ^^ softness ^^ of Alice was an exceptional thing. 
My sister^s large violet eyes waxed wondrously lovely 
when they pleaded, and it was impossible to resist 
their fascination. So, as a matter of course, Dick 
succumbed and became her most obedient before a 
dozen words had fallen from her lips. Men, as a rule, 
are slaves to beauty, so after all he was only following 
in the lead of his sex. 

^^ Dear old Dick \" I heard Alice murmur in her 
most liquid accents quite close into his ear; and to 
insure her victory she slipped a little white hand into his. 
^^ Do you not know that I have only been trying you, 
to see if you could be dignified and angry ? Don^t you 
know that I love you with all my heart, and only flirt 
a bit now and then just to make you jealous ? For I 
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like you to be jealous, Dick ; it is a proof that you 
really care for me ; and you do care for me, don't 
your 

^^ Care for you, my own ! a thousand times better 
than myself!" he answered fervently. But I kept 
my face hidden in case I might see my sister's blushes 
as she let him rain down kisses on her. 

'^ Alice, you will not flirt with Farquhar any 
more, my child ? Promise you wont !'' he implored ; 
and any one could have known how earnest he was 
by the way his voice shook when he preferred his re- 
quest. 

^^ No, Dick, I wont. And if I do, I give you per- 
mission to punish me by leaving me for ever,'' she 
exclaimed, with so much more feeling in her tones 
than she usually had, that I thoroughly believed in her 
assertion. 

Then there was more embracing intermixed with 
endearing words ; and suddenly he remembered that 
there was a third party in the room. 

^^ What must she think of all this ?" he whispered 
audibly enough for me to hear him. 

" Nothing. I believe she is sound asleep, and has 
not heard a word." 

I looked up and smiled triumphantly, and Alice 
fully understood that I had been a witness to her 
^^ giving-in" to Dick, a thing which she would never 
allow she did; but she did not flash out as was her 
wont when vexed. 

^^ Never mind ; it is only Susan after all, you 
know," she remarked indifferently, as though t had 
been a table or a chair ; and resenting being treated 
as a nonentity, I rose up, and saying ^^ good-night," 
stalked out of the room with my head up in the air. 
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but not before I heard my sister say, ^^ She is such a 
good little thing, Dick; but what a pity she is so 
plain ! She will never feel the happiness of being 
loved, as I do, Dick ; and I am sure no one will ever 
care to marry poor Susan/^ 

I went slowly up the stairs with Alice^s words 
ringing in my ears, and dropped off to sleep with a 
heavy heart. And then I dreamed that I was Cinde- 
rella, and that a beautiful prince, in the disguise of 
our large tabby cat, had come to woo me. 

Christmas Day broke in wet and dreary, but passed 
off quietly between morning and evening services and 
excellent fare ; and on the following day Alice and I 
were up with the lark, and busy as bees in preparation 
for our guests. There were holly decorations with a 
sprig of mistletoe peeping out slyly here and there, and 
wonderful barley-sugar castles and pastry ramparts to 
erect. Our education in the domestic arts had not 
been neglected, and Alice^s dainty hands were as 
skilful as my own in the concoction of savoury dishes. 
By the time the evening shadows had fallen, and the 
only thing visible through the darkness were feathery 
snowflakes hanging on to the garden rails and the 
leafless boughs, the parsonage was a blaze of light, and 
my sister and I, arrayed in our best attire, were ready 
to receive the company. Alice looked peerlessly lovely 
that night. She wore a black gauzy dress that floated 
around her in big dark waves, and showed up the 
purity and delicacy of her white neck and shoulders, 
and into her bright hair she had put some vivid scarlet 
berries, woven into a wreath with deep-hued glistening 
holly-leaves. Her cheeks were flushed, and her lips 
were red like cherries. As for me, in a plain muslin, 
whose chief recommendation was its freshness, and 
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-with some pale snowdrops in my black hair, I presented 
a more comely appearance than usual ; and after I had 
danced once or twice, the colour came into my face, 
and Dick told me that I was looking quite pretty. 
Young Mr. Craven, my father^s new curate, seemed 
to think so too, for whenever I sat out I found him 
beside me, and conversing of books and music ; the 
•evening was a very pleasant one to me. 

But about my sister Alice. 

Late in the evening Mr. Farquhar arrived. My 
father had met him in the town, and invited him ;, and 
in aU the gloay of irreproachable toilette, he walked 
into our modest room as though he felt himself to be 
the grandee of the party : and I hated him more, 
"because somehow he seemed to throw both Dick and 
Mr. Craven into the shade with his airs and graces. 
Still it was hard to blame him for making my sister 
the object of undisguised attention, for, as I said 
before, her engagement to Dick Oswald was kept a 
secret, according to her expressed desire ; but Alice 
was certainly to blame for accepting his devotion with 
sparkling eyes, proud to display even to the Marsefield 
people her potency over the other sex. Waltz after 
waltz, while Dick, ashy pale and the picture of 
wretchedness, remained in a distant corner, Alice, 
iivith Mr. Farquhar's arm encircling her waist and 
with his bold gaze upon her beautiful face, whirled 
past where he sat ; but elated with her evident con- 
quest, and lost in a love of admiration, my sister never 
so much as recollected the existence of her affianced 
husband, until as she was walking past me, I touched 
her hand, and whispered " Dick.^^ 

" Oh, where on earth is he V^ she whispered back ; 
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but just at the moment Arthur Farquhar spoke some 
compliment and diverted her attention, and I saw Dick 
leave the room and rush into the garden ; and peeping 
out I watched him pacing up and down the walk, in- 
diflferent to the cold. Poor fellow, his heart beating 
fast kept him warm and circulated the blood in his 
veins. 

At last the party was over, and Mr. Farquhar, the 
last to leave, said a lingering good-night to Alice, who, 
in spite of the weather, stood at the door. A pallid 
face out in the darkness witnessed the leave-taking ; 
and then, when my sister and I found ourselves alone, 
she at last thought of Dick. 

'^ Where is Dick V she asked in languid accents, 
but all the while she kept pulling on her glove hur- 
riedly without being aware that a pair of eyes had 
never lost sight of her since her whispered adieu at 
the door. 

" I am here V^ said a hard voice, and what looked 
like a ghost of Dick Oswald rushed quickly into the 
room, and seizing her hand, tore off the glove, reveal- 
ing in all its beauty and brilliancy the hateful diamond 
ring. Its lustre danced before my gaze and sickened 
me. I loathed the cold bright stone, for it reminded 
me of Arthur Farquhar^s glance. 

" AUce, what does this mean T^ and Dick, frantic 
with suspicion and jealousy, grasped her hand so hard 
that she cried out from sheer pain. 

Defiant and angry at his violence, she lost all self- 
control. 

" It means that Mr. Farquhar gave me this ring, 
and that until he replaces it by one plainer but more 
binding, this shall never leave my finger ! I have 
borne with your jealousy and temper long enough. 
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Mr. Oswald ; and the dismissal you asked for the other 
day is granted, and I have the honour to wish you 
good-bye V' And she 'dropped him a low courtesy 
with a mocking smile on her curved lips. 

Dick dropped her hand and stared wildly at her 
with dilated eyes ; then, without answering a word, he 
quietly picked up his hat, which he had thrown on the 
floor, and walked out of the house. 

There was a dead silence for some seconds, whilst 
we could hear his tread on the garden-walk that was 
crisp with snow. Then Alice snatched the ring ofif her 
finger and threw it with all her might to the further 
end of the room, and flinging herself into a chair, 
burst into a loud fit of hysterics that would have dis- 
turbed the neighbourhood if we had not lived in rather 
an out-of-the-way spot. Fearing she would rouse up 
my father, whose health was far from robust, I threw 
a shawl over her and drew her into the garden, and 
the cold air calmed her a little and paled her flushed 
cheeks; but the grey dawn was streaking the sky 
before she ceased her sobs and fell into an unquiet 
slumber. I dreaded the awakening, for I knew my 
sister^s excitable temperament, and I pitied her for 
having given up real gold for mere dross. By the 
flickering light of a small lamp I saw her breast heav- 
ing with sorrow, even in her sleep, and her exquisite 
features all stained with tears ; and as I unloosed my 
hair before the glass and noticed my poor pale face, 
insignificant and unattractive, I was consoled for being 
so ugly by the thought that beauty did not always 
bring happiness in its train, and that my sister Alice, 
lying there a picture of perfect loveliness, was less to 
be envied than " poor plain Susan.^^ 
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PART II. 

Alice awoke to a Ml consciousness of her loss. It 
was evident that Dick, aroused to a conviction of her 
inconstancy, had left her for ever. Early in the 
morning I had despatched a trusty messenger to the 
hotel which he made his head-quarters whenever he 
visited Marsefield, and had heard to my dismay that 
he had left for the metropolis by the first train. I 
could not help crying for vexation and disappointment, 
for somehow I had deluded myself with the hope that 
he would at any rate strain an efifort to see my sister 
once more, and that^ penitent and mild, she would 
give him the " soft answer that tumeth away wrath.^' 
And yet I could not help respecting and liking Dick 
for having had the courage to leave, for the only flaw 
in him, in my estimation, was a certain little weakness 
of character. 

I thought it best to mention to Alice that he was 
gone, although I trembled lest a volley of reproaches 
should be launched on me for having interfered in the 
matter in any way ; but poor Alice under her despair 
was as meek as one of our lambs ; and in lieu of firing 
up, she turned her face away, and lay quite still for a 
long, long while. About midday the sound of horses' 
feet at the door fell upon our ears. It was Mr. 
Farquhar's groom, and the missive he brought was as 
follows : — 

" Dearest Alice, — Last night on my leaving,- you 
looked into my eyes, and when I pressed your hand 
you did not repel me ; nay, you allowed me to place 
a ring upon your finger. With such encouragement. 
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I cannot doubt the happy fact that you love me ; but 
I long to hear your lips confirm my belief. One word 
to bid me hasten to you. — Your devoted A. F/' 

My sister had begun to read out the note slowly, 
but towards the end her voice grew almost metallic 
and disagreeable, while her eyes flashed like sapphires, 
and a big round scarlet spot appeared on both her 
cheeks. She tore the paper into a dozen bits, and 
scattering them on the ground she bade me give her 
pen and ink, and with shaking fingers she dashed ofi^ 
her reply : — 

" Last night was the ruin of my happiness. For 
the miserable gratification of a petty vanity, I lost all 
that made existence worth having. If I looked into 
your eyes, it was because, like serpent^s glances, they 
fascinated for a while, to be feared and loathed for 
ever afterwards. If I allowed you to press my hand, 
I would that I could cut it ofi^, and cast it into 
oblivion. I do not love you, Mr. Farquhar; nay, I 
hate you, for you are the cause of a life-sorrow to A. G.^' 

I listened aghast as she poured out the words loudly 
and passionately ; and asked her if she were mad to 
write that which could only evoke malice and revenge ; 
but she silenced my expostulations contemptuously. 

" Go and find the ring at once, Susan,^^ was her 
imperious command ; and obedient, according to habit, 
I went and searched the drawing-room; and, after 
crawling on all foui's like a cat for some time, I dis- 
covered the trinket glistening in a dark comer. 

She took it from me with a shudder, and adding, 
" I return the ring — a symbol of a hateful bondage 
which my nature would never submit to,^^ she closed 
and sealed the packet ; and saying, " Mind, Susan, 
that subject is dead to us for ever,^^ she flung herself 
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back on her pillow, and closed her eyes with a sigh of 
relief. 

I wondered what Mr. Farqnhar would think of his 
love-letter; but we never heard of him again until 
three months had elapsed, when he brought home an 
Italian bride — a beautiful woman with fierce black 
eyes and dusky tints, and the very opposite of Alice. 

We heard nothing of Dick Oswald either ; so that 
Alice could not but believe that the very memory of 
her existence had passed out of his mind. She grew 
very quiet, and crept about the house like a mouse, all 
through the cold spring. Summer came with its 
bright sun and gay flowers ; but her cheek did not 
catch their glowing hues, and her pretty eyes lost a 
good deal of their light. She became more devout 
than had been her wont ; never missing the services, 
week-days and Sundays, in spite of any inclemency of 
weather. And, strange to say, her beauty seemed 
more perfect under the shadow that had fallen upon 
it than in its pristine brilliancy and freshness. 

We were not often alone in the evening, for young 
Mr. Craven, the curate, had fallen into the habit of 
dropping in just like Dick used to do ; and listening to 
his pleasant converse my sister Alice seemed to forget 
the past and to grow more contented with her lot, 
though at night I used to fancy sometimes that a 
sound like sobbing issued from her room, but in the 
morning she would laugh away my fears, and bid me 
not vex myself about her. After a while I began to 
forget her trouble in one of my own. True, I was 
plain, and knew that no one was likely to care for me ; 
but that disagreeable conviction did not prevent my 
heart having feelings like my fellow-mortals. Evening 
after evening, ensconced in a quiet corner, I used to 
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sit and listen to Mr. Craven^s low voice until it 
entered into my sonl, and I thought that if those tones 
were all the music that was to be vouchsafed me, I 
would fain be satisfied. I never dreamed that those 
tones would ever warm towards me, yet when the idea 
flashed into my brain that they would breathe words 
of afifection to another woman, I felt myself the most 
unhappy wretch on earth. 

Did Henry Craven love my sister, or not ? This was 
the question that tortured my breast hourly, and I 
could not answer it satisfactorily to myself. At last, 
weary with suspense and anxiety, I began to steal 
away from the room when I heard his footstep on the 
gravel-path that led up from the gate ; and although 
I yearned to gaze on the beloved face, I felt I could 
not bear to see it full of tenderness for another than 
myself. I grew like a little white ghost, with a thin 
wan face, out of which my black eyes looked big and 
weird-like ; and all that I had cared for all my life, 
my birds and flowers, even the blessed sunshine, be- 
came distasteful to my sight. I was certain that 
Alice divined my sufifering, but in lieu of pitying me 
or trying to soften my grief, she was wont to smile at 
me until I felt irritated at her unkindness, and strove to 
shun her presence as well. Ten long days passed 
away, and not once during that period had I seen or 
spoken to Mr. Craven, studiously watching for his 
coming that I might escape from any chance of meet- 
ing him. 

One evening — ^how well I remember it — the warmth 
of summer, the fragrance of a thousand blossoms, the 
light of myriads of stars all made it pleasant, but I 
was weary and listless, recking nothing of externals, 
only feeling what a burden life had become to me in 
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the latter days. I knew that my father had gone into 
his study, leaving my sister and Mr. Craven together^ 
and jealous and miserable I sat at my open window, 
with my hair pushed away from my temples that the 
soft air might fan away the throbbing, and with my 
hands covering my eyes. Alice stole up to me of a 
sudden and drew them away, and in the half light I 
could see the old, old mocking smile upon her red 
lips that she always wore whenever she was vexed or 
amused. 

^^ Susan, what are you doing here all alone, little 
one ?" she asked me kindly. 

" I have a headache,^' I answered languidly, and to 
prove my words I leant my brow back on the window 
frame. She bent down and kissed it. 

^^ Susan, donH be such a hypocrite ; you know it's 
not a headache, but a heartache that you are suffering 
from \" and she peered curiously into my tell-tale 
face. 

" Alice, don't tease me/' I replied pettishly, and I 
tried to rise, but she held me down tight. 

" Susan, do you remember when we were little 
children, how you used to worry me to tell you a 
pretty tale that you could think about and dream 
about ; and I used to relate wonderful stories all 
about the loves of fairies and sprites, that delighted 
you ? We are older now, but that is no reason why I 
shouldn't tell you a love story about mortals that you 
will enjoy listening to ; so I am going to commence."" 
And she seated herself on the broad sill, and put her 
arm round me. ^' Once upon a time " 

I interrupted her with an involuntary ^^ Oh !" It 
was the exclamation of a pained heart, for I knew she 
was going to tell me that Mr. Craven loved her, and 
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that she, forgetting Dick Oswald, loved him in return. 
She did not notice the exclamation, and went on : 

" There were two sisters, one was pretty and the 
the other was good ; but with the usual folly of the 
world, there were more admirers of beauty than of 
goodness. The good sister was as modest as a violet, 
and sooner than display her excellence, she would hide 
in dark places like this." And Alice pinched my arm 
to give a point to her remark. " But all rules have 
exceptions — vide Lindley Murray's Grammar — and 
therefore among the fools who worshipped beauty, 
there was one wise man who sought goodness, and 
longed to possess her for his very own.'^ 

I listened with strained eyes and flushed cheeks, 
and a great flood of warmth and light seemed to come 
rushing into my heart. 

" Susan, must I finish the story, or can you guesa 
the end ? For all this while the wise man is kicking^ 
his heels downstairs, waiting to know if goodness is 
going to crown his days with bliss." 

*^ Alice !" I could not say more. I felt as if a ball 
in my throat was choking me ; but I let her take me 
down to the drawing-room, and push me in, and then 
she closed the door. 

I stood with my eyes downcast, in the attitude of a 
penitent school-girl, knowing that I was alone with 
him, but never daring to look at him. He must have 
come towards me on tip-toe, or else in the perturbation 
of my heart I never heard his step, for before another 
minute was passed, both my hands were in his, and 
his voice was saying — 

*^ So you have come to me at last, Susan. Am I 
so hateful in your eyes that you could not bear to look 
upon me ?" 
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Hurt at his words, I glanced up into his face. 
Something in that glance made him smile. 

" Susan, has Alice pleaded my cause well ? Has 
she told you that I have placed my. hopes of happiness 
in these little hands, and that unless they clasp my 
own in all love and faith, I shall be a miserable man ?^' 
And he pressed his lips to my trembling fingers. 

I stood in a dream. Susan, '^ poor plain Susan,^' 
was being courted with all the earnestness and delicate 
flattery that a " beauty'' might have expected. But 
he did not let me dream very long. 

" Do you love me, little one, or have I deceived 
myself?'' 

I do not know what I said, but I must have answered 
something, for my bewildered head was pressed against 
his breast, and I felt a kiss fall softly on my hot fore- 
head. 

^^ And you love me enough to become my wife ?*' 
he whispered. 

He had to guess how much I loved him, after all ; 
for I could never have told him if I had talked all 
day and night. But he was quite satisfied ; and after 
a little while we were sitting side by side on the sofa, 
with Alice opposite to U9, congratulating us on our 
happiness. As I looked at her lovely face, I wondered 
how Henry Craven had deigned to notice me ; but the 
next moment I met my darling's eyes, and in that 
glance faith and trust unspeakable were born, and 
jealousy died out of my heart for ever. 

Courtship at Marsefield went smoothly, and before 
many weeks were over I became Henry Craven's wife, 
but still an inmate of my old home, for my father, whose 
pet I had always been, could not bear me to leave 
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him, and preferred gaining a son to losing a daughter. 
We lived more quietly than ever, for my sister Alice 
was not so strong as in days of yore, and she shrank 
from strangers and gaiety, devoting herself to her 
books and music. The summer had come a second 
time since that fatal Christmas party that had spoilt 
her life for her, and thinking that fresh breezes might 
blow a little colour into her cheeks and lips, I per- 
suaded my father to send her away with my husband 
to the nearest seaside, while I took the reins of 
domestic government entirely into my own hands ; 
and I saw her start from home with a strong hope 
that the change would be beneficial to her. 

It was three days after their arrival at Eastbourne 
that she and Henry arm-in-arm faced Dick Oswald on 
the beach. Alice, clinging close to my husband, 
turned ashy pale, and Henry, unconscious of the 
cause of her agitation, bent anxiously over her, believ- 
ing she was ill. 

Dick Oswald passed them, and then, with a strange 
sort of defiance written on his face, he walked up to 
Henry and held out his hand. 

" I heard of your marriage, Mr. Craven, and am 
glad of an opportunity of congratulating you,^^ he said 
in a hard tone, but never looking towards Alice. My 
husband, aware of my sister's former engagement to 
him and her grief at losing him, accepted his overtures 
cordially, and after a few moments, invited him to 
pass an hour in the evening with them. Dick must 
have been determined to face everything, and to shut 
his heart against his unfortunate attachment, for 
after a second's hesitation he assented to the pro- 
position. 
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Alice told me when she came home, how, when the 
evening gloom was stealing over the sea/ and the low 
murmur of the plashing waves was all the sound that 
fell upon the ear, she sat looking out dreamily on the 
one bright streak of light that marked the horizon, 
while a strange calm, such as her heart had not 
known for months, came over her in spite of the 
natural excitement of her nerves in meeting with her 
old love once more. Then footsteps at the door, and 
yet she never turned, although the footfall was a well- 
remembered one, and then a familiar voice, trembling 
just a little, saying to her — 

" Good evening, Mrs. Craven/^ 

Alice started as the name was uttered, and was on 
the point of replying, but instead of words, the old 
smile hovered on her mouth, and she simply offered 
her hand in return for his greeting. But whether 
it was too dark, or his feelings warred against it, Dick 
ignored her amiable action, and retreating to a distant 
chair, commenced an ordinary conversation until 
Henry and lights relieved him from his awkward Ute- 
a-tUe. 

^^ The night is superb and the sea as calm as a fish- 
pond,'^ Dick ventured by way of an original remark. 
" I don't wonder Mrs. Craven enjoys looking out,'' 
he added, in a tone of vexation that he should find 
himself an object of perfect indifference to one who 
yet ruled his whole soul. 

^^ Mrs. Craven !" ejaculated my husband. The 
next moment he divined the mistake under which hi» 
guest was labouring, and pitying him, determined to 
correct it at once. " Mrs. Craven ! why, she is pro- 
bably reading the Times to her father, or else going 
quietly to bed at Marsefield by this hour. And, by 
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the way, I must not let the evening pass without 
writing her a line. PU be back directly/^ And 
easting a look at Aliee^s still averted head, he walked 
out of the room. 

" Alice, what on earth does he mean V and Dick, 
eager and breathless, knelt at her feet. "Who is 
Mrs. Craven?" 

" My sister." 

" What, poor plain Susan V 

" Poor plain Susan ; but in spite of her plainness, 
the dearly-beloved wife of an excellent man." 

" And you, Alice, are you free ? or is Arthur 
Farquhar still dear to you.?" 

" I hate him !" my sister flashed out bitterly ; and 
the scorn in her eyes confirmed her assertion. " Yes, 
hate him ! for through him I have passed weary days 
and miserable nights ; and hope and happiness have 
left me for ever.'^ 

" For ever, Alice ? Even if we two should be 
together once more as in the old, old days, when this 
face rested on my heart, and these sweet lips said they 
loved me ? Oh, Alice, my life, my darling, let them say 
it to me once more, and I will bless you from my soul !" 

Down went my sister's head upon its old resting- 
place, which must have made a very uneasy pillow, 
seeing that Dick^s heart was beating at ten knots an 
hour ; and the pretty lips, that could smile so softly 
when they pleased, murmured, " I love you, Dick !" 

It was enough. All the misery of the past months 
was carried out of memory by the bliss of the present ; 
and Alice, grown wiser, eschewed the rock of flirtation 
on which she had so nearly been wrecked. 

And now, on Chi'istmas Eve, I am sitting before a 
glorious fire, while my husband opposite is buried in 
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the colamns of a debate, and up a flight of stairs^ in a 
tiny cot, a rosy-cheeked scion of the Cravens slumbers 
peacefully and sound. I am very tired, for I have 
been busy in preparation all day ; for to-morrow, to 
pass Christmas at her old home, Alice and Dick 
Oswald return from their honeymoon. 



THE END. 
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